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THE literary skill and dialectical ability with which the 
programme of the Church Reform Union has been first 
stated by Sir George W. Cox, and then advocated by Dr. 
Martineau, in the Contemporary Review, may very readily 
| prevent many of their readers from noting the real questions 
| at issue, and from perceiving the overwhelming force of the 
objections to the scheme. Those objections come under the 
| _ two heads of practice and theory, and may be tersely summed 
| up in the general rejoinder that the scheme is intrinsically 
unworkable, and eminently undesirable, even if it could by 
any possibility be carried out. 
The phrase which serves as the motto or badge of the 
Church Reform Union is this: ‘To make the Church of 
| England co-extensive with the whole Christian thought and 
| life of the nation.’ This has a fine dignified sound, and 
seems as though it shadowed out a noble idea, not impossible 
of realisation. But when tested in the dry light of reason, to 
the exclusion of the refrangible rays from the lenses of 
rhetoric and sentiment, it proves to be merely one of the 
sonorous nullities which habitually impose on fresh genera- 
tions of constitution-mongers in politics and religion alike. 
Precisely as with the Socialist and the anarchist revolutionists 
of the present day, the advocates of the new scheme for re- 
constructing the Church of England leave the persistent facts 
of human nature, and the accumulated experience of history, 
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entirely out of their reckoning, and travel cheerfully on that 
high @ priori road which leads nowhither in particular. 

For consider what are the means by which they propose 

to compass their desired end. The whole plan is reducible 
to two main factors: abolition of every subscription to formu- 
laries, with all penalties for deviation from those formularies 
in doctrine or practice ; and enrolment of all existing Christian 
sects and communions in England as henceforward integral 
parts of the Church of England, while each retaining their 
own polity, tenets, and methods of worship unchanged, so 
that their ministers shall be legally competent to conduct 
what services they please in the parish churches, and be 
eligible to hold benefices, dignities, and the episcopate also 
in the Church, without, so to speak, paying any consideration 
for the privilege. It is needless to do more than briefly 
draw attention to the close analogy this proposal bears to the 
programme of the political anarchists, who postulate a clean 
sweep of all laws, and the fullest recognition of individualism 
in politics, as the necessary prerequisites of social regenera- 
tion. Every objection, abstract or practical, which lies 
against the one applies equally to the other. And herein 
may be detected the fallacy underlying Dr. Martineau’s 
eloquent indictment of Uniformity, because every argument 
he has marshalled against that principle—which he has not 
distinguished in its use from its abuse—can be urged, and is 
urged, with but slight change of phrase, against all existing 
codes of law and systems of executive in the civil order, for 
which it is proposed to substitute certain abstract humanitarian 
maxims, which it is assumed will at once begin to operate 
effectively, smoothly, and beneficially, unhindered by any 
of those volcanic forces underlying society which are the 
cause and the justification of all penal and repressive enact- 
ments. 

But this preliminary flaw in the scheme may be thought 
too technical to be fairly pressed, and it is thus necessary to 
point out others which cannot be denied or minimized. It is 
clear, then, that the proposed measure, if to be brought out 
of the mere paper stage at all, must be shaped and sanctioned 
in one of three ways: (1) as the concurrent act of the civil 
legislature and the accredited representatives of the several 
communions concerned ; (2) as a simple enabling statute, to 
authorise all societies which choose to federate themselves 
with the Church of England on their own terms to do so, 
while obliging the Church to make no conditions upon its 
part ; (3) as a compulsory statute, of exclusively civil origin, 
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suppressing the independent existence of the various volun- 
tary societies, and obliging them to register themselves as 
integral portions of the Church of England. But none of the 
three is conceivably feasible. Take the first, which is the 
most temperate and equitable of them, and it will at once be 
evident to all who have even a rudimentary notion of the 
problem that it is impossible so much as to imagine the 
Roman Catholic body in this country assenting to any plan 
of the kind, which is subversive of its fundamental principles. 
It is not likely that the Plymouth Brethren who, though at 
the very poles of opposition to Roman Catholics on all ques- 
tions of polity and system, are like them in their rigid 
exclusiveness, would be more pliant, and thus at least a 
million and a half of English denizens in the one case, and 
several thousands in the other, are at once shut out by their 
own act from the operation of the scheme. Therewith the 
keystone of the entire structure falls, for with the failure to 
include the whole religious life and thought of Christian 
England, involved in the certain abstention of these societies, 
the symmetry, nay, the very raison d’étre, of the proposed 
measure is gone ; for it is to be carefully remembered that no 
mere partial expansion in the direction indicated is so much 
as hinted at by the two writers who champion it. They are 
clear-sighted enough to see that the justification of so sweep- 
ing a proposal must be sought in the width of its scope, that 
the price would be too high to be willingly paid for only 
slight increase of comprehensiveness in the Church, for mere 
trifling adhesions from without. 

Further, some of the most important Nonconformist com- 
munions are based on the principle of congregational 
autonomy ; with the result that no person or group of persons 
has the right or power to speak for the society as a whole ; 
no assembly or delegation can legislate for it ; no conclusions 
arrived at by the numerical majority, however large, can bind 
it. This holds good of the Congregationalists ; in a less 
degree, but almost equally, of the Baptists ; and indeed, also 
of Dr. Martineau’s own society, the Unitarians. And, con- 
sequently, the first of the three methods enumerated above 
as those whereby the scheme must be made operative, if at 
all, is inapplicable to these three denominations, and to all 
others of kindred polity, because they have no machinery 
whereby they could take concurrent action and signify their 
assent in corporate fashion ; while if only a stray congregation 
or meeting here and there came into the scheme, the aim of 
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its devisers would be defeated. Concurrent action of the 
civil power and the various religious societies in the country 
must therefore be dismissed as impracticable. 

Take the second mode, that of a simple enabling statute, 
leaving the sects free to act, but restraining the Church from 
any counter-action, in the matter of federation ; and then two 
difficulties at once present themselves. Since the ‘ dissidence 
of Dissent’ is such that societies which are most closely akin 
to each other in organization, doctrine, and polity, which have 
a hundred obvious and excellent reasons for uniting—as with 
the three leading Presbyterian denominations in Scotland, 
and the principal Methodist sects in this country—neverthe- 
less exhibit no tendency to combine, but rather to split off 
into ever new subdivisions, what is the probability in favour 
of their reversing this attitude of mind in relation to a society 
such as the Church of England, which has hitherto presented 
marked differences from their traditional ideas and customs, 
and with which they have been more or less openly at war ? 
And even without taking such considerations into account, 
there is one of such an obvious nature that only the judicial 
blindness with which the votaries of a fad are constantly 
affected can explain its disregard by the Church Reform 
Union. It is this: that the main hostility of English Dis- 
senters, for some generations past, has been directed against 
the notion of a State Church, against the intrusion of the 
civil power, as such, into the sphere of religion. On the two 
cardinal points which the Nonconformists of the seventeenth 
century put forward as their reasons for dissenting from the 
Church of England—namely, their subjectivity in worship and 
their Calvinism in doctrine—their modern descendants have 
virtually admitted that their forefathers were in the wrong, 
for they have copied many of the liturgical methods of the 
Church, and Calvinism is well-nigh dead, even amongst the 
societies which, not content with accepting the Westminster 
Confession, adopt the name of Calvinistic; but they have 
chosen instead a ground of dissent which a Puritan of Crom- 
well’s day could not have so much as understood. And as 
the newly constituted Church of England would be, in virtue 
of the civil statute embodying the programme of the Church 

Reform Union, more emphatically the creation and depen- 
dency of the State than the most impassioned Liberationist 
supposes it to be as it now is, this hostility would be pro- 
portionably increased, and with it the reluctance of zealous 
Nonconformists to identify themselves in any fashion with 
such an institution. And thus the enabling statute would 
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be so little applied that no appreciable difference could be 
made by it in the religious aspect of the nation. 

It is scarcely worth while to discuss the third, or compul- 
sory, form of enactment, whereby the State would revive the 
Tudor and Bourbon policy under new conditions, as no one 
can suppose it feasible. But it is necessary to mention it, 
because, in truth, it is the only method by which so much as 
an external union of the kind proposed could be imaginably 
effected. And that for this reason, amongst others, that the 
suggested policy is so exceedingly distasteful to a vast pro- 
portion of those most concerned, particularly in the Church 
of England, that its enactment as a binding statute would be 
promptly followed by an exodus equalling, and far more 
probably much exceeding, the numbers attracted in by the 
advantages it offers to those outside, and this exodus could 
be checked in no possible way except by prohibition under 
severe penalties, for the details of the scheme are such as 
directly to excite the hostility of all those who are strongly 
attached to the traditions and usages of their several com- 
munions, and reluctant to see them either set aside or treated 
as subordinate and unimportant. For, not least among the 
many proofs which the scheme exhibits of insufficient thought, 
may be placed the theory upon which its framers have acted, 
that their own lax grasp and dislike of dogma and positive 
ordinances is common to the majority of mankind. Such an 
unmistakable and conspicuous fact as the vast area of the 
Latin Church, the most dogmatic, and nearly the most 
uniform, of all Christian bodies, which singly all but equals in 
bulk the whole remainder of Christendom, might alone have 
led them to doubt the soundness of their premises on this 
head, were it not for the atmosphere of mutual admiration by 
which they are habitually environed. The truth is that anti- 
dogmatism is the trade-mark of an exceedingly small clique, 
for even active unbelievers prefer their unbelief dogmatically 
stated, and the Agnostics themselves, illogical as it doubtless 
is, have formulated what is virtually a creed, and always act 
and speak as though they had scientifically ascertained that 
the negative answer is the true one for those propositions on 
which they profess to hold their judgment in suspense. 

Perhaps it is even more singular that the advocates of the 
proposed changes should have altogether overlooked the 
internal flaws of their scheme than those external ones which 
effectually dispose of its political feasibility. For if the 
method by which they seek to achieve their purpose be 


considered attentively, it will appear that they do not bring 
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us even one step on the road towards that national unity 
which is held forth as the reward of acquiescence in their 
programme. For its essential principle being the abolition 
of distinctions within the Church, while they are to be con- 
tinued, maintained, and fostered outside the Church, it is plain 
that every parish would become a battle-field where the still 
rival bodies would try their strength against each other more 
emulously than they do even now. Under existing conditions, 
each body is practically confined to its own premises, and 
ministers to its own adherents only, so that there is little or 
no collision. But with free warren for all alike in the parish 
church, and the prospect of being able to address hearers 
actually unattached, but capable of being attracted, to any 
one Nonconformist society, the competition for sole or prefer- 
able use of such opportunities would lead to incessant faction 
and caballing. Enact that every sect is to have indefeasibly 
equal rights in the parish churches, and then the question of 
arrangement and precedence becomes a burning one, to decide 
which shall occupy the one indivisible area at given hours on 
Sunday. Without taking populous places with many rival 
bodies into account, where no adjustment to meet all claims 
could be made, since the available hours are too few to allow 


a fair turn to each claimant, it is plain that those who were 


put off with an early morning occupancy, or a late afternoon 
one, would have a grievance which would exacerbate existing 
jealousies and dissensions. And if, on the other hand, the 
only other plausible method were followed, of letting the 
parishioners themselves decide by the majority, in a general 
meeting or upon an elective board, what societies only shall 
be permitted to use the Church, the excluded claimants would 
have a yet sorer grievance, and be more moved than before to 
the loud ventilation of their wrongs, and to the polemical 
assertion of their superior title to respect and attention. By 
the terms of the proposed concordat, the Church is barred 
from prescribing any conditions which might tend to restrict 
the area of strife, or even from acting as moderator between 
the contending parties ; while it is imbecile to suggest that 
merely calling the various sects by a new name, and leav- 
ing them unchanged in all other respects, would bring them 
one inch nearer to each other, or to national unity, than they 
are now. The conceivable analogy of separate regiments in 
the army cannot be adduced, for regiments of the same army 
are not at liberty to counteract and oppose each other, but 
are subject to the like general rules of military service, and 
must work together, when called upon, for a common end 
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under due subordination. Indeed, the impossibility of dis- 
covering any analogy whatever which will apply to and illus- 
trate the position is itself no light argument against its 
rational character, for an attempt to apply the like pro- 
gramme to any other institution than the Church—say the 
legislature, the executive, the judicature, or the universities— 
will prove either unthinkable or ludicrous, 

Nor are we even yet at the end of the external objections 
to the scheme. There is a serious ambiguity about the word 
‘ Christian,’ which has to be taken into account. Its use at 
all in the present connexion implies some choice, some limita- 
tion, some exclusion of certain factors in the religious life and 
thought of the nation from the programme of the Church 
Reform Union. Sir George Cox’s language, and the co-opera- 
tion of Dr. Martineau, settle one point, that they understand 
the term to include Unitarians. But the definition of the 
end and essence of a Christian Church which Dr. Martineau 
offers is highly indeterminate. It runs thus :—‘ The sancti- 
fication of human life by conscious communion with the 
infinitely Perfect Spirit; and the consequent enthusiasm of 
all pure and uniting affections.’ It is in no way impugning 
the element of truth in these words to say that they might 
readily be accepted by persons who are avowedly non- 
Christians, such as Jews, Buddhists, and the higher Pantheists, 
who collectively form an appreciable, though small, factor in 
the nation. It is thus not easy to assign any logical reason for 
excluding them from the operation of the new scheme, and 
also those Theists, Positivists, and Agnostics who acknow- 
ledge their indebtedness to the moral and emotional side of 
Christianity, even making no difficulty about occasional 
attendance at the services of the Church. If they are ex- 
cluded, national unity in the public expression of religion is 
left thus further unsecured by the programme ; if they are to 
be included, then the word ‘ Christian’ may as well be struck 
out frankly, and a new basis found for the scheme. 

Sir George Cox may, however, reply that he, at any rate, 
has laid down a clear limitation by citing the words of the 
Prayer Book as the test he would apply, restricting the new 
franchise to ‘all who profess and call themselves Christians,’ 
which he alleges to be the binding definition of the Catholic 
Church formulated by the Church of England. But, like Dr. 
Martineau when urging that the title ‘Church of England’ 
pledges the society which accepts it to recognition on equal 
terms of all varieties of Christian life and thought in the 
English nation, he entirely omits to say whether these words 
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are to be construed in the widest sense, and if not, how and 
by whom they are to be restricted. If they be taken at their 
widest, they will include, for example, the Mormons, a sect so 
immoral and anti-social that even a government so free from 
ecclesiastical prepossessions of any sort as is that of the 
United States has felt obliged in the public interest to 
suppress it, by methods which are logically indistinguishable 
from those employed by theological persecutors at various 
times in history. And even without dwelling on so extreme 
a case as this (though Mormons are active enough in England 
to be taken seriously into account), it is wholly irrational to 
treat all sects as being so much on a level that it does not 
matter which of them is temporarily in the ascendant, or in 
possession of the pulpit, anywhere under the new régime. 
Without raising directly theological issues of orthodoxy or 
heterodoxy (with which the present inquiry is not concerned), 
it is plain upon purely social grounds that some current forms 
of religious opinion do not merit encouragement, that this 
one dwarfs the understandings of its adherents ; that another 
shrivels up their affections ; that a third corrupts their morals ; 
so that amongst the two hundred and more denominations in 
the Registrar-General’s list there are to be found types which 
are not merely eccentric, but diseased and deformed. To 
decline facing this fact is indefensible and mischievous ; to 
recognise and act on it is to abandon the specious programme 
of the Church Reform Union, because it necessitates the 
drawing of distinctions which must exclude some at least of 
the professedly Christian life and thought of the nation from 
the operation of the new franchise. And there is another 
important consideration which the innovators have failed to 
allow for—that while the Church of England is a single cor- 
porate entity, much more homogeneous and united than is 
thought by those who look only to the surface variation and 
friction of its three main schools, and to the intolerant policy 
of one small section, or than is said by those who have a 
polemical interest in spreading the opinion (falsified by the 
contemporary history of the American Church) that it is 
held together only by the forcible pressure of civil enact- 
ments, whose repeal would set loose the centrifugal forces 
that make for disruption; contrariwise, English Dissent is 
multiform, heterogeneous, and incommensurable, with the 
widest range of qualitative difference between the more 
cultured and healthy societies and the inferior types already 
noticed. The problem of combination is therefore incom- 
parably more difficult and unpromising than it would be if 
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only two entities had to be provided for, having sufficient 
common ground to admit of negotiations for union, because 
it becomes necessary to inquire into the character of each 
denomination singly, and to decide whether any union is pos- 
sible in the circumstances, and, if possible, whether desirable. 
The thing cannot be settled offhand by virtue of an abstract 
resolution, or by professing unlimited confidence in the excel- 
lent motives of everybody. And then comes in the insoluble 
question, Who is to draw the line which the Church is for- 
bidden to draw, and on what principles is the line itself to be 
drawn? As it would be no expansion to an army to reinforce 
it with a regiment vowed to non-resistance, or made up of 
ardent sympathisers with the cause of the opposing camp, so 
it would not expand the Church to affiliate to it sects at issue 
with it on almost every debateable proposition. One might 
more reasonably speak of expanding the stock of bullion by 
following the lead of James II., and coining gun-metal tokens 
with fictitious values stamped upon them, or of increasing the 
stock of champagne by putting small beer, sarsaparilla, and 
ginger ale into Pommery and Greno’s empty bottles, still 
bearing their label. 

Another insuperable difficulty attaching to the programme 
is the solution of the financial problem. This is passed over 
entirely by Sir George Cox, and Dr. Martineau confines him- 
self to a brief protest against actual secularisation of Church 
endowments, which he appears to hold should be still devoted 
to exclusively religious objects. 

But the question could not rest there in the event of any 
legislation on the lines of the programme; while the only 
disposition which would harmonise with the remainder of the 
scheme would be to allow all the sects to retain their separate 
temporalities and endowments as now, but to distribute those 
of the Church among them all in some hitherto undefined 
fashion. The injustice of stripping much the largest religious 
society of all its possessions, while securing the others in the 
legal enjoyment of their property, would be too glaring to be 
safe, since it is incredible that it should fail to arouse active 
resistance ; and thus it would prove necessary to leave some 
fraction of their former assets in the hands of the original 
owners. But what this fraction should be, and what degree 
of control should be permitted over it, are questions which 
would imperatively demand some settlement, and it is im- 
practicable to suggest any which would not break up the 
whole plan. For if a pro raté distribution were to be made, 
it must be preceded by a religious census, which is precisely 
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what Nonconformists have strenuously resisted at each of the 
three last census periods, doubtless for sound reasons of policy. 
And if that census did not startlingly contradict all procur- 
able statistics of other kinds, it would show that professing 
members of the Church of England constitute about seventy- 
two per cent. of the nation, and consequently that the Church 
was still entitled to retain three-fourths or so of its present 
temporalities. The jealousy and bad feeling that such a 
result would engender amongst the disappointed sects would 
alone go far to break up the rickety combination ; but even 
if it failed to do so, it is certain that Churchmen, unless 
forcibly barred from such action by disabling statutes, would 
employ their resources in the creation of a number of private 
trusts for the erection of new churches and the endowment of 
new benefices outside the control of the new State establish- 
ment, whereby they could enjoy their traditional tenets and 
usages free from interference and admixture. Supposing this 
road of escape to be blocked up by statute, another result 
could scarcely fail to ensue: that of an enormous financial 
deficit. For it is notorious that, whatever be the wealth 
of the Church of England, even assessing it at the most 
extravagantly exaggerated estimate, large annual subventions 
are needed to carry on its ordinary work, without making 
allowance for the cost of expansion in any direction. To strip 
the Church of the whole, or any large fraction, of its possessions 
would not only at once paralyse much of the religious work 
now doing for the benefit of the nation, but would also dry 
up the stream of voluntary contributions, simply because men 
would no longer give as they now do, since the new society 
would entirely fail to awake their interest, not to say their 
enthusiasm. And failure of this kind, which could not be 
concealed, would soon ensure the repeal and abandonment of 
the whole disastrous measure. 

So much will suffice to have said on the feasibility of 
the scheme as a proposal for the unification of English reli- 
gion. It remains to consider whether the object, at any rate 
as now put forward, is in itself so desirable and salutary as to 
make effort for even its partial realization commendable and 
expedient. 

The first question which a clear-headed, impartial observer 
would naturally put if appealed to in the present case is, What 
is the extent and character of the demand for this particular 
solution of the problem? Is there sufficient desire for it ex- 
pressed by any considerable or representative number of per- 
sons, on either the Church or the Nonconformist side, to justify 
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a sustained effort to carry it out, as likely to settle the question 
on a satisfactory and permanent basis ? 

The answer is that as yet the demand has been confined 
on the Church side to the members of one small sub-section, 
notoriously out of sympathy with the great majority of their 
fellows ; while on the Nonconformist part it has been taken 
up by a mere handful of ministers, belonging to one or two of 
the smaller denominations, and has been treated by the bulk 
of Dissenting pastors either with total neglect, or with such 
emphatic repudiation of the whole scheme as that which has 
been uttered by one of the most eminent amongst them, Dr. 
R. W. Dale of Birmingham. The disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church of England, and that rather from 
motives of political feud and social jealousy than from the 
doctrinal prejudices of an earlier time, not any scheme of 
federation in a new State Church, nor even one for concurrent 
endowment of the sects, is the policy which at present com- 
mands the adhesion of Nonconformists collectively. There 
is thus no analogy to the settlement at which the Burials Act 
of 1880 professed to aim, for in that case there was an old 
and troublesome agitation existing, backed by a sufficiently 
loud and sustained demand from the Nonconformist side, with 
a plausible show of practical grievance as its justification, 
which made Parliament anxious to get rid of the worry, even 
at the price of a cynically inequitable arrangement, which 
violates the principles of true religious equality, and of course 
has not laid the controversy to rest after all. 

The second question which would be put by one desirous 
of getting at the rights of the matter would probably be, 
What direct benefits, otherwise unattainable, are to be antici- 
pated from the proposed changes? For if existing arrange- 
ments are such as to permit the enjoyment of all, or even 
some of, the alleged benefits without any revolutionary 
measure, the case for changing at all is either destroyed or at 
least seriously weakened. But this is plainly true of one of 
the main parts of the scheme, that which provides for the 





1 Nevertheless, it is an interesting historical fact that these two dis- 
tinct lines of policy were once simultaneously struck out and acted on. 
Two measures were enacted: one for giving all sectaries equal status 
with the members of the Church, and for annulling all ecclesiastical sen- 
tences against clergymen for depravation of the formularies; the other 
for the repeal of all immunities and privileges of the Church, and for the 
confiscation of its revenues. Their author was Julian the Apostate, and 
his object in both cases was the destruction of Christianity and the 
revival of Paganism. See Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii. 5, and Sozomen, 
fist. Eccl. v. 5. 
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admission of Nonconformists to conduct worship and to 
preach in the parish churches. The alleged aim in this case 
is to give the English public the advantage of having the 
whole range of contemporary Christian thought made acces- 
sible to it, instead of restricting that part of the public which 
attends Church ministrations to the necessarily imperfect and 
limited teaching of a single denomination, though the largest 
in the country. Without doing more than parenthetically 
remark that unless Nonconformist meetings and pulpits are 
similarly thrown open, the ordinary Dissenter will be left 
even more markedly under a like disadvantage, it may be 
pointed out that as there is no civil.statute which interferes 
with the liberty of any man to preach who can get a place to 
preach in and a congregation to listen, and as there is no 
restraint, whether by ecclesiastical discipline or by public 
opinion, to deter any Churchman from attending Noncon- 
formist preaching if he so desires, the matter needs no legis- 
lative interference whatever, such as might be conceivably 
called for if the law imposed disabilities on either party. As 
things now stand, the position of Churchmen is exactly ana- 
logous to that which they occupy in relation to the use of Non- 
conformist hymns. They are glad to take the best of them, 
to include them in Church hymnals, to sing them lustily in 
Church services. But they claim the right of selection, to 
reject as well as to choose, and would not accept even the 
best if the grant were hampered with the condition of using 
all, nay, of adopting with the hymns the type of worship with 
which they were originally associated. So it is one thing to 
go voluntarily to hear an eminent Nonconformist preacher in 
his proper place of assembly, and quite another to be com- 
pelied to listen to him in a Church pulpit, with no alternative 
save that of stopping away; for under the scheme before us 
no Church preacher in rural parishes with but one church at 
hand would be available on such occasions, though in towns 
his customary hearers could betake themselves to some neigh- 
bouring church where, for that turn, a minister of their own 
communion might be accessible. Accordingly, this half of 
the programme of the Church Reform Union serves no useful 
end, and may be dismissed peremptorily. Another end, 
which it is more probably intended to serve, will be discussed 
further on. 

There remains the other half of the programme, the aboli- 
tion of subscription to creeds, formularies, and doctrinal or 
liturgical standards, as a condition of ministering or holding 
preferment and office in the Church. Here, too, it is necessary 
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to prove a serious grievance resulting from the existing re 
strictions, and a proportional benefit to be hoped from their 
repeal, before reasonably calling for so considerable a change. 
And so far, no adequate case has even been stated, not to say 
made out. Sir George Cox has dealt only in generalities on 
this head ; Dr. Martineau, while a little more explicit, has 
added only this much, that there are some persons who would 
make useful ministers in the Church, but are deterred from 
undertaking the office by the pledges they must give; while 
there are others, of exceptional merit, who have been forced 
to surrender their position as Church officers by reason of 
conscientious dissent from propositions officially binding upon 
them, but which they have ceased to believe. There is no: 
reason to doubt the correctness of Dr. Martineau’s informa- 
tion on these heads, but its practical bearing on the point at 
issue remains open to question. For the weak point of his 
case is that he argues, not against this or that kind of sub- 
scription, this or that standard formulary, but against all 
subscription and all formularies. Consequently he has not 
thought it necessary to define the nature and extent of the 
objections entertained severally by the two classes he describes 
against the system of the Church of England, and it is thus 
not open to anyone to allege from that side that there is a 
genuine grievance at all, or that abolition of subscription 
would prove a remedy. For the divergence may have been 
so great in some, if not all, of the cases, from the whole aim 
and purport of the ministerial office, as well as from the 
special standards of the Church, as to make reconciliation im- 
possible on any terms short of entire surrender of religion 
itself. Whena clergyman has become an avowed atheist, or a 
disbeliever in a fundamental distinction between moral right 
and wrong, as with some of those to whom Dr. Martineau refers, 
how would it advantage him or the public to abolish subscrip- 
tion with the aim of retaining his ministerial services ? Indeed, 
the terms in which Dr. Martineau describes the ex-ministers of 
the Church for whom he demands commiseration clearly denote 
that they are all but universally in lay positions ; whence it is 
reasonable to assume that their quarrel has gone much beyond 
dislike of this or that proposition in a formulary, since other- 
wise they might be looked for in the pastorate of societies 
(say Dr. Martineau’s own) which do not hold the improbated 
tenets concerned. Similarly, no clue is afforded to the views 
of those who are alleged to be looking wistfully into an Eden 
whence a needless barrier excludes them, and it is thus not 
shown that their adhesion would be a gain so great as to be 
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worth the price demanded for it. As for a third class in- 
terested in the matter, those clergymen actually holding 
office in the Church while disbelieving its doctrines, the hearty 
scorn with which Dr. Martineau speaks of them disposes of 
their claim for relief, which would in any case be immoral to 
grant, as rewarding persistent fraud and meanness with re- 
trospective impunity. A fallacy, common to Sir George Cox 
and Dr. Martineau, underlies and vitiates their argument in 
favour of co-ordinating all Christian bodies in England within 
the reconstructed Establishment. It is that, just as the indi- 
vidual members of the several denominations make up in 
their totality the sum of English Christians, so too the 
doctrines of the same denominations make up in their 
totality the sum of English Christianity. Add all the 
people together, and there is the constituency of the new 
Establishment ; add all the doctrines together, and there is 
its creed. But this does not hold, because the two groups 
thus compared are not zz pari materid. Every unit amongst 
the persons contributes appreciably to the aggregate total, 
and is positive; but many items amongst the tenets are 
negative only, and diminish the total of credenda very 
seriously, since all contradictory propositions cancel each 
other when combined. But if all such contradictory proposi- 
tions be eliminated from the new creed, it will not merely be 
reduced to minute, if not vanishing, dimensions (which the 
innovators would not regret nor consider an objection), but it 
will entirely cease to represent the religious beliefs of the great 
majority of English Christians, and so must needs fail as an 
instrument of reconciliation, and as a national profession of 
faith. Contrariwise, if the rival propositions are to be simul- 
taneously included, and given equal footing and status, in the 
reformed ecclesiastical system, then, as there is fundamental 
disagreement on almost every conceivable question of faith 
and morals between the competing bodies thus inharmo- 
niously yoked together, the necessary inference is that the new 
Church of England would be based on the principle that in 
religion there is no such thing as positive truth, absolute or 
even relative, but that all opinions are pretty much on a level, 
so that it cannot possibly matter what particular doctrines 
are being preached at any time or place. But with the 
advocacy, explicit or virtual, of such a thesis, the entire case 
for setting up any religion or any Church is gone; there 
ceases to be an adequate motive for the project under dis- 
cussion ; the common sense of rational mankind must con- 
demn it as a patent fraud, a sorry jest, and refuse it even 
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momentary attention, to say nothing of that universal assent 
and adhesion which are essential to the theory of ‘expansion’ 
as formulated in the programme. Thus, the utility of the 
second half of the Church Reform Union programme is not so 
made out as to justify action to make it operative. 

A third count of the indictment has yet to be adduced, 
that the scheme is not only unworkable and useless, but 
actively mischievous also. Ostensibly intended to promote 
the efficiency of the Church of England as a great national 
institution, and to narrow the area of religious controversy, 
it would inevitably result in the sore injury, if not even the 
destruction, of the first, and the indefinite extension and em- 
bitterment of the second. Dr. Martineau has frankly admitted 
and even emphasized what his colleague on this occasion has, 
in common with most of his school, passed very lightly over, 
namely, that all the proposed changes, so far as they touch 
the relations of Church and Dissent, are entirely in favour of 
the latter, which is to get alland give nothing in return. It is 
true that Dr. Martineau defends this on the ground that the 
Church is merely being made to pay a penalty righteously in- 
curred by acts of injustice towards Nonconformists in the 
past, and that, after all, Churchmen will be little affected 
by the surrender of usurped privileges and the dilution of 
monopolized citizenship. But his admission that the wishes 
and interests of the society which includes the larger part of the 
nation, being not only far greater than any of its competitors 
singly, but than all collectively, are to be systematically set 
aside, must be taken as quite disproving the assertions of the 
Church Reform Union that it is aiming at the advantage of 
the Church in its proposals. The case is not in the least like 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, which many 
excellent Churchmen sixty years ago thought was the pulling 
down of Church bulwarks, but which none would desire to 
see re-enacted now. For the abolition of those Acts did not 
touch the internal affairs of Churchmen at all, but merely 
removed an invidious civil disability imposed on Noncon- 
formists, involving, too, constant profanation of the most 
sacred of Christian rites. Yet the evil to be apprehended from 
this part of the scheme is less serious than that which would 
result from the abolition of all doctrinal tests and liturgical 
standards. It is natural that Dr. Martineau should be the warm 
opponent of subscription, because the traditional attitude of 
the Unitarian body has been one of hostility to creeds and 
formularies, as inimical to intellectual freedom. But there is a 
singular inconsistency discoverable in his strictures, surprising 
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in so distinguished and acute a thinker, which goes far to nullify 
his entire argument, and to suggest that he has been uncon- 
sciously biassed by the zdola tribus. He has pointed out, in 
his usual felicitous diction, that each truly Christian society 
or communion has its own peculiar merits and virtues, along 
with its own special theology, and therefore that as the like 
fruits are produced by various theologies, ‘they must be 
nourished by the aliment which is common to all, not by that 
which is special to any, and that the mistake of each Church 
is not in what it selects for its own love, but in its disparage- 
ment of others for selecting something else for theirs.’ That 
is to say, more briefly, the ideal Church is that which has the 
fullest creed, which empioys the fewest negations. Yet when 
Dr. Martineau turns from the abstract to the concrete, his 
charge against the working of subscription in the Church of 
England is, not that it shuts out certain doctrines, but that it 
includes some which he regards as false, and desires to see 
discarded, specifically the Athanasian Creed and the tenet of 
absolution. It is that these may be denied with impunity in 
the Church of England, not that sorne positive tenet which is 
seen to operate healthily elsewhere may be imported into its 
teaching, that he lends his aid tothe present agitation. That 
is, he shows that a polemical object, hitherto unavowed, and 
kept carefully in the background by the members of the 
Church Reform Union, is bound up with their scheme, if it 
be not its essential feature ; he argues on the side of that 
very attitude of negation which he had just before so vigo- 
rously censured ; and he makes against the cause of intel- 
lectual freedom, by falling into the fallacy—here comes in 
an zdolum tribus again—of assuming that it can be legiti- 
mately exercised only in the refusal to believe, not in candid 
receptivity towards new credenda. That is but a one-sided 
and mutilated freedom, hardly worth living or dying for. 
‘ Der Geist der stets verneint,’ is not the Spirit of Liberty. It 
was not the mere negation of classical paganism which nerved 
the ancient martyrs to face the rack and the arena, for tens 
of thousands amongst the educated classes of their time be- 
lieved in the gods of Olympus as little as they: it was their 
positive faith that made them spiritually free and courageous. 
Yet again, there is a misconception which might have been 
thought antecedently impossible to one with Dr. Martineau’s 
frequent breadth and sympathy of view, in that he brings up 
the coexistence of the three schools, High, Low, and Broad, 
within the Church of England, as a proof that subscription 
has failed ignominiously to do its intended work, and has 
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rather produced a crop of intolerable scandals. Surely the 
truth is that the differences between these three schools, in 
temperament and in the practical action which is born of 
temperament, are not peculiar to the Church of England, but 
belong to permanent facts of human nature, everywhere and 
at all times that a sufficient degree of intellectual development 
has been attained to allow of the apprehension of spiritual 
ideas ; and that must be the truest Church which most readily 
and cheerfully finds room, work, and sympathy for all of 
them. It is thus matter of reasonable pride, and in no sense 
of humiliation, to the Anglican Churchman that his com- 
munion alone, perhaps, in the world, could have included 
simultaneously three such unlike types as Simeon, Maurice, 
and Pusey.'. And the remark may be just interjected that 
this fact also proves that no serious burden is imposed by 
subscription upon any who honestly believe in a supernatural 
Christianity. Now, if the competing Christian societies be in- 
terrogated on this head, none of them will stand the test. 
The Roman Catholic Church, which has developed the High 
Church side of Christianity more than any other communion, 
expelled its Low Churchmen, the Jansenists, more than a 
century ago, and in our own day has silenced its Broad 
Churchmen, by condemning Hermes and Gunther, so that 
those of its members who belong by ineradicable tempera- 
ment to either of these schools must either eat their hearts 
out in forced silence or secede. The Unitarians have no 
room in their body for any but Broad Churchmen, their lack 
of a historical creed being enough to repel High Church 
souls, their cold intellectualism an equal deterrent to the 
emotional Evangelical. Indeed the Unitarian system, with 
which Dr. Martineau is associated, and which owes to that as- 
sociation its chief, if not its only, claim to attention in England, 
has no positive elements of its own which would enrich the 
Church by being brought into its treasury. The pure mora- 

1 It may be quite frankly admitted that this tolerance of the Church 
has been occasionally abused by individual clergymen, who have carried 
freedom in the interpretation of the formularies beyond all reasonable 
limits in one or other direction. But so far as this holds good, it is no 
more than would happen still under the laxest system which could be de- 
vised, and the remedy which would occur to any practical mind not pledged 
to a foregone conclusion is that of stricter discipline, not of laxer obligation. 
In any case, one fact is manifest, that the seriousness of the divergence 
in question has very much abated of late years, that the sense of unity 
and fellowship in the same Church, with the same body of positive doc- 
trine, has much increased under the stress of modern controversies, in- 
stead of the breaches widening visibly, as must have been the case had 
Dr. Martineau’s criticism upon the value of subscription been accurate. 
VOL, XXIII.—NO, XLV. Cc 
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lity and the love of intellectual freedom to which its adhe- 
rents not unjustly lay claim, are in no sense peculiar to it, nor 
less esteemed in the Church; and being the true child of the 
unspiritual eighteenth century, chilly, respectable, and priggish, 
(precisely the faults which were nearly fatal to the Church), 
it has nothing to teach the latter in creed, ethics, polity, or 
worship. What is even more to the point, it has never been 
able, in all the centuries since its main positions were first 
advocated by the Ebionists, by Artemon, and by Photinus, 
to exercise appreciable influence on the main current of 
Christian life and thought. It has had no such vogue and 
acceptance as Arianism enjoyed for a time, it has hardly ever 
risen to the dimensions of a sect, as distinguished from a 
mere clique ; for even the Socinians, who held their ground 
for about a hundred years in Poland and Transylvania, had 
more in common with the Catholic creeds, and yet achieved 
no permanent success; and the fall of Calvinism in New 
England has been followed by the disintegration of the 
Unitarianism which began as a protest against it, so that the 
‘Western Unitarian Conference’ in America has recently 
struck the words ‘ Christianity’ and ‘God’ out of its programme, 
as connoting ideas not compatible with true Unitarian breadth 
and freedom. It is obvious, then, without entering at all on 
the question of theological orthodoxy, which is foreign to the 
immediate inquiry, concerned only with plans for widening 
the basis and extending the influence of the Church of 
England, that to assimilate the Church to Unitarianism would 
be merely to narrow it in creed, in spirit, and in sympathy ; 
to make it the home of a clique rather than of a nation, 
to link it with unbroken failure, to dissociate it from the 
whole Christian past. And there is this too which needs to 
be taken into account: that a dispassionate examination of 
two modern non-Christian systems, that of the Reformed 
Jews who have abandoned the ceremonial law and cease to 
look for a Messiah, but who fully admit the purity and 
dignity of Christian ethics ; and that of the original form of 
the Brahmo-Somaj, as shaped by Rammohun Roy, will show 
that Unitarianism, even in England, has much more in com- 
mon with them than with historical Christianity, especially as 
manifested in the Church of England, so that even Dr. Marti- 
neau, when he is adopting the language of his sect, and not 
using his own, speaks ‘half in the speech of Ashdod.’ The 
dividing lines are faint and brief on the one side, they are long 
and well defined on the other ; and thus logical inference and 
even-handed justice would require that the dim ones should 
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not be suffered to remain after the conspicuous ones had been 
effaced, but that equal footing should be found within the 
reconstructed Church for societies laying no claim to the 
title of Christian, but alleging merely their moral character 
and the English domicile of their adherents as their qualifica- 
tion for the franchise. There is, in truth, no logical pause 
between the admission to copartnership of so honoured a 
thinker as Dr. Martineau and that of the shrill and shrewish 
Freethought lecturer in petticoats! 

There are some few of the sects which can welcome both 
Low and Broad, but most can satisfy none but the former, 
and there is not one amongst them all, with the doubtful ex- 
ception of the vanishing Irvingites, where the High Church 
temper can find a congenial home. And these results are in 
every case practically independent of the question of sub- 
scription or no subscription in the several bodies ; whence the 
conclusion is that the Church of England is more truly broad 
and liberal than any of them, even when they make their 
boast of pre-eminence in these very qualities. It may be 
observed here that Dr. Martineau has made a historical mis- 
take in assuming that subscription, whenever enforced in the 
Church of England, was intended to exclude rigidly all but 
one type of theological opinion. On the contrary, the inten- 
tion all along was comprehension: under Edward VL., to unite 
the men of the Old and of the New learning ; under Elizabeth, 
to find a common term for Anglicans, Roman Catholics, and 
Puritans ; at the Restoration, to retain as many as possible of 
the intruded pastors on the easiest terms consistent with pre- 
venting a return to the state of things under the Common- 
wealth, when episcopacy was abolished, the Primate judicially 
murdered, seven thousand clergymen driven from their cures 
and benefices, and the use of the Prayer Book, even for private 
devotion, made penal, with fines for the two first offences 
against the law and a year’s imprisonment for the third: a set 
of facts usually left out of sight by those who lament over the 
hard measure dealt out to the ‘two thousand ’—more probably 

1 The very interest Dr. Martineau has uniformly exhibited in the 
spiritual aspects of religion, the keen sense of devotion which may be 
observed in sundry of his writings, make it reasonable to ask him what 
probability there is that the religious sentiment would survive if, Aer zm- 
possibile, the programme which he advocates could be carried out ; for 
with the disappearance of a definite creed and a positive worship nothing 
would remain to foster it or give it scope for exercise ; while the broad 
teaching of experience is that the school which alone would be advantaged 
by the scheme has always been signally deficient in this particular quality, 


and has never failed to debilitate it, well nigh to paralysis, whenever it 
has become dominant within the Church. 
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about half that number, very many of whom subsequently 
conformed—who refused in 1662 to accept lawful seisin of 
their ill-gotten spoils, on the easy condition of doing in return 
exactly what the rightful owners were bound to do—truly an 
example of moderation, nay, of magnanimity, which it is hard 
to parallel in the history of the triumphant return of any other 
once defeated and ill-used party, in regard to its dealings with 
its former oppressors. That disposes of the charge of past 
injustice adduced by Dr. Martineau, and so destroys the plea 
that the Church of England may be righteously amerced now 
because of the Jast Act of Uniformity, which did but attempt 
in one way, what Dr. Martineau’s spiritual progenitors, the 
founders of English Unitarianism, did in another, to guard 
against the reimposition of the intolerable yoke of Calvinistic 
Puritanism upon the English nation. Two circumstances in 
connexion with the Puritan revolution are important for the 
present discussion. On the one hand, very much the sort of 
Church polity advocated by the Church Reform Union was 
actually set up under it; in that a great variety of sectaries 
were given equal ecclesiastical standing and tenure of bene- 
fices, though the chief share naturally fell to the Independents 
and Presbyterians, while loyal Anglicans and Roman Catholics 
were rigidly excluded from the quasi-Church of England 
thus constituted ; and, on the other, the experiment proved 
a total failure, whether as a wholesome religious influence, or 
as a bid for popularity. It worked disaster for morals,' to 
say nothing of its theological shortcomings, and the detesta- 
tion it inspired in the country, not any action on the part of 
the returning hierarchy, caused the enactment of those into- 
lerant statutes of the Restoration Parliament, which accurately 
mirror the public opinion of their day. As to the practical 
success of their settlement, the Churchmen of Charles II.’s 
day can hardly be judged unfavourably by anyone who 
will bear in mind that the modus vivendi they devised has 
worked with singularly little friction for more than two cen- 
turies, and that they so reduced the area of Nonconformity 
that at the: accession of George I. the Dissenting factor 
amounted to no more than four per cent. of the nation. Its 
enormous development since that time is due to two causes: 

1 How disastrous it was, may be gathered from the remarkable work 
by the Presbyterian, Thomas Edwards, Gangrena,; or, a Catalogue and 
Discovery of many of the Errors, Heresies, Blasphemies, and pernicious 
Practices of the Sectaries of this Time, vented and acted in England 
in these four last Years. As also a particular Narration of divers 


Stories, remarkable Passages, Letters, &c., concerning the present Sects. 
London, 1646. 
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the dominance under the Hanoverian dynasty of the Broad 
Church school in Church and State, which hampered the free 
action of the Church itself, and all but quenched its spiritual 
life ; and the impatience of the Evangelical revivalists at the 
end of the eighteenth century with all -ecclesiastical regula- 
tions which even seemed to check or delay the propagation 
of their views at all times and places, in season and out of 
season. They made for the line of least resistance, and prac- 
tically re-created Dissent as a spiritual and political power in 
England ; while the question of Subscription has had all along 
but the slightest bearing on the matter. When it is further 
remembered that it was the very school which had brought 
the Church of England to the last gasp of spiritual life, the 
lowest pitch of practical activity, and the meanest place in 
popular respect, which got up the Feathers Tavern petition 
in 1772 for the abolition of Subscription to the formularies, 
students of history may be pardoned for drawing the obvious 
conclusion as to the motives and merits of the proposal, when 
revived by men who, however superior personally, are yet 
closely akin by theological attitude to the Hoadlys, Black- 
burnes, and Whistons of the eighteenth century.' In truth, the 


1 A few sentences from Edmund Burke’s speech in Parliament on the 
Feathers Tavern Association petition in 1772 for the abolition of clerical 
subscription are not inappropriate. ‘These gentlemen complain of hard- 
ships. No considerable number shows discontent ; but . . . let us consider 
what that hardship is. They want to be preferred clergymen in the Church 
of England as by law established ; but their consciences will not suffer 
them to conform to the doctrines and practices of that Church ; that is, 
they want to be teachers in a Church to which they do not belong ; and 
it is an odd sort of hardship. They want to receive the emoluments 
appropriated for teaching one set of doctrines, whilst they are teaching 
another. . . . The laws of toleration provide for every real grievance 
that these gentlemen can rationally complain of. Are they hindered 
from professing their belief of what they think to be truth? If they do 
not like the Establishment, there are a hundred different modes of Dis- 
sent in which they may teach. But, even if they are so unfortunately 
circumstanced that of all that variety none will please them, they have 
free liberty to assemble a congregation of their own ; and if any persons 
think their fancies (they may be brilliant imaginations) worth paying for, 
they are at liberty to maintain them as their clergy ; nothing hinders it. 
. . « But howdo youease and relieve? How do you know that in making 
a door into the Church for these gentlemen, you do not drive ten times 

You displease all the clergy of England 
now actually in office for the chance of obliging a score or two, perhaps, 
of gentlemen who are, or want to be, beneficed clergymen, and do you 
oblige? Alter your liturgy, and will it please all even of those who wish 
an alteration? Will they agree in what ought to be altered? And, after 
it is altered to the mind of everyone, you are no further advanced than if 
you had not taken a single step ; because a large body of men will then say, 


you ought to have no liturgy at all. And then these men, who now com- 
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outcry against all subscription and measures for securing a 
certain degree of uniformity disregards these two cardinal 
facts: that there must be some form of contract, some 
pledges, to bind and guide the office-bearers in every organised 
society, as a condition of its coherence, and that these pledges 
are designed for the security and advantage of the members 
in general, that they may really get what the society con- 
tracts to give them, and not something else, which they do 
not want, palmed off upon them at the caprice of individuals. 
Even those societies which have set themselves most steadily 
against fixed standards and formularies have been compelled 
to adopt something virtually of that kind to insure their own 
continuity and identity. Simple issues of this nature cannot 
be set aside by appeal to adverse opinions expressed by dis- 
tinguished persons who have happened to dislike Subscription, 
particularly when, as in the cases of Dr. Arnold and Dean 
Stanley, to whom Sir George Cox refers, they have been 
constitutionally incapable of apprehending any abstract pro- 
position whatever in theology or metaphysics, such as must 
frequently recur in dogmatic formularies. And thus, while a 
reference to their opinion on the matter may touch the sense 
of humour, it cannot affect the serious judgment. 

The customary limitation of the pulpits of each society to 
its own ministers operates further in aid of uniformity of doc- 
trine, for interchange of pulpits is rare, exceptional, and for 
the most part confined to bodies closely allied to each other 
in tenets and polity. Where it is otherwise, the act would 
seem to denote either haziness of mind or disaffection on the 
part of host and guest in respect of the teaching of their 
several societies. For they put each other in a wholly false 
position. Ifthe guest should avail himself of his opportunity 
to the advantage of his own society, and preach its special 
tenets, he has violated the unwritten laws of hospitality ; if he 
withholds them, he is being so far disloyal to his own com- 
munion and presumably to his own conscience ; if he confines 
himself to purely uncontentious matter, he at any rate by his 


plain so bitterly that they are shut out, will themselves bar the door 
against thousands of others. Dissent, not satisfied with toleration, is not 
conscience, but ambition. . .. Nor can you content other men’s con- 
science, real or pretended, by any concessions: follow your own ; seek 
peace and ensue it... . It is not the rights of private conscience that 
are in question, but the propriety of the terms which are proposed by law 
as the title to public emoluments; so that the complaint is not that there 
is not toleration of diversity in opinion, but that diversity in opinion is 
not rewarded by bishoprics, rectories, and collegiate stalls’ (Burke's 
Works, ed. 1834, vol. ii. p. 467). 
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presence helps to convey to his hearers a wrong impression as 
to the relation which his society bears to his host's, since, if 
he were justified in his proceeding, it could only be in virtue 
of a recognised alliance between the two—just what, in the 
majority of instances, certainly does not exist. And thus the 
thing seldom happens at all, and not often enough to have 
appreciable effect in breaking down the demarcations of 
theology in any quarter. Just such a breaking down appears 
to have been the aim of the Occasional Sermons Bill, sent up 
once or twice in Parliament as a kind of pilot-balloon before 
the larger measure now under discussion; for its obvious 
result, if enacted, would have been that clergymen who could 
not preach some particular doctrine with impunity might 
easily have called in the aid of a preacher not amenable to 
ecclesiastical law to do it for them, and then would have had 
the common-sense argument ready to hand—that what A. 
might do in church, B. ought surely to be free to do also; 
that if such and such teaching had once been admitted, there 
could be no longer any ground for a personal prohibition. 

It is noticeable, further, that the agitation against Subscrip- 
tion includes the Prayer Book, not less than the Creeds and 
Articles, in its scope. It is not a mere demand for more 
variety, for greater flexibility, in the public services, for that 
has already been attained in some considerable degree, as one 
result of the liturgical part of the Church revival, and is being 
steadily pushed further, at once in the direction of extreme 
simplicity in mission services for the untrained, and of stately 
elaboration in the offices of great festivals, while a wise reluc- 
tance to interfere is exhibited by the authorities so long as 
the acts done are plainly consistent with loyalty to the Church, 
even if they cannot be entirely reconciled with a rigid inter- 
pretation of statute law. The Three Hours’ service on Good 
Friday is an apt example, a startling Ritualistic innovation 
but a few years back, and now, divested of all partisan asso- 
ciations, freely adopted everywhere. There is no recognition 
whatever in the programme of this kind and degree of relaxa- 
tion ; nor is it even asked that an extemporaneous element 
may occasionally be added to or substituted for the petitions 
in the Prayer Book. What is desired is the power of setting 
it aside altogether and putting anything else in its stead. 
Now, what this at any rate seems to mean, is this: Expe- 
rience teaches that even the most stringent and explicit 
doctrinal standards have never yet resisted the disintegrating 
influences of time, of persistent criticism, glossing, and evasion, 
so that it is a common thing to see whole communions of con- 
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siderable size and importance drift widely away from any 
fairly tenable construction of their own unrepealed formularies. 
Lutheran Germany, Huguenot France, Gomarist Holland, 
little more now than vaguely Deist, supply noteworthy ex- 
amples of this law. But, contrariwise, the other law, Ler 
orandi, norma credendi, holds universally also ; and no liturgical 
Church has ever lost its corporate faith, whatever may have 
been the spread of infidelity amongst its individual members. 
Hence, chiefly, the very slight effect produced upon the Church 
of England by the open assault of Secularism from without, 
or by the hidden mining of secret Agnosticism within. The 
Prayer Book has neutralized the flippant newspaper and the 
ambiguous sermon alike, and has proved the surest bulwark 
of historical Christianity. And therefore, if the Church 
Reform Union can compass their ends, the Prayer Book is to 
go, not by summary abolition, as under the Cromwellian per- 
secution, but by permitted and encouraged disuse. 

The inevitable result, then, if not the secret purpose, of the 
scheme of the Church Reform Union, in its three main heads 
of abolished Subscription, co-ordinate footing in the Church 
of England for all denominations in the country professing 
Christianity, and the erection of statutory parish boards, 
would be the destruction of dogma, the assertion of the prin- 
ciple that there is no religious opinion so true as to be inhe- 
rently binding as an essential part of Christianity, few, if any, 
so false as to be inadmissible in Church pulpits. Without 
stopping to discuss the moral and intellectual demerits of 
such a thesis, it is to be observed that the realization of the 
plan would involve the destruction of the Church of England, 
not merely its transformation, even on a very large scale. 

For the Church of England is not, as some would describe 
it, the nation organizing itself for religious purposes, as the 
State is the nation organizing itself for political and executive 
purposes ; nor is it a great philanthropic club, nor yet a moral 
university. All these definitions involve the notion of a volun- 
tary association, which persons are free to join or quit at their 
pleasure, which can have its constitution fundamentally 
modified, if need be, and its teaching altered, without loss of 
identity or character. But that is not in the least a picture 
of the Church of the New Testament, which is there described 
as a society instituted by Christ Himself, as the Kingdom of 
God on earth, and His own mystical Body, as the witness 
and keeper of Divine revelation, and as furnished by its 
Founder with a definite body of doctrine, called the ‘ Gospel 
of the Kingdom,’ equipped with laws and ordinances, 
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furnished with officers, and endowed with peculiar powers 
and privileges, making it, in sum, ‘the pillar and ground of 
the truth. We find, on consulting the Epistles, that great 
care was taken to expel all teaching inconsistent with that so 
committed to the Church, and that disregard of the traditions 
of the new society was also followed by exclusion of the 
offenders from Church fellowship; nay, in the case of the 
special error of Docetism, by separation of its fautors from 
social intercourse with Christians ; while, lastly, it is assumed 
throughout, and definitely stated more than once, that the 
laity are to be subject in spiritual matters to the pastorate 
set over them by Apostolic commission. Accordingly, the 
Church of England, in claiming, as it does, to be the local 
province of this Divine Kingdom, to be the local embodiment 
of the Apostolic Church, thereby declares itself to be in a 
position analogous to that of a body incorporated by Royal 
Charter, which cannot vary in a tittle from the provisions of 
that charter without risk of forfeiture. If it be the New 
Testament Church by devolution and inheritance, it is bound 
by New Testament rules in all essential particulars. Fore- 
most amongst its obligations is the maintenance of ‘the faith 
once delivered to the saints, and therewith resistance to 
all conflicting doctrines. No one who reads the New Testa- 
ment can suppose S. Paul permitting, in any of the Churches 
he founded, the denial of the Resurrection, or the assertion 
that it was already past, the disuse of Baptism and the 
Eucharist, or the participation in idol sacrifices, as a necessary 
circumstance of social intercourse in a mainly heathen society. 
But if a Church Reform Union had been set up in his day, 
this is exactly what he would have been called on to do—a 
demand he would have most probably met by delivering its 
authors over to Satan, that they might learn not to blas- 
pheme. Such a toleration of all indiscriminate and miscel- 
laneous teaching as that which would be forced on the 
Church by the programme under consideration would make 
the discharge of its own primary function as the faithful 
custodian of a divine revelation impossible, and so far destroy 
its essential character and raison d’étre. Again, it has been 
said that the Catholic Church is the Kingdom of God. It is 
not a republic, a democracy, though it has brought the truest 
democratic teaching into practical operation. But the essen- 
tial distinction between a kingdom and a republic, is that in a 
kingdom the Sovereign is the fountain of honour and autho- 
rity, all public commissions must emanate directly or indirectly 
from the Crown, and all citizens are the Crown’s subjects. 
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Contrariwise, in a republic, the people is the sovereign power, 
and the executive is merely its servant and delegate. The 
President of the United States, though wielding during his 
term of office more direct political power than the Queen of 
Great Britain, is not, even in theory, sovereign of the Re- 
public: he is merely, so to speak, the bailiff or steward of the 
electors whose votes installed him. So, too, the same distinc- 
tion runs through the two main groups into which Christendom 
is divided, the ancient historical Churches, which declare 
themselves to be representative of the original society founded 
by Christ, and the modern communions which are the result 
of voluntary association and compact. In the former, it is 
held that a minister must derive his commission from above, 
from the Founder Himself, through successive devolution 
from the first officers of the Divine Kingdom; in the latter, 
with trifling exceptions, the commission avowedly comes 
from below, and it is the election by the flock that makes the 
minister, any subsequent form of ordination being added 
simply for decency, and as a token of recognition by senior 
ministers of the body, not as necessary to confer, or even to 
ratify, the commission to the pastorate. But that method of 
procedure results in this: that members of the ancient 
Churches are compelled to regard such persons as merely 
man’s ministers and delegates, not God’s, and are not free, as 
a matter of loyalty, to acknowledge their equality with them- 
selves, or even that they are lawful ministers at all. It is 
like calling on an Irish Loyalist at the present day to admit 
the legality and validity of the courts and officers of the 
National League. Therefore, here is another item of the 
programme which Churchmen could not accept on any terms, 
for to accept it would be to transform the Kingdom into a 
democracy, and so to destroy the essential character of the 
Church in a fresh way, to forfeit their sacred charter by 
another violation of its terms. Even looking at the Church 
as a mere civil institution, such a breach with its past as is 
involved in such complete subversion of its doctrine and 
polity, amounts to nothing less than its dissolution, and the 
erection of a wholly new body in its stead. 

Moreover, the very first and most essential requisite of a 
Church which is to inspire either respect or affection, is that it 
should know its own mind. Vacillation and infirmity of pur- 
pose in a single individual may not destroy regard, though they 
must enfeeble esteem, but they are fatal to a corporate body 
which is in any way dependent on its reputation. And it is 
mainly because the Church of Rome has usually known its own 
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mind—though there are some notable exceptions to be found 
in its annals—and has not been afraid to avow and stand by 
its determination, even in the teeth of the most formidable 
difficulties, that it continues to hold its commanding position 
in Christendom, overliving and overcoming disasters and 
errors which would have wrecked any less steadfast body ten 
times over. But under the scheme of the Reform Union, the 
Church of England would have neither mind nor body of its 
own ; it would connote no creed, no polity, no settled pur- 
pose ; it would mean a different thing, not only in different 
parishes, according to the composition of the local majority, 
but from time to time in every parish, as each of the disparate 
elements collected, though not combined, under its common 
name, happened to come into play. And as nothing would 
remain under such conditions to excite loyalty or to offer 
attraction, it would be doomed from the beginning to a fleet- 
ing life and a dishonoured end. 

But that is not ‘expansion,’ and ‘ expansion’ is the pro- 
fessed aim of the agitators. A partial analogy, defective in 
that the factor of obedience or disobedience to the Divine 
will does not enter into it, may be furnished by supposing a 
similar project on foot to make the Universities, as national 
institutions, ‘co-extensive with the zte/lectual thought and 
life of the nation,’ and with that end enacting that members 
of the Zetetic Society, who hold that the earth is flat, and 
that the sun revolves round it, should teach astronomy alter- 
nately with the professors who hold with Kepler, Copernicus, 
and Newton ; that comparative philology should permissively 
be taught by men who believe Hebrew to be the one primeval 
language from which all others are derived; that medicine 
should have University advocates of a universal pill; and 
that the Universities should be compelled to recognise all 
bogus degrees from every quarter, without inquiry either 
into the genuineness of the diploma or the qualification of 
the holder, and to give their franchise and the right of teach- 
ing in their name to every dunce, faddist, and impostor who 
presented himself for that purpose. 

Would that be to expand the Universities, or to destroy 
their character as centres of learning and as trustworthy 
educational institutions, as much bound to warn their students 
against intellectual error as to communicate to them intellec- 
tual truth ? 

This illustration will serve one turn, at any rate, that of 
showing the fallacies underlying Sir George Cox’s quotation 
from the Prayer for all Sorts and Conditions of Men, and Dr. 
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Martineau’s theory of the idea connoted by the title ‘Church 
of England.’ According to the former, the phrase ‘all who 
profess and call themselves Christians’ is a definition of the 
Catholic Church, named in the immediately preceding clause, 
and therefore to bring all such persons in England bodily into 
the Church of England without any pretence of their con- 
forming to its doctrine and polity, would be merely carrying 
out the Church’s own theory. The answer is that the whole 
context not only fails to justify this view, but directly contra- 
dicts it. The passage runs thus :—‘ More especially, we pray 
for the good estate of the Catholic Church, that it may be so 
guided and governed by Thy good Spirit, that all who profess 
and call themselves Christians may be led into the way of 
truth, and hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of 
peace, and in righteousness of life.’ This is obviously a prayer 
for two things, for the expansion of the Catholic Church by 
the entrance therein of non-Catholic Christians now outside ; 
and for the marks of unity, orthodoxy, and righteousness in the 
Church itself. The words ‘led into the way of truth’ signify 
that those spoken of are now in the way of error, out of which 
they need to be led ; the words ‘the faith’ point to a fixed 
body of doctrine, binding on all members of the Catholic 
Church. Nothing can be extracted from such language in 
favour of a policy of levelling down instead of levelling up, 
and of erecting the principle of ‘agreeing to differ’ into a 
note of Catholicity. So, too, Dr. Martineau’s contention that 
a body calling itself ‘Church of England’ is bound thereby 
to make room within it for all religious opinions current in 
England, is much as if he were to say that the title ‘ University’ 
obliges the teaching body in such an institution to teach 
every current opinion on the subjects of its curriculum. Of 
course, ‘Church of England’ is so far from meaning any such 
thing, that the real force of the name is that it is the one 
religious body in England which is not at liberty to revolu- 
tionise its teaching, which is bound to bear steadfast witness 
against religious error, however popular and powerful. 

That the scheme, if carried out, would exacerbate con- 
troversy and polemical hostility will appear at once when the 
circumstances are looked at steadily. As things now are, 
each preacher of the several denominations, having only his 
own people in their own meeting to deal with, has no special 
temptation to be controversial. He is more likely, on the 
whole, to be hortatory and didactic, and to utter counsels of 
peace. But throwthe parish churches open to all comers, and 
the successive sermons inevitably assume the character of a 
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discussion carried on by successive speakers, each of whom 
desires that his cause shall prevail over those of the others, 
and is thus under a powerful and recurrent temptation, which 
may well prove irresistible, to give a controversial tone to his 
addresses, honestly for the purpose of combating what he 
holds to be dangerous error propounded from the same pulpit, 
as well as of declaiming on the merits of his own society, and 
the contrasting faults of other bodies. To the polemical 
temper which this process, long carried on, would assuredly 
engender in the adherents of the competing societies, is to 
be added the worry and unrest of the ordinary peaceable 
church-goer of the old school, who would never know what 
new doctrine or type of worship might be sprung upon him 
any Sunday, with the result of making him stop away 
altogether, or else join a reconstructed unestablished Church 
of England, fashioned on the old familiar lines. Nor are we 
at the end yet. There is one English institution for which 
scarcely any one has a good word. Its stolid narrowness, 
its administrative incapacity, its financial thriftlessness, its 
sordid aims, its corrupt jobbing, its brawling manners, have 
made the British Vestry a by-word. And it is precisely this 
organism, which fails so abjectly in the management of com- 
paratively simple municipal affairs, which is, under the new 
name of Parish Board, to be entrusted with the oversight of the 
incomparably more delicate, complex, and difficult spiritual and 
devotional concerns of the parishioners. Could human folly go 
further on the path of generating strife, chaos, and irreligion ? 

Nothing of all this is expansion. That scientific term 
means ‘increase of volume,’ and the volume of the Church of 
England can be increased in but one way, that of making it 
so efficient and attractive as to win over outsiders and induce 
them to enter into it. It is not so very long ago that the 
Church of England seemed effete and was uninteresting ; that 
accretions to it were rare, and defections frequent. It is at 
this moment stronger, more active, more respected, and more 
influential than it had been since the fourteenth century ; it 
has displayed a vigour, an elasticity, and an adaptiveness with 
which even its most devoted adherents had not credited it, 
and it has employed those faculties chiefly in the task of 
amending its own defects, and inventing new machinery to 
meet the ever new demands of the time. What has been the 
secret of this singular revival, persistent through fifty years 
of effort? Simply that during these fifty years the Church 
has been dealt with on the above-described lines by those 
who waked it from its lethargy, those of its being God’s 
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Kingdom in England, with a divine origin and supernatural 
gifts. The two other main plans tried, that of the Erastian 
Latitudinarians of the Revolution and Georgian era, and that 
of the Evangelicals towards the close of the last century, both 
issued in the contraction of the Church of England, in the 
exodus of a large part of the population from its pale, in the 
transfer elsewhither of the centre of spiritual activity in the 
country. The scientific deduction from these historical facts 
is that the two methods in question were out of harmony 
with the real nature and essence of the English Church, and 
failed precisely because it was neither a subordinate depart- 
ment of the Home Office, entrusted under secular supervision 
with the moral police of the country, nor yet merely one 
amongst a number of equally Christian denominations, but 
not so free to preach the Gospel as some of its neighbours. 
Then came the third plan, involving what some would call 
the arrogant, others the superstitious, and others again the 
crazy, theory that the Church of England, for the reasons 
mentioned above, is not only superior in claims to all its com- 
petitors, but entitled to the spiritual allegiance of all English- 
men. On all calculations of probability, this method was 
bound to fail more swiftly, conspicuously, and irrecoverably 
than the two former had done, especially as it had arrayed 
against it, almost from the first, the combined influence of 
the court, the press, the bar, the episcopate, and the great 
moneyed class, then, as now, largely identified with Evan- 
gelicalism. But it has succeeded, and that by the confession 
of those who are most reluctant to admit the facts. To the 
minds of those who have been active in the movement which 
has so prospered, this success seems to attest the truth of the 
theory which inspired the original kinetic energy; to those 
who are unable to allow the validity of such a deduction, it 
may at least be clear that it would not be a wise policy to 
adopt a scheme which means nothing short of undoing every 
scrap of the work achieved so patiently and brilliantly, and the 
revival, in a grossly exaggerated form, of the methods which 
all but stifled the Church of England in the eighteenth 
century. The claim which the Church of England can truly 
make now to all professing Christians of other denominations 
in the country is that if they will enter her pale, they will 
find cherished and honoured there the particular tenet which 
is the salt and life of their own society, so that they will lose 
nothing which they held dear before, but that they will learn 
much besides, other great truths which their own narrower 
theology omits or obscures, but which are necessary even to 
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the due apprehension of the fragment of Christian belief it 
does maintain and reverence. Dr. Martineau, who has con- 
fessed more than once how he is obliged to seek outside his 
own denomination for certain vital factors of spiritual religion, 
would find there the Divine Unity more firmly held than 
within his own society, as well as more logically, and together 
with it just those graces which he has learned to admire and 
seek elsewhere than at home; the Friend will find the inner 
light of the Spirit in no degree impugned, while he recovers 
those mystical rites which his fathers cast away in error; the 
Calvinist, if any are left save as atheistic determinists, will 
learn that it is possible to bow in reverence before the attri- 
bute of Divine sovereignty, and at the same time to vindicate 
Divine love, justice, and mercy ; the Salvationist will find the 
true doctrine of conversion preached, and bright, hearty 
services in which zeal does not pass into irreverence, nor 
excitement into orgy. And so of all others in their turn. 
But carry the programme of the Church Reform Union into 
effect, and this distinctive glory of the Church of England is 
irrecoverably gone; for it must needs become, under one 
aspect of the change, a colourless, creedless, nerveless nega- 
tion, with nothing to offer any outsider as an attraction, 
nothing to retain any of its own former adherents within its 
pale ; while, under another aspect, it must take the temporary 
form of the particular sect which is licensed to trade under its 
name, and exhibit locally the defective and narrow theology 
of the Methodists in one parish, that of the Swedenborgians in 
a second, and of the Baptists in a third ; even if the unlikely 
feat were accomplished of keeping up the original limitation 
to Christians of some sort, and the Secularists failed to force 
their way in time to a share of the privileges conferred upon 
persons whom they might allege with some truth to be no 
better citizens than themselves. How such an experience 
could have any other end than the disruption of the chaotic 
society thus crazily constructed by doctrinaires is impossible 
to imagine, for no self-respecting and believing Christian 
could be persuaded to enter it if outside, or to abide in it if 
inside. It might be expanded, indeed, but only as a soap- 
bubble is expanded by a mephitic gas, to be burst by the 
very force that gave it being, and fall, in a few drops of dirty 
water, neglected to the ground. It would be like transforming 
the Bank of England into an unlimited bubble company, 
trading indeed under the old name, but like Overend and 
Gurney, with no capital behind it, and with a Black Friday 
inevitably near at hand. 
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ArT. IL—RECENT TRANSLATIONS FROM 
S. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA. 


1. Commentary on the Gospel according to S. Fohn. By 
S. CyrIL, Archbishop of Alexandria. Vol. II. S. John 
ix.-xxi. (London, 1885.) 

2. On Faith and the Creed. By the Rev. C. A. HEURTLEY, 
D.D. (Oxford and London, 1886.) 


THE first-named of these volumes, which will apparently 
close the series inaugurated in 1838 under the name of ‘The 
Library of the Fathers,’ enjoys the advantage of a preface 
by Dr. Liddon, explaining the circumstances which have caused 
its appearance. In 1874 Mr. P. E. Pusey published the first 
volume of a translation of this Commentary, which, extending 
to S. John ix. 1, ‘was reviewed, we are told, ‘by an English 
critic in terms which rendered its humble and too self-dis- 
trusting author unwilling to resume it.’ We fear that these 
words may produce an impression which would hardly do 
justice to the case; the reader might infer that the critic was 
captious and inequitable. Now, we never met with the review 
in question ; but we are constrained to say, as we said ona 
former occasion (Church Quarterly Review, xv. 287), when 
reviewing another volume of Mr. Pusey’s translations from 
S. Cyril, that ‘translation was not his forte, and that when he 
attempted it, he seldom rose above the baldest ‘ construing,’ 
very often so strangely worded as to associate his author’s 
name with mere grotesqueness. The fact is undeniable, how- 
ever we may account for it ; our own supposition is, that Mr. 
Pusey was debarred from success in this line by the very 
narrow range of literary interest to which he perforce restricted 
himself, when ‘in his uniform filial love,’ in obedience to his 
father’s wish, he ‘ took as the central work of his life to make 
the text of S. Cyril’s works as exact as it could be made.’ 
(The words are Dr. ‘Pusey’s own, quoted in Dr. Liddon’s 
Preface, p. iv.) The task of finishing the version was ‘en- 
trusted’ by Dr. Pusey after his son’s death ‘to a scholar who 
was at the time taking up his residence in Oxford, after 
gaining honours ‘in the London University.’ We sincerely 
wish that it were possible for us to express unqualified satis- 
faction with the result, as contained in the volume before us ; 
but the hopes with which we began to compare this new 
translation with the original have been, we must needs say, 
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largely disappointed.! The best part of the work consists of 
the earlier pages, which Dr. Pusey had ‘read through and 
approved.’ Indeed, in various parts of the book we find not 
a few felicitous renderings, not a little that will bring the 
English reader into fairly close relation with Cyril’s thought. 
But we are all the more perplexed by finding too many 
tokens of inaccuracy, and, as we must conjecture, hurried work, 
for which we were not prepared. Not to dwell on a frequent 
lack of due punctuation, or on cases in which English idiom 
has been neglected, or on some such quaintnesses as ‘the 
sore stumbled race,’ ‘ right rotten words,’ ‘ O fellow,’ ‘ forging 
His disciples into a courageous disposition, or on such ques- 
tionable English as ‘to thoroughly scrutinise them,’ ‘to 
strictly guard,’ &c.; or such false English as ‘like we do 
ourselves,’ ‘ capable to exhibit ;’? and after making full allow- 
ance for possible errors of the press as explaining one or two 
strange iterations, e.g. ‘with respect to those things at which 
they would be likely to be cast down, persuading them in turn 
to rejoice . . . persuading them to change their minds and 
rather to rejoice at these things at which they had not without 
reason been dismayed’ (p. 408), or ‘and as we overcome sin, 
and as we overcome death that wholly died in Christ’ (p. 476, 
the original being, ‘ And as we overcome sin, which was utterly 
put to death in Christ,’) we are still unable to account for a 
variety of other flaws, both negative and positive. Why, for 
instance, are words, or even clauses, left out in this representa- 
tion of the original? For instance, we ought to find, and do 
not find, in p. 389, l. 25,‘ but that they deem Christian conduct 
unimportant ;’ in p. 412, 1. 5, ‘to those who are fond of the 
basest things, and have gone all lengths in worldly shameless- 
ness ;’ in p. 413, |. 32, ‘and let it not seem intolerable to be 
hated, seeing that I have suffered the like before you ;’ in p. 415, 
1.25, ‘ by keeping back the teaching which could win men over 
to self-restraint ;’ in p. 416, |. 28, ‘ And He warns them before- 
hand that this will assuredly happen in every case, on account 
of the badness of those who have to be trained ;’ in p. 511, 1. 
15, ‘for He is God, who became man,’ &c. On the other hand, 
words are sometimes inserted without authority and without 
necessity, ¢.g., ‘divine’ in p. 518,11; ‘the’ before ‘true God’ 
in p. 524; ‘perhaps,’ in p. 545, 1.31; ‘the Messiah,’ in p. 693, 


1 Of course Dr. Liddon is not responsible for the translation. 

2 At p. 302 we find this sentence: ‘ For the Spirit is not a Son, but 
we will accept in faith verily and properly to be and to subsist as that 
which He is’ (!), instead of, ‘ but we will accept Him in faith as really 
and properly existing, and being that which He is.’ 
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1. 32. Again, setting aside mere laxities of translation, we 
have words and phrases quite misrendered, as ‘certainly’ is 
put for ‘therefore’ in p. 29, ‘suffering’ for ‘subjection’ in p., 
347, ‘firmly’ for ‘by a relation’ in p. 100, ‘doctrine’ for ‘ prin- 
ciple’ or ‘law’ in p. 85, ‘flock’ for ‘fold’ in p. 89, ‘in their 
pettiness’ for ‘by way of disparagement’ in p. 23, ‘it is very 
evident’ for ‘it is with special emphasis’ in p. 95, ‘but’ for 
‘because’ in p. 528, ‘inherent’ for ‘personal’ in p. 513 (év- 
vrootatov being rightly rendered in p. 170), ‘ reprobates’ for 
‘deserters’ in p. 342, ‘those they love’ for ‘those who are 
being saved’ in p. 401, ‘feel an uneasy suspicion’ for ‘be an 
object of suspicion’ in p. 180, ‘cheeks’ for ‘heart’ (lit. bowels) 
in p. 653, ‘ thirsts’ for ‘hungers’ in p. 697, ‘ He still perceives’ 
for ‘Observe throughout’ in p. 511 (where ésurnpe is clearly 
mistaken for éarutnpe?), and, strangest of all, perhaps, ‘ No’ for 
‘Yes’ (vai) in p. 389. In this latter case, as the context would 
show, the mistranslation involves an absurdity, as it does also 
when ‘ Nature the queen of all things’ is put instead of ‘that 
Nature which is supreme over all things,’ p. 6; when the 
Holy Spirit is described as ‘ working on the senses,’ instead of 
as ‘both living and manifest, p. 459 ; when ‘ robbed’ is made 
to stand for ‘deprived’ (by lawful authority), p. 377.1 We 
cannot conceive why 6 dv@pwmos tod Xpicrod is rendered by 
‘O Christ’s man, p. 57. But more than this, the meaning of 
entire clauses is frequently perverted; thus, ‘the request 
for which he ought to be punished shall in no wise be granted,’ 
p. 62, instead of ‘he will get no good from deprecating the 
punishment due to him ;’ so in p. 146, ‘He declares not 
merely that the Word shall then be glorified,’ instead of ‘It 
is not as unclothed (2.2. with flesh) that He says that the Word 
shall be glorified’ (yupvdv in this sense having been fairly 
rendered in p. 103); so in p. 573, ‘that we should make 
excuses for our bloodguiltiness, instead of ‘should exact 
penalties for bloodshed ;’ so in p. 319, ‘to get over the words 
due to the subject . . . without using lengthy proofs,’ instead 
of ‘ that we may not, by using lengthy arguments on this point, 
pass by the discussion which the matter in hand requires ;’ so 
in p. 333, ‘inasmuch as the subject-matter that underlies 
them is one and the same, things diverse from each other in 
quality may admit of comparison (I am far from saying they 
are identical) according to the law of contraries, instead of 
‘for in the case of any one subject, opposite qualities cannot, 
I presume, combine, if the law of contraries is to hold ;’ so 


1 So when the original sense of mpdfevosy ‘ patron,’ is given instead of 
its derived sense, ‘ bestower,’ in p. 20. 
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in p. 334, ‘or how could one speak without falling into error ?’ 
instead of ‘or in whatever respect one could rightly mention’ 
(a similar error occurs in p. 354); so in p.257, ‘and so advance 
the glory of God’ for ‘if so it seemed good to God.’ 

Again, in p. 338, ‘ perhaps some one will plausibly say that 
Christ is not amongst us according to the power of the God- 
head,’ instead of ‘for it may be reasonably said, When is 
Christ zo¢ with us,” &c. So,in p. 341,‘we shall not think that 
the peace which is here meant is something which has not a 
real and independent existence,’ where it should be, ‘we shall 
not think that “peace” in this sense zs something with a sub- 
stantive existence of its own ;’ in p. 350, ‘though they are not 
even able to look at them together in this aspect, and things 
different in kind can in no way be compared, instead of ‘though 
they cannot even perceive this, that things different,’ &c. ; in 
the next page, ‘for He thought, perhaps, when comparing 
His Incarnate nature with His Divine, they could not help 
making profit out of the inquiry .... Is it not so? how 
could it be otherwise ?’ instead of, ‘for this (Arian) writer, 
perhaps, thought that if we compared His flesh with His 
Divine nature, this comparison would be quite profitless. . . 
but it is not so: how could itbe so?’ In p. 369, ‘ the heretic 

. says that no argument will induce those who as it were 
distort the aim of the words, &c.; rather, ‘... that no 
argument will warrant us in distorting, &c. In p. 382, ‘what 
is there now to hinder us from . . . distorting the meaning of 
the illustration, and being converted against our will by a like 
folly, and choosing to revolt from this puerile . . . conception?’ 
rather, ... ‘from upsetting them yet further against their 
will by an equivalent absurdity, (so that they shall be) ready to 
abandon,’ &c. In p. 424, ‘will pretend that I was an opponent 
of their ancestral laws;’ rather, ‘ will pretend to be fighting on 
the side of their ancestral laws.’ In p. 429,‘ be requited by the 
silence of wzspoken thanksgivings ;’ rather, ‘be honoured by 
incessant (dovyytois) hymns of praise.’ In p. 497, ‘ He rather 
refers to the glory which belongs ever to Him, and its appro- 
priate temple in the heavens, and His own return thither in 
the raiment of the flesh;’ rather, ‘He carries up His own 
temple’ (His body) ‘ itself to the glory which ever belongs to it, 
or rather brings back Himself with His own flesh.’ In p. 509, 
‘the opinion held about their majesty is not various,’ for 
‘there the glory of dignity is exactly equal.’ In p. 532, 
‘whosoever are by nature in Christ, in the Father’s likeness 
adopted, and chosen to be His disciples,’ for ‘ which condition 
exists naturally in Christ, even as in the Father, but in the 
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holy disciples is acquired and superadded.’ In p. 538 we are 
told that the Son, ‘as God, came between and hedged off and 
built a wall of partition between human nature and sin ;’ what 
Cyril says is, ‘on the removal (é« péoou yeyovdtos) of that 
which separates, and, as it were, walls off the nature of 
man from God, that is, sin,’ a familiar idea which is rightly 
expressed only four lines further on, ‘if sin sunders and 
dissevers man from God. In p. 547, ‘ the semblance of 
truth .. .. will not differ from it (truth itself), so long as 
there does not occur an occasion of distinction ;’ where 
Cyril has simply, ‘... will be distinguished from it by 
no slight differences.’ In p. 343 occurs an extraordinary ex- 
cursion of fancy—‘ As a fond and good father, compelled for 
some needful purpose to take his children from the nurse that 
bears them, where Cyril wrote,‘... to take a journey away 
from his native country,’ this sense of ths éveyxovons being 
rightly given in p. 405, by one of the curious inconsistencies 
which abound in this book (compare, 4eg., p. 346, where 
dpraypov is rendered ‘robbery,’ with p. 345, &c., where it is 
rendered ‘a prize’). Repeatedly, too, do we encounter such 
mistranslations as might have seemed impossible for a theo- 
logical scholar familiar with the doctrinal language of Cyril's 
time. We have more than once or twice the solecism of ‘ In- 
carnate Man.’ In two passages (pp. 331, 456), Cyril is actually 
made to anticipate a modern heresy, by calling the Holy 
Spirit an ‘ attribute’ of God’s substance, where in fact he says 
that the Holy Spirit ‘belongs to it ;’ and in p. 364 éy évi 
mpoowm is represented by ‘in one single aspect,’ whereas it 
obviously means ‘in one Person. On the other hand, in 
p. 488 Cyril’s ‘in distinctness’ (ze. of personality) is turned 
into ‘in diversity of nature:’ in pp. 459, 534, we are brought 
yet nearer to verbal Tritheism, the Spirit being spoken of 
as ‘having a separate and independent existence, and the 
Son as ‘having a self-dependent being,’ which would be here- 
tical. Cyril really says, ‘existing properly in Himself, ze. 
personally, and ‘so as to manifest His own personal ex- 
istence. In p. 511 Cyril is made to assert that which he is 
never weary of denying, a fusion of Godhead and manhood 
in Christ, where the term which he really uses is ‘a conjunc- 
tion’ or ‘concurrence’ (cvvddq, rightly rendered in another 
passage, p. 56)! In p. 235 we read that the Crucified is ‘no 
other than the Word of God, not so much in regard to identity 

1 So in p. 541, Cyril does zo¢ say that the attributes of humanity are 


‘merged in the Person of .. . Christ, but that they are ‘referred to’ 
His Person. 
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of essence, for the body of Christ is body and not Word,’ &c., 
where Cyril’s words, ‘I do not mean in regard to identity of 
essence,’ are a saving clause (such as he often uses), nega- 
tiving the Apollinarian notion of a consubstantiality of 
Christ’s Body with His Godhead. And what would Cyril 
have said—or rather, what would he zot have said—had he 
been told that he would be represented as using so radically 
Nestorian a phrase as ‘the wman Person,’ or ‘ the human Per- 
son of the Only-begotten,’ in one case by misconstruction of 
what means ‘not to a human person’ (p. 162), in the other on 
the ground of his having written ‘the Person of the Only- 
begotten (as existing) in manhood’ (p. 542)? Again, in p. 513, 
the technical sense of Oeros, ‘adopted,’ is lost in‘ created ;’ in 
p. 404 the force of @éc1s, as opposed to gvaus, is slurred over 
by such a literalism as ‘ position.’ Again, the very point of 
Cyril’s saying, ‘Since the Word became flesh -that is, man— 
He says that He “ received” what, as God, He had,’ is missed 
by the rendering, ‘ He says that He received Divine attributes’ 
{p. 513). Once more, in p. 551, we find both grammar and 
theology thrown into confusion: ‘Christ, who is the Spirit 
of the Father and His own Spirit, dwells in each one of 
us severally,’ instead of ‘Christ causes His own and His 
Father’s Spirit to dwell (évocxifer) in each of us. After 
noticing such aberrations, we need hardly pause to remark 
that 6 mavtwy avtd£ws does not precisely come up to ‘ren- 
dering perfect satisfaction’ (p. 210), that the verb to ‘pro- 
ceed,’ in regard to the relations interior to the Holy Trinity, 
had better be reserved for éxzropevouar, and that ‘nature’ 
should not, in a translation of Cyril, be used for Christ’s 
Manhood, except where Cyril actually so uses gvous, as he 
does in a few instances (4g. in the originals of pp. 83, 121, 
150), but not in the original of p. 84, nor of p. 235, nor of 
Pp. 345, where éy tots xa0’ jas, ‘in the sphere of human ex- 
perience,’ is made to stand for‘ so far as concerns Christ’s 
human nature.’ Here, as in other cases, the translator cannot 
have considered the context. 

We unfeignedly regret to mention grave faults of various 
kinds (of which, be it said, we have but given specimens) 
in a translation commenced under such venerable auspices, 
and forming the last volume of a famous ‘library ;’! but 
we have no choice as honest critics, not to say as conscious 
of a duty to the memory of an illustrious ancient Doctor, in 

1 Something might also be said about the very meagre list of ‘ Greek 


words given in the margin,’ compared with those belonging to Dr. Pusey’s 
preceding volume. 
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regard to one of the most famous of his works. In saying 
this, we by no means forget the peculiar irksomeness which 
must attach to the task of rendering into English any con- 
siderable portion of this Commentary. If S. Chrysostom’s 
style is such as to give his readers a favourable impression of 
ecclesiastical Greek, this cannot, we fear, be said of S. Cyril's. 
It is characterized, as Dr. Liddon admits, by ‘compound 
words, and ‘long and involved sentences;’ and if these 
were ‘the product of his sustained and anxious thought,’ they 
were also not unconnected with the corrupt literary taste 
which was probably unavoidable in the case of an Alexandrian 
writer of the fifth century. In one passage of this work (p. 27), 
after a vapid paraphrastic dilution of the speech of the man 
born blind (which, in fact, he treats no worse, in this respect, 
than various portions of our Lord’s own discourses), Cyril com- 
placently observes that this ‘breadth of idea and elegance of 
diction’ are implicitly contained in the simple words of the 
speaker ; ‘for the style which we adopt, rouréotuv, 6 éexXn- 
cuaotixds, does not exclude, nor reject as illegitimate, 7d 
xapliev év Oewpyjpaciv. This fondness for turgid amplifica- 
tion, at any cost of iucidity or simplicity, exhibits itself also 
in the frequent insertion of such verbs as ‘to love,’ ‘to wish,’ 
‘to choose,’ when they are mere surplus terms, puffing out the 
sentence ; and we observe it again in the ponderous prolixity 
of many exegetical passages, and in the tedious repetition of 
obvious moral remarks. Yet it must, in fairness, be added 
that a certain glow of imaginative brilliance not seldom 
refreshes the wearied reader; vivid terms representing the 
action of light are evidently favourites with Cyril, and he has. 
a curious liking for words which suggest the ideas of riding 
or of sport, as caynvevewv, piroOnpseiv, avaceipaterv, trapir- 
mevewv. Nor is he averse to what we now call scene-painting ; 


a ‘smile’ is here and there supposed to play on the face of 


an apostle or an evangelist (pp. 43, 115), and on xiii. 28 we 
find him venturing to say, ‘Christ povovovyl xataceles thv 
xeparyv. A similar liveliness of mind (perhaps surprising to 
those who think of him as merely a stern hierarch) appears in 
the profusion of illustrations borrowed from actual life. We see 
that, celibate as he is, he can sympathize with the pleasure which 
a child’s face gives to its father (see p. 91) ; he has watched, in. 
back streets, the depressing influence of deep poverty (pp. 22, 34), 
and has passed by shops while a tradesman was instructing 
his apprentice (p. 220) ; he has stood on the Alexandrian quay 
and observed—perhaps, as he might say, é2ropedsav—how 
intending voyagers looked nervously out towards ‘this sea” 
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(tHvde Tv OdXaccav) when a rough passage was predicted 
(p. 398) ; he knows how a condemned court favourite is formally 
stripped of his dignity before his execution (p. 377), and how 
the unwary traveller in a dense African forest may meet his 
death by a wild beast’s sudden spring (p.215). Occasionally, 
too, we find him quoting a Greek poet (¢,g. p. 51), or making 
apt use of a common proverb (p. 240). There is also an at- 
tractive modesty in the great theologian’s treatment of pase 
sages admitting of a choice of interpretations (pp. 82, 187); 
we like to hear him refer to previous commentators (p. 492), 
or announce that he will state ‘what occurs to his own mind, 
while commending to those who are wont to speculate more 
keenly the task of thinking out a higher meaning’ (p. 241), 
We do not care to dwell on what may be called weak points 
in the matter of the Commentary, the chief of which perhaps 
is, that while Cyril repeatedly acknowledges the actual as- 
sumption by the Son of God, in His xévwars, of the ‘measures’ 
or limitations of humanity (see pp. 105, 128, 152, 243), he 
seems to hesitate in the application of this principle, and to 
be disposed to reduce this or that saying or act of Christ as 
man to the category of anthropopathic economies (see pp. 49, 
94, 105). He occasionally strains a text, as when Christ’s 
‘mind’ or ‘ peace’ is made to mean the Holy Spirit (pp. 306, 
341). There are, of course, repeated affirmations of the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity as against Arianism, or Sabel- 
lianism, or Macedonianism (e.g. pp. 102, 108, 233, 304, 432), 
and of the Hypostatic Union as against Nestorianism (e.g. 
pp. 56, 213, 234); there are frequent denials of any such 
‘ministrative’ function belonging to the Son or the Spirit 
as would be inconsistent with the Divine coequality' (eg. 
Pp. 300, 431, 451); the old Arian quibble, ‘ He is a creature, 
but not as one of the creatures,’ which wrought such mischief 
at Ariminum, is shown to evade the real question: Is the 
Son a creature at all (p. 257)? There is an elaborate criticism 
on an Arian pamphlet, with a clever reductio ad absurdum of 
one of its statements (pp. 349 ff.) ; the difference between a real 
and a relative or titular sonship is emphasized (p. 273), and the 
attempt to substitute a merely moral for an essential oneness, 
as satisfying our Lord’s language on His relation to His 
Father, is energetically repelled ? (pp. 109, 311, 547). On that 


1 For the sense in which ‘ ministration’ may be predicated of the Son 
as Son, see Cardinal Newman’s 7yacts Theol. and Eccles. p.148. Cyril, 
indeed, virtually admits this idea (on John xii. 49). 

2 See Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, p. 527, and Westcott on S. John 
xvii. 21. 
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showing, Cyril asks, ‘Could not the Father withdraw from the 
relationship to the Son ?’ or ‘might not we extend our necks 
and hold our heads high . . . and say with boldness, “I and 
Christ are one,” or even “I and the Father are one” ?’ (pp. 274, 
283). The solemn questions as to faith, proposed to the 
candidate for baptism, are more than once referred to (pp. 54, 
703), as are the baptismal renunciations in p. 130 ; and much 
is made of the effect of the Eucharist as forming the Church 
into what our Prayer Book calls a ‘body mystical,’ dependent 
on union with the very Body of her life-giving Head (p. 550). 
One of the most interesting of the exegetic points in the book 
is the interpretation of ovy dpraypov iyjcato x.T.d. in the 
sense of ‘He did not insist on retaining, did not cling to’ 
(compare the use of dpwdfw in p. 37) the full enjoyment of 
His equality with the Father. In regard to the moral side of 
Christian teaching, free will and responsibility are strongly 
enforced (e.g. pp. 188, 518); and the visiting of fathers’ sins 
upon children is explained as implying the children’s own 
persistency in their fathers’ evil ways (p. 8). Faith is viewed 
as effectual when, and only when, it energizes in conduct (e.g. 
p. 299). Weare reminded that to be cleansed from sin is not, 
zpso facto, to be sure of perseverance (p. 385) ; moral predis- 
positions are pronounced necessary for a due reception of 
saving truth (p. 95) ;' and a Lenten preacher might well take 
suggestions from S. Cyril as to the varied crafts and assaults 
of the Tempter, the vehemence with which those who have 
once fallen are impelled to commit themselves to further trans- 
gression, and the imperative necessity of guarding against ‘the 
first symptoms of evil, by never yielding assent to sinful 
thoughts’ (pp. 200 ff.). Perhaps the most touching and truly 
evangelical passage in the comment on our Lord’s last dis- 
courses is that which vindicates the prerogative dignity of love, 
for the lack of which no asceticism can atone (p. 222). 

We now turn to a version of Cyril’s three great doctrinal 
Epistles, by the venerable Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford. They form part of a volume published by him in 
the opening of this year, consisting of translations of the 
treatises contained in his previous compilation entitled De 
Fide et Symbolo, Dr. Heurtley truly says that the ‘ clear and 
distinct statements of doctrine’ in the first of these three letters 


1 One sentence, ‘Good men... . by their own will induce the 
Paraclete to dwell in them’ (on xiv. 17), might sound Semi-Pelagian ; 
but it is, as it were, corrected by the statement on xv. 4, where ‘ the ca- 
pacity of bearing fruit’ is made to depend on union with Christ and ‘ the 
supply and grace of the Spirit.’ 
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—the Second Epistle to Nestorius—‘ are of the greatest value.’ 
We give a few extracts from his translation :— 


‘We say that the Word, having in an ineffable and inconceivable 
manner personally ’ (xa@’ urderaccy) ‘ united to Himself flesh instinct’ 
(lit. animated) ‘with a living soul, became man, and was called the 
Son of Man, yet not of mere will or favour, nor again by the simple 
taking to Himself of a person (ze. of a human person to His Divine 
Person), and that while the natures which were brought together into 
this true unity were diverse’ (a statement utilised by Theodoret in 
his Second Dialogue, and by Flavian in his second Letter to Leo), 
‘there was of both’ (€£ augoiv) ‘one Christ and one Son ; not as 
though the diverseness of the natures were done away by this union’ 
(a clause which the framers of the Chalcedonian Definition were glad 
to embody in that document), ‘ but rather’ (that) ‘ the Godhead and 
manhood completed for us the one Lord and Christ and Son, by their 
unutterable and unspeakable concurrence and unity ’ (lit. into unity). 


A little lower down, év®aas éavt@ 0 Adyos ka? itréctacw 
70 avOpwrwvor is rendered, ‘the Word having personally united 
to Himself human nature.’ We should rather have said, 
‘manhood,’ or ‘the human element.’ Yet again, ‘ forasmuch as 
His own body, by the grace of God, as Paul says, tasted death 
for every man, therefore once more He Himself is said to have 
suffered death for us; not as though He experienced death 
as regards His own (divine) nature ... but that... As 
flesh tasted death,’ or rather, ‘it was His flesh (ze. that flesh 
which He had assumed and ‘appropriated’) which tasted 
death.’ ‘So, likewise, when His flesh was raised, the resurrec- 
tion is spoken of as zs resurrection,’ &c. Furthermore, Cyril 
insists that the choice lies between believing in such a ‘hypo- 
static union’ and affirming that there are ‘two Sons. For in 
that case we must needs distinguish, and speak of the man 
severally (the human person), dignified with the appellation of 
Son, and again of the Word which is of God severally (the 
Divine Person), possessing naturally the Sonship, both name 
and thing’ (ze. of the Word as being alone a ¢rue Son). 
Here, Dr. Heurtley explains, Cyril charges the adverse 
theory with involving a distinction between the supposed 
purely human Jesus ‘as merely dignified with the title 
of Son,’ and the Divine Person ‘as Son in reality.’ In the 
opening of the next paragraph there is at first sight a certain 
obscurity. Dr. Heurtley renders, ‘We must not then divide 
the one Lord Jesus Christ into two Sons. To hold this will 
no wise contribute to soundness of faith, even though some 
make a show of acknowledging a union of persons ; for Scrip- 
ture does not say that the Word united to Himself the person 
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of a man, but that He became flesh.’ Here, however, a 8¢ is 
somewhat ignored. The meaning may be best exhibited in 
a paraphrase. ‘We must maintain the unity of the Son, as 
against those who would divide Him into two Sons. But 
here we must be on our guard: there is a unity—and a 
unity! If we wish to secure this orthodox position, our or- 
thodoxy will get no real assistance from the specious language 
of those who profess to acknowledge a unity of persons (ovnoee 
52 kat’ ovdéva tpdtrov Tov dpOdv Tis mlatews Adyov eis Td 
ovTws elvat Kal 4 mpocwreor Evwow eripnuifwal tives). Let 
them say what they will, their admission means no more than 
an association or alliance of two individual persons, one Divine 
and one human; an association differing only in degree from 
the relation between the Wordand a human saint.’! Here is 
the pith of the whole matter: Nestorianism was, in its root 
and essence, the substitution of an exceptionally eminent and 
supremely favoured Saint for the Word Incarnate of the Gos- 
pel. This Second Epistle to Nestorius received the most 
explicit sanction from the Council of Ephesus.? The Third, 
to which the twelve ‘articles,’ or anathematisms, were annexed, 
was read in that Council without express approval, and was 
passed over in the Council of Chalcedon? It contains some 
passages which require very exact rendering. In the fourth 
chapter, Dr. Heurtley represents iduc@s ... kat idicds by 
‘in one sense . . . and in another sense ;’ but surely idc«ds 
here, as in the preceding letter, and in Adv. Nest. ii. 1, Explan. 
2, Adv. Ortent., means ‘severally, regarded as an individual, 
viewed ava pépos.’ Further on, ‘Neither do we say that 
the Word ... dwelt in Him who was born of the Holy 
Virgin as in an ordinary man, lest Christ should be under- 
stood to be a man who carries God (within Him, @zodpos 
av@pwros). That is, if we took ¢hat view of the rela- 
tion of the Word to the Virgin-born, we should reduce the 
latter to a man in whom a Divine Presence dwelt (see on 
S. John xiv. 11). In the words which follow, Dr. Heurtley 
follows the common reading, adn’ ody évvoodpev, instead of 
Mr. Pusey’s égvvodmev. Dr. Heurtley renders, ‘Though the 
Word dwelt in us ... yet we understand’ (otherwise, ‘ yet 
let us understand’), ‘that when He became flesh the indwel- 
ling was not such as when He is said to dwell in the saints, 

1 Such a ‘union, Cyril repeatedly insists, would be ‘ non-essential ’ 
(axerixn). Inthis sense all true Christians are united to Christ ‘ by grace 
and sanctification’ (Aol. adv. Theod. 10 ; Adv. Nest. ii. 13, &c.) 

? Mansi, iv. 1140 ff. A large part of the letter is appended to S. Leo’s 
Epist. 165. 

5 See Neale, H7st. Alex. i. 252. 
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but that having been united by a union of natures (the two 
natures united in the one person) and not converted into flesh, 
He brought to pass such an indwelling as the soul of man may 
be said to have with its own body.’ This rendering hardly 
provides for dcopifoue0a, which, indeed, does not fit in with 
what precedes it; however, we may paraphrase, ‘ Although 
this indwelling is predicated of the Word, yet we must not 
fall into the error of so defining it as to make it resemble the 
indwelling in the Saints.’ The sense of évw@eis xara diow 
seems to be, ‘united in His own very self or personality,’ as 
gvors is often used by Cyril, eg. in the next chapter of this 
epistle, and in his comment on S. John x. 15 (Z. 7. p. 84), and 
as he clearly explains the famous phrase, ‘one ¢vovs incar- 
nate.’ ' Compare, as equivalent, his évw@els xa’ imdctacw. 
The last words of Cyril’s sentence may be compared with the 
eighth chapter of this letter, and several other passages (as 
Adv. Nest. ii. pref., Expl. 4, Schol. 27, Quod unus sit Christus, in 
Pusey’s ed. vii. 365), which adopt the illustration, so familiar 
to us through the Quzcungue, from the combination of the 
human soul with the body. 

In the next chapter, one of the inadequate kinds of ‘union’ 
which Cyril rejects is that of ‘juxtaposition,’ cata mapadecw, 
which would seem equivalent to a close alliance of two per- 
sons. The Nestorian term cvvadea is rejected on the grounds 
above stated, as insufficient and misleading (compare Cyril’s 
language in Adv. Nes?. i. 3, ii. 1). In discussing the question, 
‘Is the Word the God of Christ ?’ Cyril observes that as the 
Word, He could not be God of Himself: He became and He zs 
Christ, but ‘as man, and as befits the measure of his humilia- 
tion’ (rather, ‘and at any rate [ye] as far as was appropriate 
to those limiting conditions’). ‘ He speaks of Himself as sub- 
ject under God with us; so also He became under the law,’ 
&c. Here is a parallel to ‘inferior to the Father as touching 
His manhood ;’ and we know, in fact, that Cyril agreed with 
the Westerns generally in thus interpreting S. John xiv. 28.? 

The sixth chapter of the Letter is occupied with a subject 
which became again important in the discussions of the Fifth 
General Council—that of the ‘single adoration.’ Nestorius 
had professed to give to Christ, viewed as a human individual, 
a sort of relative worship, side by side with the proper wor- 
ship due to the Word. Cyril, in effect, answers, ‘This will 
make two Christs;’ elsewhere (e.g. on John xiv. 13, in his 


1 See Efzst., ed. Aubert, pp. 116, 134, 137; cf. Adv. Nest. ii. (Pusey, 
vi. 94). See also Adv. Theod. 2. 
4 See Bright’s Sermons of S. Leo on the Incarnation, p. 140. 
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Quod unus sit Christus, and Scholia, c. 36) he earnestly con- 
tends that to worship Christ in that sense would be idolatry. 
Cyril proceeds to affirm that, although the Godhead could not 
suffer, the Passion must be predicated of the Divine Son Him- 
self in His flesh, the sufferings of which He had ‘ made His 
own,’ a proposition entirely warranted by the principle of the 
‘one Christ,’ and taken almost verbally from S. Athanasius’s 
third ‘ Discourse against the Arians’ (c. 32). He proceeds: 
‘ Although we read that “through man took place the resur- 
rection” ... yet it is the Word, begotten of God, whom we 
thus think of as man; and it is through Him that we consider 
the power of death to have been broken.’ 

The seventh chapter has been often quoted for the sake of 
its Eucharistic doctrine. Dr. Heurtley renders, ‘We celebrate 
the unbloody service in the churches, and so approach the 
mystic Benedictions’ (evrAoyiais, the consecrated elements), 
‘and are sanctified, being made partakers of the holy flesh and 
precious blood of Christ ... receiving it not as ordinary flesh, 
God forbid! nor as the flesh of a man' sanctified and joined 
to the Word by a unity of dignity, or as having God dwelling 
in him, but as life-giving of a truth, and the very own flesh of 
the Word Himself. For being, as God, life by nature, when 
He became one with His own flesh, He made (arédnvev ?) 
that flesh life-giving.’ The supposed ‘ unity of dignity’ meant 
what we should call an ‘honorary association.’ The argu- 
ment from the efficacy of the Holy Communion to the per- 
sonal Divinity of Christ, on the ground that His Body and 
Blood could not be life-giving unless they belonged to One 
who was Himself a Fountain of life, implies, of course, 
the Eucharistic interpretation of S. John vi. 53 ff. (see also 
the comments on S. John xv. I, xvii. 13). It recurs in 
Adv. Nest. iv. 5, and is emphasized in Cyril’s eleventh ‘ Ex- 
planation.’ * 

The eighth chapter is a little more difficult. Cyril says 
that the one Christ, although consisting of two distinct ele- 
ments (we should not render wpayyarwyv ‘ substances’), is yet 
‘not twofold, but one of’ (rather, from) ‘both.’ (‘Not two- 
fold,’ obviously, lest the idea of ‘two persons’ should slip in.) 
‘But if we hold the right faith, we shall believe both the 
human language and the Divine’ (ze. those sayings of Christ 


1 See Newman, Paroch. Serm. vi. 62. 

? See Hammond, Liturgies, &c., p. 18. 

8 In Afol. adv. Orient. 11, he argues that dvOpwmodayia would be ap- 
plicable to the Communion, if Christ’s body were the body of a mere 
man. 
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which point to Godhead, and those which point to manhood) 
‘to have been used by one Person.’ Here dSraxeroopeba 
dpovovvtes op8as means, ‘ we shall be in a right state of mind 
if we think that, &c. The words in which Cyril adduces the 
saying, ‘ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you the 
truth,’ require a paraphrastic rendering, somewhat thus: ‘in 
that saying we no less surely recognize Him as the Word, 
equal and like to the Father, yet speaking under the con- 
ditions of our humanity.’ ‘For,’ proceeds Cyril, ‘if it is 
necessary to believe that He, being God duce, became flesh 
(that is, man, animated with a rational soul), why should any 
one feel a scruple’ (on the ground of His Divine dignity) ‘ about 
sayings of His which were uttered in consistency with His 
manhood ? For if He had objected to use such terms, no one 
could have forced Him to become man; and since it was of 
His own free will that He humbled Himself to become man, we 
cannot suppose that He would decline to speak in accordance 
with that self-humiliation’ (compare the comment on S. 
John xi. 42). The conclusion is, that ‘to one Person must be 
assigned all the (several classes of) words used in the Gospels’ 
respecting Christ, this 7pdcwrov being the ‘one hypostasis of 
the Word, but that hypostasis as incarnate.’ ‘ One hypostasis’” 
here clearly explains the sense of ‘one ¢vavs’ in that phrase, 
as above stated. 

In the ninth chapter, one may suspect that the words cat 
pv eis TO” Ayvov Iveta are a gloss, for they do not gram- 
matically cohere with the preceding words @s ispoupyor . . 
THY mpos Huav avT@ Te Kal S’ avTov T@ Oe@ «Kal Ilarpi 
mpocKxoulouerny Ths Tictews Opuoroylav. Dr. Heurtley’s ver- 
sion ignores this difficulty : ‘offered . . .to God the Father and 
assuredly to the Holy Spirit also.’ Nor does the point of the 
chapter require any mention of the Holy Spirit ; but a copyist 
might have added a note to the effect that this ‘ confession’ 
includes belief ‘in the Holy Spirit,’ as well as ‘in the 
Father’ and ‘in the Son. ! Cyril is contending that ‘ Christ 
Jesus, the Apostle and High Priest of our confession,’ is 
personally identical with the Divine Son; ‘and we shall 
not assign the Priesthood, name or thing, to any man as a 
different person’ from that Son,—that is, we shall not imagine 
a merely human Christ as discharging the office of High Priest 
and Mediator, but shall acknowledge the one God-Man as 
clothed, 72 His Manhood, with the priestly character, while 
for Himself He could not need to offer sacrifice, inasmuch 


1 Mr. Pusey, in his edition of Cyril, vi. 29, speaks of these words as 
‘ Mercatoris versione forte non sine ratione omissa.’ 
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as He had no part in our sin. ‘For if all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God, as we have become prone to 
transgress’ (or, as Dr. Heurtley puts it, ‘to turn aside’) ‘and 
man’s nature is diseased with sin, but He is not so’ (Heurtley, 
‘it is not so with Him’)... ‘how can anyone doubt that 
it was on our account, and for our sakes, that the true Lamb 
was slain? and to say that He offered Himself both for 
Himself and for us could in no wise escape the charge of 
impiety ’ (Heurtley, ‘is nothing short of blasphemy.’) 

There is a singular interest in the tenth chapter, because 
it touches on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Cyril does xot 
expressly say, and still less does he say when defending him- 
self against Theodoret, that the Holy Spirit ‘proceeds’ 
eternally from the Father and the Son. His point is that the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to a human saint is an external 
relation, but that His relation to Christ is internal.!. In other 
words, the Holy Spirit is Christ’s ‘own’ Spirit, inasmuch as 
Christ zs that Divine Son to whom the Spirit belongs. If 
Christ said that the Spirit should glorify Him, it was ‘not as 
if He needed such glory as another could bestow’ (d0&ns 
Tihs wap érépov, not ‘glory from another’), but ‘as if any 
one of us might say of his inherent strength, or knowledge 
of any subject, They shall glorify me. Here a caveat is 
necessary, and Cyril hastens to make it: ‘For though the 
Spirit has a distinct personality (erw év itocrdce: iduKh) 
and indeed is regarded as existing by Himself, in that He is 
Spirit and not Son’ (a point often urged in the Commentary on 
S. John), ‘ yet still (a\X’ odv) He is not external to,’ (or ‘ alien 
from’) the Son, but ‘is poured forth (7poyetraz) from Him, even 
as from God the Father.’ This effusion is naturally under- 
stood to mean the Mission, as in Adv. Nest. iv. 1, ‘Our Lord 
Jesus Christ having sent forth (7poie/s) the Spirit from His 
own fulness, as does the Father Himself, gives Him,’ &c., and 
see on John xiv. 16. Thus it was, Cyril urges, that the Spirit 
glorified Christ by means of miracles wrought by the Apostles 
after the Ascension ; ‘ for thus also was Christ believed to be 
God xara dic, in that here, too, He was operating through 
His own Spirit.’ Then, having guarded against the notion that 
the Spirit wrought on Christ as a saint, Cyril excludes the 
opposite, or Macedonian error, which would degrade the 
Spirit to the class of created beings, whose wisdom or power is 
derived from without, as ‘ by participation ;’ and the concluding 
words come nearer than any other part of the chapter to an 
assertion of the ‘double Procession’: ‘Since He is the Spirit 
1 Compare AZol. adv. Theod. io. 
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of the Father’s Power and Wisdom, that is, of the Son,' He is 
in very deed Wisdom and Power (Himself).’ 

The concluding chapter of the epistle leads up at last to a 
vindication of the crucial term ‘Theotocos.’ ‘Not as though 
the @vous of the Word had its beginning of existence from 
flesh ... but that, having personally united manhood to Him- 
self from the womb itself, He underwent birth in the flesh’ 
(so, we think, it should be rendered, according to the analogy 
of a clause in the Second Epistle :) ‘that . . . He might bless 
the very beginning of our existence, and that, since a woman 
had borne Him as united to flesh, there might thenceforward 
be a cancelling of the curse against our race ... and the fact 
that the doom, “In pain thou shalt bring forth children,” was 
annulled through Him, might verify the saying of the Prophet’ 
(Isaiah xxv. 8). 

The ‘ Articles’ were of course meant to be read with the 
preceding letter; and one of the great misfortunes of Church 
history is that they were in several cases detached from it, and 
therefore read without reference to it, so that they presented 
a repellent and onesided appearance, and provoked the hos- 
tility of divines who did not substantially agree with Nestorius, 
such as Theodoret and Andrew of Samosata. But they may, 
in almost every case, be interpreted by chapters in the 
Epistle: thus, Article I., by way of beginning, takes up the 
subject of the Theotocos (see ch. xi.); Article II. is on the 
Hypostatic Union (see ch. iv.); Article III. excludes the 
notion of a mere ‘conjunction’ or association, and uses évwow 
gvotxny as equivalent to ‘hypostatic union’ (see ch. v.); 
Article IV. refers to the one Person of the Incarnate both 
classes of expressions used concerning Christ in Scripture (see 
ch. viii.) ; Article V. denies Christ to be a mere ‘ Theophoros’ 
(see ch. iv.) ; Article VI. condemns the statement that the 
Word is ‘God or Lord of Christ’ (see ch. v.) Article VII. 
similarly censures the statement that ‘Jesus, as man, was 
wrought upon by the Word, and arrayed in the glory of the 
Only-begotten,’ which would suggest a duality of persons (this 
is not directly in relation to any special chapter in the Epistle). 
Article VIIL., according to the text which Dr. Heurtley follows, 
presents a verbal difficulty. ‘If anyone dares to say that the 
Man assumed (by the Word) ought to be worshipped and 
glorified along with God the Word, and to be jointly named 
God, as one existing zz another, &c. Here the év disturbs the 
idea of the sentence ; it is not found in the anathematism as 
recited in the Explanations, or in the Replies to the Easterns 
and to Theodoret. We feel confident that it ought to be 

1 Not ‘of the Son’s’: cf. Adv. Mest. iv. 2. 
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omitted, and then @s érepov étépw will point to the ovv im- 
plied in the preceding verbs, ‘as one (person) with another,’ 
This article belongs to ch. vi.; Article IX., on the relation 
between Christ and the Holy Spirit, to ch. x.; Article X., 
on the priestly office of Christ, to ch. ix.; Article XI., on the 
rationale of the Holy Communion, to ch. vii. Article XII. 
was one which specially encountered the denunciations of 
those who scented Apollinarianism in Cyril’s statements. We 
give it in Dr. Heurtley’s version: ‘If anyone does not confess 
that the Word of God suffered in the flesh, and was crucified 
in the flesh, and tasted death in the flesh, and became the 
firstborn from the dead, even as He is both Life and Life- 
giving, as God, be he anathema.’ This was a summary of one 
portion of ch. vi.; and Cyril, assuming that both would be 
taken together, had not thought it necessary in the abridg- 
ment to repeat what the fuller statement had contained as 
to the impassibility of the Word xara gdvow idiav. In the 
‘Explanations, and in controversy with the Antiochenes,' 
he made clear what ought never to have been doubted—that 
this impassibility was, in his mind, a matter of course. 

The third of the great Cyrilline letters is that to John of 
Antioch, written in the spring of 433, in order to commemo- 
rate the ‘reunion’ which had been inaugurated by the visit of 
Paul of Emesa at the preceding Christmas. It is commonly 
known by the first words of its Latin version, Letentur celz. 
Cyril begins by praising the Emperor's ‘ pious’ endeavour to 
reconcile the Alexandrian and Antiochene parties. ‘ Paul,’ 
he says in effect, ‘found no trouble in his negotiations with 
me ; | was quite content with the formulary which he presented 
to me as a basis of reunion.’ This formulary was, in fact, a 
recension of one drafted by Theodoret himself in 431, for 
presentation to Theodosius ;? the preface had been recast, the 
reflections on Cyril which had followed had been cancelled, 
and the statement itself had been slightly enlarged. As 
accepted by Cyril, it forms the central part of this letter. 
The introductory sentence announces that how we both think 
and speak ‘concerning the Virgin Mother of God, and con- 
cerning the mode of the Incarnation of the Only-begotten 
Son of God, we deem it needful to state briefly, but not by 
way of adding to the Creed,—rather by way of giving full 
assurance’ (so we should render add’ év rAnpodopias eidex,3 

1 E.g. Afol. adv. Orient. 12. 

2 Mansi, v. 783, 878 (Synodic. 17, 96). 

3 So the old Latin, ‘sed in specie satisfactionis.’ It must be remem- 


bered that the paragraph in its original form was meant to attest the 
Antiochenes orthodoxy. The ‘Creed’ was the original Nicene. 
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which Dr. Heurtley translates ‘but as a matter about which 
there can be no doubt’). The Nicene Creed, it is added, can 
receive no addition, being ‘sufficient for all knowledge of true 
religion, and for the denunciation of all heretical misbelief. 
And we will speak, not as venturing to intrude on what is 
beyond our capacity, but (while acknowledging our own 
weakness) by way of opposing those who would fain attack us 
when we are dealing with matters too high for man.’ (‘ Dic- 
tate to us’ is rather a loose rendering of éripverOar.) Then 
follows the doctrinal statement, which recalls in part the lan- 
guage of the Quicungue ; we give it in Dr. Heurtley’s version, 
with one or two suggestions. 

‘We confess, therefore, our Lord Jesus Christ, the only- 
begotten Son of God, perfect God and perfect man,' consisting 
of a rational soul and a body begotten of the Father before all 
worlds’ (rather, ‘ before the ages’) as touching His Godhead ;’ 
(‘but’) ‘the same, in the last days, for us and for our salvation 
born of the Virgin Mary, as touching His manhood; the 
same of one substance with the Father as touching His God- 
head, and of one substance with us as touching His manhood. 
For of two natures there hath been made a union. For 
which cause we confess one Christ, one Son, one Lord. In 
accordance with this sense of the unconfused union’ (rather, 
‘in accordance with this view of the union as implying no 
confusion’ *), ‘we confess the holy Virgin to be the Mother 
of God, because God the Word became incarnate and was 
made man, and from the very conception united to Himself 
the temple that was received’ (ze. ‘which He took’) ‘from 
her. And? as to the expressions concerning the Lord in the 
Gospels and Epistles, we are aware that divines understand 
some as common, as relating to one Person, and others they 
distinguish, as relating to two natures, explaining those that 
befit the divine nature according to’ (in reference to) ‘the 
Godhead of Christ, and those of a humble sort according to 
His Manhood.’ 

This confession, we may observe, supplemented Cyril’s 
previous language by distinctly affirming a ‘ consubstantiality 
between Christ and men,’ which necessarily implied that His 
Manhood was an ovcia, and thereby led straight to the 
Chalcedonian assertion that He existed ‘in two natures,’ 
which, indeed, had been virtually anticipated by Cyril (see 
the passages above referred to, and Schol. 27, and in Ad 

1 So in his Ad Theodos. c. 24, Cyril wrote, ‘As He is perfect in 
Godhead, so is He also perfect in manhood.’ 

? Compare Adv. Orient. 1, davyxtres. * This sentence was new. 
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Pulcheriam, &c., c. 38, to the effect that He ‘came to exist 
within our nature. ' The momentousness of the admission, 
as coming from Cyril, is illustrated by the extreme reluct- 
ance with which Eutyches, under pressure from Flavian, in 
448, consented to make it, showing thereby that he had not 
previously approved of the ‘formulary of reunion.’ On the 
other hand, Cyril would doubtless have wished that the 
formulary had expressly declared all the ‘sayings about the 
Lord’ to be predicable of His one Person, as he had said 
in his explanation of the fourth ‘Article ;’ but he would 
justly consider that this was implied in the emphatic recogni- 
tion of ‘one Christ, oxe Son, one Lord, and he knew that it 
had been admitted by ‘the Orientals’ (Afol. adv. Orient. 4.) 
It may be added that by ‘the expressions to be taken as 
common’ to Godhead and Manhood he understood such texts 
as Heb, xiii. 8 or Rom. ix. 5 (Zpis¢. pp. 117,148, Aubert). In 
subsequent letters to friends, he defended the formulary from 
all suspicion of Nestorianism. 

The rest of the letter to John contains a reply in detail 
to the charge of Apollinarianism. Cyril protests that he 
never said any such thing as ‘ that Christ’s body was brought 
down from heaven, instead of being derived from the holy 
Virgin.’ His critics ought to know that ‘ almost the whole of 
his contention had grown out of his confident assertion that 
she was Theotocos ;’ whereas, if she did not ‘ give birth to the 
Emmanuel according to the flesh,’ that is, ‘if His body was 
not derived from her, how could she be conceived of as 
Theotocos?’ When he had said that Christ was ‘ from above,’ 
he had meant no more than was taught in 1 Cor. xv. 47 and 
John iii. 13, in which latter verse it would certainly seem, as 
Dr. Heurtley puts it, that Cyril’s ‘text did not contain 6 dv 
év T@ ovpave@. He ignores the words in his comment on the 
text, although the text is there exhibited as we read it; but 
he had read them as cited by Andrew on the part of the 
Orientals (Afol. adv. Orient. 4), and had heard Paul of Emesa 
quote them in a sermon on Jan. I in that year (Mansi, Conczl. 
v. 300). He proceeds to explain that the Word had come 
down from heaven and been called Son of Man, ‘remaining 
what he was, that is, God, (for He is unchangeable and un- 
alterable, cata vow), being even now conceived of as one 


1 That the Monophysites were zo? followers of Cyril is proved by the 
complaint of Timothy the Weasel that Cyril ‘was caught in the act of 
maintaining two pvaes’ (Mansi, v. 841). Leontius replied that he used 
vans in different senses ; an instance of which occurs in Afol. adv. Theod. 
2. Comp. Adv. Nest¢. ii. proem. and ii. 6. 
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with His own flesh; and He is named also Man from 
Heaven, (Cyril omits o Kvpios), ‘the same perfect in 
Godhead and perfect in Manhood, and conceived of as in 
one Person’ (1rpoc@7m@) ; ‘for the Lord Jesus Christ is one, 
although we do not forget the difference of the natures 
(pvcewv) from which we affirm the ineffable union to have 
been formed.’ Lastly, he disclaims with indignation the 
Apollinarian notion of ‘a mixture, confusion, or blending, of 
God the Word with the flesh,’ as incompatible with the essen- 
tial immutability of Godhead ; and once again affirms that the 
Word, as the Word, could not suffer, ‘although . . . He is 
seen to attribute to himself (éavr@ rpocvéuwr,' equivalent to 
oixevovpevos, a favourite phrase of his, or (dvo7rovovpevos) 
the sufferings which befell His own flesh.’ Cyril adds that 
he ‘follows’ the Fathers without varying in any degree from 
their sentiments, and that he considers the Nicene Creed 
inviolable ; he ascribes the Nicene teaching to the Spirit, who 
proceeds (é«7ropeverar) from the Father’ (mark this), ‘ but 
is not alien (a\AdTpiov) from the Son in respect of essence ; 
and in allusion to a previous proposal from the Antiochene 
party that he should declare his acquiescence in Athanasius’s 
Epistle to Epictetus (Mansi, v. 29), he informs John that, as 
a safeguard against garbled copies of that letter, he sends ‘a 
transcript, taken from ancient and correct copies’ preserved in 
the library of the Alexandrian Church. 

It is specially opportune to recall the essential features 
of Cyril’s anti-Nestorian polemic in connexion with the 
‘formulary of reunion,’ at a time when the Archbishop 


of Canterbury has answered the appeal of the Assyrian, 


Chaldean, or so-called Nestorian Churches on the borders of 
Kurdistan and Persia for sympathetic aid and instruction, 
by sending out two priests as his representative agents, after 
due communication with the orthodox patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople and Antioch. These Churches have a ‘ Catholicos’ or 
patriarch, and fourteen other bishops, most of whom live in 
Turkish territory. The petition made to our Church on their 
behalf has reference to temporal succour as well as to educa- 
tion, for they are very poor and have no protectors. They 
are also beset by Roman missionaries and by American 
Presbyterians. One would fain hope that these long-oppressed 
Christians, although they hold aloof from the Orthodox 
Church, and regard Nestorius as a saint and a doctor, do 
not intelligently hold that fatal error which is known as 
the Nestorian heresy, even as it has been ascertained that 


1 So in Schol. 4, 36. 
E 2 
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the Armenian Church does not, in effect, deny the principle 
which was affirmed at Chalcedon.' It may be that this English 
‘mission’ will be gradually the means of overcoming tradi- 
tional prejudice, and of providing a return of the ‘ Assyrians’ 
to Eastern orthodoxy. But, in any case, our Church’s duty is 
clear: there must not, and we are assured that there will not, 
be any compromise of that truth of which ‘ Theotocos’ is 
the symbol, the truth of Christ’s single and divine Personality, 
with which are bound up not only the prestige of theological 
schools, or the authority of cecumenical synods, but the virtue 
of our Lord’s redemptive death, the efficacy of His mediatorial 
work, and His sovereign claim on our absolute devotion. 





ArT. HI—THE AGE FOR CONFIRMATION. 


The History of Confirmation. By WILLIAM JACKSON, 
M.A. (Oxford and London, 1877.) 

. The Rite of Confirmation: a Catechism. By CHARLES S. 
GRUEBER. (London, 1879.) 

What is the Distinctive Grace of Confirmation? A Paper 
read before the S. E. Division of the Upper Llandaff Rural 
Deanery. By F. W. PULLER, B.A. (London, 1880.) 

The Official Year Book of the Church of England. (Lon- 
don, 1886.) 


THE practice of the English Bishops with regard to the age 
at which candidates may be presented for Confirmation is by 
no means uniform. Some do not fix any standard of age at all, 
others specify limits of age varying according to their individual 
opinions ; while in some cases the age mentioned is merely 
recommended, and in others it is made nearly compulsory. 
Probably Norwich is about the only diocese now in which so 
late an age as fifteen. is almost insisted upon. Most of the 
Bishops who are opposed to early Confirmation are willing to 
allow at least some measure of discretion in the matter to 
their clergy. Thus even the Bishop of Liverpool only says 
in his instructions :— 

‘As a general rule I do not wish candidates to be presented for 
Confirmation under the age of fifteen. But, having regard to local 

1 The only theologian of their Church, Rabban Johnan, in a letter to 


Archbishop Benson, uses language which, though verbally inconsistent, 
might suggest that ‘person’ was taken in the sense of ‘ nature.’ 
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circumstances and the difference in degree of the mental development 
of young persons, I do not wish to draw a hard-and-fast line in the 
matter. I request, however, that no candidate may be presented who 
has not attained the age of thirteen.’ ! 


The late Bishop of London also made fifteen his usual 
limit, but gave a similar liberty to his clergy to present 
‘children, although of a somewhat earlier age, with whose 
maturity in the spiritual life the clergyman who presents them 
is so well satisfied as to be ready to admit them at once to the 
Holy Communion.’ ? 

The present Bishop of London allows younger Confirma- 
tion than his predecessor did, without difficulty. Early Confir- 
mation, in different degrees, is also permitted by the Bishops of 
Lichfield and Lincoln and of some other dioceses. Archbishop 
Tait preferred a late age, but is said to have been always 
ready to accept younger candidates upon sufficient grounds. 
The present Archbishop of Canterbury fixes fourteen as his 
standard, and does not always admit exceptions. The same 
age is adopted by the Archbishop of York and by several 
other Bishops. On the whole, in spite of a strong tendency 
to lower the age, fourteen appears to be about the time of life 
which still commends itself to the greater part of the English 
episcopate as the suitable period for Confirmation. 

There is, on the face of it, something unsatisfactory in the 
great variety of the rules laid down by different Bishops. 
There can be no reason why the children of a diocese like 
Norwich should be unfit for Confirmation before fifteen, if the 
children of the similar and neighbouring diocese of Lincoln 
are ready some years sooner; or why the children of the 
diocese of Liverpool should be more backward than those of 
Lichfield ; or why the children of London should be qualified 
now at a younger age than they were only a year or two ago. 
One does not look, of course, for absolute uniformity, for in 
all healthy government individuality of opinion must be 
allowed some degree of free play. But the discrepancies of 
the regulations are too great to come within the legitimate 
sphere of personal discretion. Either some of the Bishops 
confirm too early, or else some not early enough. That fifteen 
is too extreme a limit may almost be taken for granted, since 
it has been so largely abandoned. But nearly all the argu- 
ments which can be urged against fifteen apply with almost 
equal force against fourteen. 


1 Liverpool Diocesan Calendar, 1885. 
2 London Diocesan Calendar, 1882. 
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The first point to be noticed is that a late standard of age 
puts serious obstacles in the way of obtaining candidates. 
This is not the case with children of the so-called upper classes 
so much as it is with the poor, for they have not finished their 
education so early as fourteen or fifteen. But among the 
poorer classes, both in town and country, there is a natural 
desire that schooling should be terminated and work begun, 
as soon as possible. Even under the present Elementary 
Education Code the whole school course can ordinarily be 
completed before fourteen years of age. Unless some excep- 
tional causes interfere, a child is usually qualified for exemption 
from school attendance about a year earlier. As a matter of 
fact, the majority of elementary school children leave between 
thirteen and fourteen, just before the time when they can be 
presented for Confirmation. 

The change from school to work is a very great and un- 
settling one. Breaking ground ina new and older kind of life 
involves novel experiences and invites strong temptations. In 
the first taste of freedom from mental discipline and childish 
restraints, young lads and girls are often for a time less amen- 
able to teaching than at either a younger or.an older age. 
If previous training has not already grounded them well in 
the full value of sacramental grace, the period immediately 
following the commencement of work is frequently not the 
best for beginning to instruct them. There are clergy of com- 
petence and experience who are of opinion that, for such 
persons, the time between about fourteen and eighteen is 
practically the worst possible for preparing them. 

But, again, where there is every readiness for Confirmation, 
there are constantly great difficulties in the way after a child has 
left school. Girls go out early to service, and boys also often 
have to leave their home, and thus children are frequently lost to 
the hands of the clergyman under whom they have grown up, 
and who may, therefore, generally be supposed to be the priest 
best qualified to prepare them. Employers, moreover, if they are 
not themselves Church people, often try to prevent, or at least 
to discourage, those who work for them from being confirmed. 
Even if they are well disposed, it may be quite impossible to 
spare the boy or girl during working hours. This necessitates 
preparation at inconvenient times, so inconvenient perhaps that 
the candidate does not care to put himself to the trouble, unless 
he already knows the full importance of Confirmation. And, 
even when all concerned are willing to do their best, the 
preparation sometimes has to be sadly fragmentary and in- 
complete. 
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Nor is the preparation the only difficulty. A Confirmation 
is nearly always on a week-day, and usually at such an hour 
as requires a half-day’s absence. The child at school can 
always get away for the purpose, but not always the person 
who is at work. A well-prepared candidate has often to be 
left behind after all, because it has been impossible to get a 
holiday, except at the risk of losing a situation—a price which 
it is practically almost impossible to pay when work is scarce, 
and means of livelihood precarious, Such difficulties and dis- 
appointments are common with both sexes, and in all ranks of 
lower, and lower middle-class life, but especially with boys, and 
particularly in busy manufacturing towns. Hence, partly, the 
deficiency of candidates and the small proportion which the 
males bear to the females, 

It is calculated that nearly two per cent. of the population 
annually reach the age of fourteen. The population of Eng- 
land and Wales in 1881 was a little over 26,000,000. If all 
were members of the Church of England, and all were con- 
firmed at this age, there would be about 520,000 candidates 
a year, of whom a little under half would be males, allowing 
for the small disparity of numbers between the sexes. The 
actual average of candidates for the ten years 1875 to 1884 
was 169,050, or a little under one-third of the ideal total ; 
while the actual average of males during the same period was 
exactly forty per cent., or considerably under half the candi- 
dates. Taking the years separately, there are slight fluctu- 
ations ; but a careful examination of the statistics given in 
The Official Year Book of the Church of England shows a small, 
though definite, progress in the number of candidates, with a 
little tendency to improvement in the balance of the two sexes. 
Whereas in 1875 only ‘57 of the population were confirmed, 
in 1885 the percentage had increased to *74, while the per- 
centage of males had risen from 39°2 to 40°3. 

When allowance is made for Roman Catholics and Dis- 
senters, it is not discreditable to the Church of England that 
she is able to confirm a third of the full total, and that so 
many as forty per cent. of the candidates should be males. 
Nevertheless the numbers are not satisfactory, for the Church 
of England can indisputably claim far more than a third of 
the population as professing to belong to her. Besides, since 
many of the candidates every year are adults, who ought 
to have been confirmed before, a considerable deduction must 
be made from the figures, in order to arrive at the number of 
those who are confirmed at what is supposed to be the 
ordinary age. It will then appear that the majority of Church 
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children who are now fourteen years old—an age accepted 
by nearly all the Bishops—must at present be unconfirmed, 
and be passing on to, at best, a deferred Confirmation, while 
probably only about half will ever get confirmed at all. It 
is not pretended that a lower standard of age would be a com- 
plete remedy for this state of things ; but, if the rule were 
for Confirmation to come within the usual school years, it 
cannot be doubted that in avery little time far more than half 
our Church people would be confirmed, even under the present 
system of secular and Board School education. In Church 
schools it would soon be quite the exception for any Church 
child to remain unconfirmed. 
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The proportion of candidates to the population, and of 
males to females, as might be expected, is very unequal in 
different dioceses. The above table, calculated from the 
Confirmation returns printed in The Official Year Book, shows 
the percentage of the population and the percentage of males 
confirmed in each of the English and Welsh dioceses, in the 
ten years 1875 to 1884, and in the single year 1885. The 
dioceses are arranged in their order of merit as regards the 
proportion of the population confirmed during the ten years. 

It will be observed that in 1885 no more than nine 
dioceses—Winchester, Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, Oxford, 
S. Alban’s, S. Asaph, Carlisle, and Chester—attained the 
double distinction of confirming one per cent. of the popula- 
tion, with over forty per cent. male candidates. Canterbury 
was the only other diocese which reached the standard of one 
per cent. of the population, though Bath and Wells, Lichfield 
and Peterborough were very little behind, and all had over 
the average of males. Salisbury stands highest of all in its 
proportion of males, and exceptional circumstances probably 
account for its paucity of candidates last year. It must 
be admitted that the difference between the dioceses where 
early Confirmation is allowed, and those where it is prohibited, 
is not so marked as might be expected. But the effect of 
lowering the standard of age would naturally be some time 
before it produced great effects; for the custom of late Con- 
firmation has become so strong that people are not likely to 
avail themselves at once, on any large scale, of a relaxation 
in the rule. The results, however, do accord very accurately 
with what might be looked for, if the impediments to late 
Confirmation are considered. In 1885 ‘74 per cent. of the 
population were confirmed, and 40°3 per cent. of the candi- 
dates were males. It is noteworthy that, though the great 
towns attract some of the pick of the clergy, the dioceses 
which contain them are almost all low on the list. London, 
Rochester, Liverpool, Manchester, and Ripon all fall below 
the average as regards the number of candidates, and, except 
Liverpool, also as regards the proportion of males. York and 
Worcester are very slightly above the average, and, in both, 
the great towns are balanced by large country districts. 
Gloucester and Bristol, Southwell, Durham, and Newcastle, 
all possessing important centres of industry, only maintain a 
fair average. With them rank three agricultural dioceses— 
Ely, Lincoln, and Norwich—and the diocese of Sodor and 
Man. It is certainly strange that Ely and Lincoln, where 
greater liberty has been allowed as to age, should stand so 
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little above Norwich. Truro and the Welsh dioceses, except 
S. Asaph, which is not quite exclusively Welsh, necessarily 
have a small percentage of candidates, though a creditable 
proportion of males, 

On comparing the average for the ten years with the 
numbers for 1885, it will be seen that the order of merit of 
the dioceses is not precisely the same. Three of the dioceses 
which now stand well—Exeter, S. Alban’s, and Chester—evi- 
dently owe it to the creation of new sees. A further sub- 
division of dioceses would no doubt lead to similar results 
elsewhere. But so long as the ordinary age for Confirmation 
remains at fourteen, no increase of the episcopate can prove 
entirely efficacious. For, whatever other reasons need to be 
taken into account as explaining the weakness of the returns, 
the impediments caused by late Confirmation are too real 
not to form a very considerable element in keeping down the 
numbers, 

A standard of age which works so disadvantageously needs 
some very strong reasons to justify it. There are three grounds, 
and perhaps three only, upon which it could fairly be justified. 
First, if the nature of Confirmation itself requires so late an 
age; or, secondly, if the custom of the Church at large has 
been to defer it to such a time ; or, thirdly, if the rules of the 
Church of England in particular necessitate it. If early Con- 
firmation would be contrary to any of these considerations, 
that is enough. But if not, it is difficult to know what else 
can be urged in favour of late Confirmation of sufficient weight 
to balance the objections to it. The question therefore resolves 
itself into an examination of these three points, to test whether 
it is imperative or desirable that candidates should be fourteen 
or fifteen years old. 

I. If Confirmation is a means of conveying real spiritual 
grace from God to man, then, presumably, the sooner the gift 
can legitimately be granted the better forthe recipient. But, 
if it is only an occasion for some intelligent act of the can- 
didate towards God, then, no doubt, a certain degree of 
maturity will be indispensable to its proper application. In 
other words, if Confirmation is a sacrament it should be 
bestowed more or less early ; if it is not a sacrament it should 
take place more or less late. 

The unsacramental theory of Confirmation is not primi- 
tive, but it is not new. As early as the fourteenth century, 
Wycliffe, by a confusion of thought, maintained that it was 
blasphemy to suppose that the Holy Ghost was imparted in 
Confirmation, since He had already been given in Holy Bap- 
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tism.' His disciple Huss adopted similar views as to its un- 
sacramental character ;? and this opinion prevailed among 
the foreign Reformers. Bucer, who had a good deal of influ- 
ence in England, following on these lines, objected to its 
early administration.* The extreme English Puritans of the 
sixteenth century were of a like mind. Hooker mentions 
that great efforts were made in his days to carry out the un- 
sacramental doctrine to its legitimate conclusion, and to abolish 
Confirmation altogether as an unnecessary and superstitious 
ceremony.‘ Under this persuasion the bitter language of 
Puritanism was freely expended upon it. Thomas Cartwright 
stigmatized the sacramental belief in it as popish and un- 
scriptural. And Becon, writing in Queen Mary’s reign, and 
expressing himself with the prevalent coarseness of party 
spirit, said :— 


‘What is the Confirmation of the children that is used at this 
present, but plain devilry, witchcraft, juggling, legerdemain, and all 
that naught is? The Bishop mumbleth a few Latin words over the 
child, charmeth him, crosseth him, smeareth him with stinking popish 
oil.’ ® 


Puritanism did not succeed in obtaining any repudiation 
of the sacramental teaching which it attacked, but it was 
strong enough to carry modifications in expression, whereby 
it was obscured. This was principally done by dwelling upon 
points which had always been regarded as requisite in pre- 
paration for Confirmation, and by keeping comparative silence 
about its grace, so as tacitly to suggest the inference that the 
preparation constituted Confirmation itself. The homily Of 
Common Prayer and Sacraments, in 1563, bears evidences of 
puritanizing influence of this kind. After speaking of the two 
great sacraments, it proceeds :— 


‘ Although there are retained by the order of the Church of Eng- 
land, besides these two, certain other rites and ceremonies about the 
institution of ministers in the Church, matrimony, Confirmation of 
children, by examining them of their knowledge in the articles of the 
faith, and joining thereto the prayers of the Church for them, and 
likewise for the visitation of the sick ; yet no man ought to take 


1 Wycliffe, Zrzalog. IV. xiv. ; see Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, 
vol. ii. p. 88. 

4 Huss, Art. 27. apud Trithem. Chron. Hirsaug. 1402 ; Hagenbach, 
zbid. 

5 Bucer, Censura apud Script. Ang.; see Wheatly, Book of Com. Pr 
7th ed. p. 403. 

* Hooker, Ecc. Pol. V. \xvi. 9. 

5 Becon, Works, Parker Society, vol. iii. p. 234. 
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these for sacraments, in such signification and meaning as the sacra- 
ment of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are.’ ! 


There is nothing here to dispute. The statement is not the 
least incompatible with the fullest belief in the sacramental 
grace of Confirmation. Nevertheless, the whole tenor of the 
sentence is in the opposite direction, and it was evidently 
drawn up in ambiguous phrases to meet, as far as possible, 
the views of those who denied that it was a sacrament at all. 
At the Hampton Court Conference, in 1604, the king 
propounded some questions upon Confirmation, ‘abhorring 
the abuse in popery, where it was made a sacrament and 
corroboration to Baptism.’? A proposition was made in 
writing that the office in the Prayer-Book should be called 
‘The Confirmation, or further examination of children’s faith,’ 
whereby the sacramental grace would have been almost denied 
by implication. After some discussion it was resolved, ‘ for 
the fuller explanation, to entitle it ‘An Examination with 
a Confirmation.’* But it happily escaped even this more 
moderate form of alteration, and the title was ultimately only 
expanded by the addition of an explanatory clause, so that it 
ran ‘Confirmation, or laying on of hands upon children bap- 
tized, and able to render an account of their faith.’ 4 
No discussion upon the doctrinal character of the rite took 
place at the Savoy Conference in 1661; but the continued 
opposition to its sacramental aspect probably underlay an 
objection that, since the standard of knowledge exacted from 
candidates could be attained by some children at four or five 
years old, something more should be demanded in order to 
secure that it ‘should be ministered unto them that were of 
perfect age, that they, being instructed in the Christian reli- 
gion, should openly profess their own faith, and promise to be 
obedient to the will of God.’® 
The Prayer-Book of 1662 helped forward the growing 
tendency to overshadow the sacramental grace of Confirma- 
tion, by taking what had been merely a rubric prefixed to the 
Catechism, and placing it as a preface to be read at the actual 
service, and adding a renewal of baptismal vows as an in- 
tegral part of the office. And the idea that this new cere- 
mony constituted Confirmation was further encouraged by an 
unfortunate use of the word ‘confirm’ in the preface, with 
reference to the ratification of the vows. It is there said that 
1 Homilies, Oxf. Univ. Press, 1844, p. 316. 
? Cardwell, Conferences, p. 172. 
3 Jbid. pp. 141, 173. * Ibid. pp. 144, 220. 
5 Ibid. p. 328. 
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the rule requiring a standard of knowledge ‘is very convenient 
to be observed ; to the end, that children, being now come to 
the years of discretion, and having learned what their god- 
fathers and godmothers promised for them in Baptism, they 
may themselves, with their own mouth and consent, openly 
before the Church, ratify and confirm the same.’ The ex- 
pression in the rubric had originally been ‘ratify and confess, 
but had been changed to ‘ ratify and confirm’ in the Prayer- 
Book of 1559. In its new position in 1662, at the opening of 
the service, it was inevitable that it should suggest that the 
confirmation of vows was the Confirmation indicated in the 
title to the office. Perhaps nothing has more contributed to 
stamp the unsacramental view of Confirmation upon ordinary 
minds than this use of the same word in two different senses in 
close connexion. It came to be supposed that the vows of 
the baptismal covenant were not completed at the time of 
Baptism, but remained imperfectly binding until they had 
been publicly ratified at Confirmation. Hence the phrase, so 
often heard, that people ‘take their vows upon themselves’ 
when they are confirmed, as though there were more liberty 
to sin before, or as though sponsors were till then themselves 
answerable for their godchildren’s faults. Many have honestly 
shrunk from Confirmation, both for themselves and for the 
children under their charge, from this wonderful and illogical 
misconception. And where the feeling has not been carried 
so far, the teaching that the ratification of vows forms the 
essential part of Confirmation has led to the postponement 
of the age at which it should take place ; for, upon this view, 
it is a rite more fitted for those whose perseverance has been 
tried, than for those whose fidelity has yet to be tested by 
experience. 

That Confirmation is not the mere renewal or assumption 
of baptismal vows is sufficiently proved by the simple con- 
sideration that the ratification of vows belongs only to the 
present English office. It was in no edition of the Prayer- 
Book previous to 1662, and has never found a place in the 
Confirmation service of any other part of Christendom. In 
France a renewal of vows generally takes place on the even- 
ing of the Confirmation day, but it is entirely separate from 
the Confirmation office. If this, then, and this alone, were 
Confirmation, it would bea new rite, introduced by the Church 
of England in the seventeenth century, and the Collect which 
appeals to the example of the Apostles as the authority for 
laying on of hands would be singularly out of place. The 
renewal of vows is an excellent preparation for Confirmation, 
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but it is not, in the remotest way, a portion of Confirmation 
itself, nor is it confined to the time of Confirmation, although 
che renewal then is of a peculiarly impressive kind. Mr. 
Puller says :— 

‘Our own Church has provided that her children shall renew 
their vows every time that they say their Catechism, when they pro- 
fess that they are bound to believe and to do as their sponsors have 
promised for them, and that by God’s help so they will. Thus our 
little ones are taught to renew their vows privately whenever they 
say their Catechism at home, and publicly whenever they are solemnly 
catechized in church.”! 


There is no better ground for treating Confirmation as an 
official approval of a candidate’s qualification in moral and 
doctrinal theology, with a formal admission to an adult posi- 
tion in the Church. Much is sometimes made of the Jewish 
custom of making young persons ‘children of the precept,’ 
after examination in public, at about the age of thirteen, 
after which they were considered to be subject to the whole 
of the Law.? It was in accordance with this rule probably 
that our Lord, ‘when He was twelve years old,’ attended at 
the Temple, and was found ‘in the midst of the doctors, both 
hearing them and asking them questions.’* Great changes 
appear to have been made among the Jews in the treatment 
of children after this age, as to both secular and religious 
responsibilities. But this did not afford a precedent for Con- 
firmation, which had no parallel in the Mosaic dispensation. 
Wheatly, indeed, allows that there is some correspondence 
between the reception of ‘children of the precept’ and Chris- 
tian Confirmation, but only as regards the accessory condi- 
tions of the latter. He is emphatic on the real grace of 
Confirmation, and claims for it ‘a much more divine original’ 
than the Jewish custom, which was really a human insti- 
tution and no part of the original Law of Moses.’ Whatever 
correspondence there is belongs chiefly to the modern English 
office, and was less obvious, if obvious at all, in primitive and 
medizval Confirmation ‘rites. In the early Church there was 
catechizing in abundance, but rather before Baptism than 
before Confirmation. And, in any case, it was only a pre- 
paration for receiving the Sacrament, and never an ordinance 


1 Puller, p. Io. 

2 The Mishna. Comp. Dict. of Bible, vol. i. p. 493. 

8 S. Luke ii. 42, 46. Comp. Grotius, /z Luc. ii. 42 ; Comber, Comp. to 
Temple, Pref. to Conf. Office. 

* Lightfoot, Heb. and Tal. Exercit. on S. Luke, Works, vol. ii. p. 394. 

5 Wheatly, Book of Common Prayer, pp. 390, 395- 
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standing by itself. Confirmation marks the passage from the 
life of spiritual childhood to maturity, not as a result of pass- 
ing an examination in the Catechism, but as a consequence of 
receiving a definite sacramental grace. 

The manner in which Confirmation is administered be- 
speaks something far higher than anything like the Jewish 
practice. The significant ceremony of laying on of hands, 
which the Western Church, and the Church of England more 
particularly, has persistently retained in its integrity,' indi- 
cates a real gift. In Bible ritual, the laying on of hands is a 
sign of benediction and of conferring actual grace.2 When 
it was used by the Apostles at Samaria and Ephesus, it was 
accompanied by a manifest outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 
It was because the act seemed to imply the conveyance of 
sacramental grace that the Puritans at the Savoy Conference 
objected to its employment in Confirmation.4| And they 
were right in attributing to it a symbolic meaning, however 
wrong in disputing the reality which it symbolized. 

Another ceremony, equally significant, was the chrism, 
universal at Confirmation, at least since the second century,® 
except in the modern Church of England. Its use was pro- 
bably intended in the First Prayer-Book of Edward VL, for 
though there are no specific directions for anointing, the old 
form of signing with the cross, which accompanied the 
unction, was still retained ; and the words of the prayer, 
‘Confirm and strengthen them with the inward unction of the 
Holy Ghost,’ are plainly an allusion to the external unction.® 
The later editions of the Prayer-Book omitted the signing, 
and therefore, at any rate from 1552, the chrism ceased to be 
administered in England, although the ampulla, or vessel for 
the holy oil, is still legitimately to ‘ be retained and be in use,’ 
as one of the ornaments of ‘the Second Year of the Reign 


1 In the Eastern Church there is no laying on of hands, except such 
as is necessitated by anointing with the chrism. It seems to have been 
dropped in the East very early ; see Puller, p. 29 zo¢e. Inthe Roman 
rite there is an extension of hands over the whole number of candidates 
collectively, but no individual imposition, except in the blow on the cheek, 
which is of a wholly different signification. See Jackson, p. 85. 

2 E.g., Gen. xlviii. 14; Num. xxvii. 18; S. Matt. xix. 13; S. Mark 
xvi. 18 ; S. Luke iv. 40; Acts vi. 6, ix. 17, xiii. 3; 1 Tim. iv. 14, v. 22; 
2 Tim. i. 6; Heb. vi. 2. 

8 Acts viii. 17-19, xix. 6. 

* Cardwell, Conferences, pp. 329, 359. 

5 Bingham, Antiquities, X11. ii. ; Bp. Taylor, xpiot reXetwrixn, Works, 
ed. Heber, vol. xi. p. 269 ; Jackson, pp. 68 seg. ; Puller, p. 29 nofe. 

® Jackson, pp. 84, 85. 
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of King Edward the Sixth.’! Chrism has been silently dis- 
used, but it has never been condemned as conveying erroneous 
teaching. Oil commonly denotes the Holy Ghost, and in 
Confirmation it naturally points to a gift of the Holy Spirit. 
There are passages in the Epistles which speak of unction 
and the Holy Ghost in connexion, in terms which seem to 
refer to Confirmation. Thus, S. Ambrose does not hesitate 
to quote, with reference to Confirmation, the text, ‘ Now He 
which stablisheth us with you in Christ, and hath anointed us, 
is God.’? Probably, then, unction was an apostolic piece of 
Confirmation ritual; or, if not absolutely apostolic, it was 
certainly adopted very early indeed, to express symbolically 
that gift of the Holy Ghost which Apostles had expressed 
verbally under the figure of anointing. 

There are other passages in the New Testament in which 
S. Paul speaks of a definite gift of the Holy Ghost under the 
name of Sealing. The Seal of the Lord is a title of Confir- 
mation, so common in early writers,’ that it is difficult to 
suppose that this is not intended by the language of S. Paul 
in the following texts :— 

‘In Whom also after that ye believed, ye were sealed with that 
Holy Spirit of promise.’* 

‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto 


the day of redemption.’> _ ; 
‘Now He which stablisheth us with you in Christ, and hath 
anointed us, is God; Who hath also sealed us, and given the earnest 


of the Spirit in our hearts.’ ® 
Referring to the latter text, Mr. Jackson says :— 


‘Here we find, side by side, what may be called the key words 
of Confirmation, B«aiwore = Confirmation, s¢puyic = sigillum, seal, 
4ppaBwy = pignus, pledge, earnest, and wvevua, Spirit. These five 
words are found perpetually recurring, singly, or in groups, both in 
the various Confirmation Services of the East and West, and in 
treatises upon, or passing allusions to, Confirmation.’? 


If these texts refer to Confirmation, they clearly prove that 
a very distinct sacramental character belongs to it. 

But there are clearer texts than these. It is impossible to 
dissociate Confirmation from the laying on of hands upon 
persons by the Apostles, expressly ‘that they might receive 
the Holy Ghost.’* Protestant writers, like Lightfoot, have 

1 Ornaments Rubric. See Grueber, p. 22; Taylor, vol. xi. p. 277. 

2 2 Cor. i. 21; Ambrose, De Jnitiandis, and De Spir. Sanct. I. vi. 
Comp. 1 John ii. 20, 27. See Jackson, p.25. | 

8 Grueber, p. 12; Jackson, p.97. * Eph.i.13. °° Eph. iv. 30. 

6 2 Cor. i. 21, 22. 7 Jackson, p. 5. 8 Acts viii. 15. 
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disputed the connexion, on the plea that the laying on of 
hands was then followed by miraculous signs such as the gift 
of tongues.' This is a very old objection, and has been long 
ago disposed of by S. Augustine. He says :— 


‘The Holy Spirit is not only given by the laying on of hands 
amid the testimony of temporal sensible miracles, as He was given 
in former days, to be the credentials of a rudimentary faith, and for 
the extension of the first beginnings of the Church. For who ex- 
pects in these days that those on whom hands are laid, that they may 
receive the Holy Ghost, shall forthwith begin to speak with tongues P 
But it is understood that invisibly and imperceptibly, on account of 
the bond of peace, Divine love is breathed into their hearts, so that 
they may be able to say “The love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.”’ (Rom. v. 5.) ? 


‘The Fathers,’ says Mr. Puller, ‘ unanimously identify the 
action of the Apostles at Samaria and Ephesus with the 
sacrament or ordinance known in the Church afterwards by 
the name of Confirmation.’* Both he and Mr. Grueber give 
several references to early writers, bearing out this statement. 
And for members of the Church of England the point is dis- 
tinctly settled by the Collect in the Confirmation Service, 
which appeals to these apostolic precedents as the authority 
for the present imposition of hands by Bishops in confirming. 

The patristic evidence is equally strong as to the reality 
of the gift of the Holy Spirit. ‘Happily,’ says Mr. Jackson, 
‘upon this vital question there is (with rare exceptions) a 
wonderful unanimity of faith;’® and he gives several of 
the chief quotations from the Fathers which so speak of it. 
Thus, leaving the less clear references in the first century, we 
find Tertullian, in the second, writing of the ‘invoking and 
inviting the Holy Spirit’ by the laying on of hands after 
baptism. S. Cyprian, in the middle of the third century, 
says that the baptized ‘are presented to the prelates of the 
Church, that by our prayer and imposition of hands they may 
obtain the Holy Spirit, and be perfected with the Seal of the 
Lord.’? In the Apostolical Constitutions occurs the expres- 
sion, ‘Through whom the Lord gave you the Holy Spirit by 
the laying on of hands.’* In the latter half of the fourth 
century, S. Cyril of Jerusalem writes, ‘The body indeed is 


1 Lightfoot, Commentary on the Acts, Works, vol. i. p. 788. 

2 Aug. De Baft. III. xvi. 21. Comp. Taylor, vol. xi. pp. 254-257. 

3 Puller, p. 9. 4 Jbid. ; Grueber, pp. 9, 29. 5 Jackson, p. 12. 

6 Tert. De Baft. vii., viii. Comp. De Prescrip. Heres. xxxvi., De 
Resur. viii. 

7 Cyprian, Zpzs¢. \xxiii. 6 [Ixxii. 9]. 8 Const, Apost. 11. xxxii. 

VOL. XXIII.—NO. XLV. F 
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anointed with ointment, but the soul is sanctified by the Holy 
and Life-giving Spirit.’' S. Ambrose says, ‘We are sealed 
with the Spirit of God... . Although we are sealed in appear- 
ance on the body, yet in truth we are sealed in the heart, that 
the Holy Spirit may impress upon us the likeness of the 
heavenly image.’* And, again, ‘At the invocation of the 
Bishop the Holy Ghost is infused.’* In the next century, 
S. Augustine affirms the same. The Bishops, he says, ‘ prayed 
that the Holy Ghost might come on those upon whom they 
laid their hands.’* And, again, ‘The Holy Spirit is given by 
imposition of hands in the Catholic Church alone.’*® S. Jerome 
says, ‘The Bishop hastens to the imposition of hands for the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit’® S. Cyril of Alexandria says, 
‘We are anointed with ointment, a symbol of the partaking 
of the unction of the Holy Spirit.’” 

It is unnecessary to multiply references, or to pursue them 
to a later date. Mr. Jackson has conveniently cited a few 
under each century, down to the nineteenth, as specimens of 
the general teaching of theologians.’ Others of an early date 
are quoted by Bingham,? and by Mr. Grueber in his Cate- 
chism.° There seems to be absolutely no ancient writer who 
took any other view of Confirmation. 

The precise grace of Confirmation is defined to be the In- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost, as distinct from His partial and 
somewhat external influences through Holy Baptism. Mr. 
Puller says :— 


‘In Baptism the Holy Ghost pours down gifts of grace, which, as 
coming from Him, may be called gifts of the Spirit ; but in Confirma- 
tion He imparts, not merely gifts of grace, but Himself. In Baptism 
the Holy Ghost re-fashions the person whom He is regenerating 
into a holy temple, meet to be the dwelling-place of God ; and then, 
in Confirmation, the Shechinah, the tabernacling presence of God’s 
glory, comes to take possession of the shrine which has been prepared 
for Him.’ !! 


The words of our Lord, in promising the gift of the 
Paraclete, are :— 


‘I will pray the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, 
that He may abide with you (e@ usar) for ever ; even the Spirit 


1 Cyril Jerus. Catech. Myst. iii. 

2 Amb. De Spir. Sanct. 1. vi. Comp. De Juiz. vii. 

8 De Sacramentis, 111. ii. * Aug. De Trin. XV. xxvi. 

5 Aug. De Baft. Ill. xvi. 21. Comp. Jz Epist. Joan. iii. Tract. vi. 
® Jer. Adv. Lucif. 7 Cyril Alex. Comm. in Esat. 

8 Jackson, pp. 20-38. ® Bingham, XII. ii., iii. 

10 Grueber, pp. 30, 31. Comp. Taylor, vol. xi. pp. 258-265. 

1 Puller, p. 25. ° 
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of truth ; Whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, 
neither knoweth Him : but ye know Him ; for He dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you (ére rap’ piv péver cai év bpiv gora).’ 


Theophylact says, upon this passage :— 


‘The Spirit abides rap’ ipiy ; afterwards there shall be something 
greater, because He shall be év tyiv. For the expression rap’ ipiv 
signifies the external aid which comes from neighbourhood ; but the 
expression év viv signifies the internal habitation and strengthening.’ ? 


If the promise ‘He shall be in you’ is rightly taken 
to refer to Confirmation, it defines its character expressly as 
an Indwelling of the Spirit. Mr. Puller probably somewhat 
overstates the case when he says, absolutely—— 


‘that, although in Baptism the Holy Ghost operates and works on 
the soul by His purifying, consecrating, regenerating influence, yet 
that He does not impart His indwelling Presence until He is given 
in a new way by the laying on of hands.’ 3 


He supports this position with his wonted learning and ability 
by both Biblical and patristic references,* and his conclusions 
are adopted entirely by Mr. Grueber.’ But the exact dis- 
tinction between the manner of the Spirit’s working in the two 
ordinances seems to be scarcely so clearly marked in Holy 
Scripture, or in the Fathers, as it is in the papers of these 
modern theologians. It is difficult to prove that no kind of 
Indwelling can ever be attributed to Holy Baptism. At the 
same time, it is certainly true that Indwelling is the special 
characteristic of Confirmation, and that the Confirmation 
Indwelling is above and beyond anything which belongs to 
Baptism. 

Confirmation is therefore the complement of Baptism— 
added to it, as S. Ambrose says, ‘ to perfect it.’*> Holy Baptism 
is complete and perfect within its own sphere ; but every gift of 
God has its proper operation, and it is no slur upon the 
excellence of Baptism, as the Puritans pretended, that the 
grace of a higher Indwelling of the Spirit should be reserved 
for another ordinance.’ Nor does it contradict the truth that 
Confirmation is not ‘necessary to salvation’ in the same 


S. John xiv. 16, 17. 

Theoph. /z Joan. xiv. 17 ; see Puller, p. 14. 
Puller, p. 12. 4 Ibid. pp. 12-32. 
Grueber, pp. 4, 5, 32-42. 

* Amb. De Sacramentis. Hence it obtained the designation xpiats 
redevorixn, ‘the perfective unction,’ which Jeremy Taylor adopts as the 
title of his treatise on Confirmation. Works, vol. xi. p. 269. 

7 Cardwell, Conferences, pp. 172, 329, etc. 
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sense that Holy Baptism is. There is a difference between the 
absolute essentials to salvation and what is ordinarily requisite 
for acomplete life. S. Jerome fully believed in the real gift 
of the Spirit in Confirmation ; yet he could say :— 


‘ All that was necessary to salvation was conferred in Baptism, 
which ministered such a portion of the Spirit as was sufficient to 
cleanse men from sin and qualify them for eternal life.’ ! 


Yet the Apostles, who certainly held the efficacy of Holy 
Baptism, thought it requisite to complete the baptisms at 
Samaria by the laying on of hands, ‘that they might receive 
the Holy Ghost.’? L’Estrange very well puts it, speaking of 
the position of the baptized, when he says :— 


‘Though, as children, they want nothing necessary for their 
salvation, yet have they not all things necessary for years more adult, 
when of another sacrament the principles of Christianity oblige them 
to participate.’ 


And, similarly, Bishop Jeremy Taylor :— 


‘Confirmation is not necessary as Baptism and repentance, for 
without these salvation cannot be had. This necessity is absolute ; 
but there is a conditional necessity. Thus, if a man would not be- 
come weak, it is necessary that he eat his meat well. And so Con- 
firmation is necessary, that the spiritual life and the health, gotten in 
Baptism, may be preserved in strength against our spiritual enemies.’ 4 


The special benefit of the Indwelling of the Spirit is the 
gift of spiritual strength. There is no question as to this, 
however the exact operations of the Holy Spirit are defined. 
Hooker says :— 

‘The Fathers everywhere impute unto it that gift or grace of the 
Holy Ghost, not which maketh us first Christian men, but when we 
are made such, assisteth us in all virtue, armeth us against temptation 
and sin.’® 


Instead, then, of Confirmation being the seal set upon 
those who have already proved their fidelity, its essential 
characteristic points it out as the gift which is to enable 
persons to be faithful. The age, therefore, which is fixed for 
its administration should at least be such as will allow it to 
forestall the full experience of severe temptations; for the 
strength of the Indwelling Spirit is the divine safeguard under 
which temptation should be met. The compilers of the First 


1 Jer. Adv. Lucif. iv. ? Acts viii. 16. 
3 L’Estrange, Ad/iance of Divine Offices, Ang. Cath. Lib. p. 391, 
* Taylor, vol. xi. p. 279. 5 Hooker, £cc. Pol, V. Ixvi. 4. 
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Prayer-Book of Edward VI. were alive to this when they 
-drew up the rubrics for the office, and wrote :— 


‘Forasmuch as Confirmation is ministered to them that be 
baptized, that by imposition of hands and prayer they may receive 
strength and defence against all temptations to sin, and the assaults 
of the world and the devil, it is most meet to be ministered when 
children come to that age that, partly by the frailty of their own flesh, 
partly by the assaults of the world and the devil, they begin to be in 
-danger to fall into sundry kinds of sin.’ 


‘Wheatly, commenting on the directions given in the Prayer- 
Book, says :— 


‘It is very evidently the design of our Church that children be 
confirmed before they have opportunities of being acquainted with 
sin, that so the Holy Spirit may take early possession of their youth- 
ful hearts, and prevent those sins to which, without His assistance, 
the very tenderness of their age would be apt to expose them.’ ! 


What, then, is the proper age for Confirmation, having 
regard to its nature and purposes, and to the circumstances 
of our times? Certainly, at latest, before a child has left 
school, No one who is really acquainted with the tempta- 
tions of the streets and of the shops and factories of great 
towns, and, indeed, of work of all kinds and in all places, 
would willingly let anyone be exposed to them without the 
help of every available means of strength. As Mr. Grueber 
says, ‘It would seem a cruel thing to send the young into the 
battle of life and withal to deny them the armour that God 
has given them for their protection.’ No age standard can 
apply equally to all cases ; but, among the poor, fourteen is 
usually too late for Confirmation to precede the first expe- 
rience of the temptations of a working life. 

Nor is it merely a question of forestalling the temptations 


of work. School life, among all grades of society, is full of 


temptation, especially to the elder children. The good manage- 
ment and wise discipline of the best schools may avert some 
evils; but it is impossible, and even, within limits, undesirable, 
that there should be complete freedom from serious tempta- 
tion. Some things excepted, it is far more important, and 


certainly more practical, to give the young the spiritual 


strength necessary for combating inevitable temptations. And 
fourteen is not early enough, either among rich or poor, to 
forestall the severest trials of school life. 

The nature and end of Confirmation, as an Indwelling of 


the Holy Ghost for spiritual strengthening, point, therefore, 


1 Wheatly, Book of Com. Pr. p. 403. * Grueber, p. 52. 
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imperatively to a younger age than that set by many of the 
English Bishops. 

II. Arguments deduced from the nature of a rite need to 
be tested by the practice of the Church. If it were found that 
the Church has deferred Confirmation to a time of late youth, 
this would settle the question, so long as her rule remained 
unaltered. But, as a matter of fact, she has done no such 
thing. 

There can be little question that, in the primitive Church, 
Confirmation always followed Baptism, either immediately or 
as soon after as possible, in the case of infants as well as 
adults. The absence of any direct mention of the Confirma- 
tion of those baptized on the Day of Pentecost,' and at 
Philippi,? is sometimes explained on the supposition that 
when Apostles were present it necessarily formed part of the 
rite, as at Ephesus,’ and so required no special notice ; whereas, 
when the Baptism was administered in the absence of Apostles, 
as at Samaria,‘ Confirmation had to be postponed for their 
visit. Such a view receives considerable support from the 
words of S. Peter to the converts at Jerusalem, to whom he 
promised the double blessing of ‘the remission of sins’ and 
‘the gift of the Holy Ghost,’® which belong most naturally to 
Baptism and Confirmation respectively.’ 

In the writings of the Fathers, the two are often so closely 
connected that the same names appear to belong in common 
to both. This is especially true of the title ‘Seal of the 
Lord.” * Bingham quotes from Tertullian, the Apostolical 
Constitutions, S. Cyril of Jerusalem, Amphilochus, the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, S. Ambrose, Optatus, and S. Pacian, for evidence 
that Confirmation was the immediate sequel of Baptism.® 
And, though infants are not generally mentioned particularly, 
the very want of special indication that they were to be 
treated as exceptions to the rule is itself good evidence that 
the ordinary custom applied to them equally with adults. 
Sometimes, too, there are incidental allusions to cases of 
infant Confirmation, and incidental illustrations form the best 
kind of undesigned proofs. Thus, S. Augustine, when he is 
speaking of the rite, simply with regard to the cessation of the 
gift of tongues, refers to those upon whom hands are laid 

1 Acts ii. 41. =? Acts xvi. 33. ° Acts xix. 1-6. ‘4 Acts viii. 14-17. 

5 See Dict. Christ. Ant. vol. i. p. 424. ° Acts ii. 38. 7 Puller, p. 23. 

8 Dict. Christ. Ant. vol. i. p. 424. 

_°® Bingham, XII. i. 1, 4; Tert. De Bat. vii., viii. ; Const. Apost. VII. 
xliv.; Cyril, Catech. Myst. ii.; Amphil. Vit. Bast/. v.; Dionys. De 


Hierarch. Eccles. ii. ; Amb. De Sacram. III. ii. ; Optatus, iv. ; Pacian, 
Serm. de Bapt. 
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as ‘infants.’' And, again, writing of a sick child he says :— 
‘His mother took him to the presbyters ; he was baptized, 
sanctified, anointed, hands were laid on him; and, when all 
the sacraments were completed, he was raised up.’? Bing- 
ham cites other authors, of various dates, who speak explicitly 
of infant Confirmation.? The Sacramentaries of Gelasius and 
of Gregory unite Baptism and Confirmation as one office, and 
this would have been impossible if infants were not habitually 
confirmed in the early centuries. 

The only reason for ever separating Confirmation from 
Baptism appears to have been the necessity arising from the 
want of a Bishop ; and this necessity of course became com- 
mon as the Church spread. In the writings of S. Jerome,‘ and 
in the decrees of early Councils, there are references to epi- 
scopal tours, as an established custom, for the purpose of 
confirming those who had been previously baptized by priests 
and deacons.’ Then came the other alternative of Confir- 
mation by priests with oil consecrated by a Bishop. At first 
this was apparently resorted to only in cases of extremity ; 
but in some places it became the rule,® and is so to this day 
in the Eastern Church, where Confirmation is there still made 
the immediate sequel to Baptism.’ In England, as late as 
the eighth century, it was not unusual for infants to be con- 
firmed at the time of their Baptism. The final separation 
between Baptism and Confirmation, in the Western Church, 
does not appear to have been consummated before the fifteenth 
century.® 

When the two rites were separated, Confirmation was still 
administered at an early age. Mr. Puller says:—‘I do not 
believe that there can be produced any single instance in 
primitive times of an infant being baptized, but left willingly 
unconfirmed, until he was ten, or twelve, or seventeen years 
of age.’'° And this is true not only of the earliest centuries, 
but also of later history. In England especially, for a very 
long period, great efforts were made to secure young Confir- 
mation. In King Edgar’s Canons, A.D. 960, it is decreed that 


1 ¢Aut quando imposuimus manum istis infantibus, etc. Aug. Jz 
1 Joan. iii. Tract. vi. 

3 Aug. Serm. cccxxiv. 8 Bingham, XII. i. 2. 

4 Jerome, Adv. Lucif. iv. 

5 Bingham, XII. i. 1. Comp. L’Estrange, Al/iance of Divine Offices, 


. 405. 
® Bingham, XII. ii. 1, 6. 
7 Grueber, p. 54; Pelliccia, Polity of Christian Church, p. 22. 
8 Maskell, A7on. Rit. 1. cexii. ® Pelliccia, p. 22. 
1° Puller, p. 36. 
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‘no one too long remain unbishoped ;’ and, though there is 
no specific mention of age, the words follow without break on 
the charge that infants are to be baptized within thirty-seven 
nights.'! In 1217 it was laid down in the diocese of Salisbury 
that the age of candidates should not exceed five years, under 
pain of the parents’ exclusion from the Church? until Confir- 
mation was administered, with a like penalty to the priest if 
he had been negligent in the matter. A synod of Durham, 
in 1220, fixed seven as the age, under similar penalties In 
1233 Edmund Le Rich, Archbishop of Canterbury, decreed 
that children might be confirmed at five,’ and this is the age 
at which Dean Comber says it was customary to confirm in 
England in the middle ages. In the diocese of Worcester, 
in 1240, and in Chichester, in 1246, parents were still being 
directed to bring their children ‘within a year’ after their 
Baptism.’ In the diocese of Exeter, in 1287, the limit was 
‘within the third year, if a Bishop may be had.’* In the sup- 
posed Constitutions of Archbishop Reynolds, in 1322, there is 
a direction that ‘parents be often admonished by the priests 
to carry their baptized children to the Bishop for Confirma- 
tion; and not stay long for the coming of the Bishop, but 
carry them to him when he is in the neighbourhood as soon 
as may be after Baptism.’® The Sarum Pontifical provided 
for very early Confirmation, for it directed a Bishop to 
confirm an infant at once if he was present at the Baptism.!° 
A rubric also was appended to the office of Confirmation, 
requiring that a child should be communicated at the time of 
Confirmation, if he was of sufficient age,'! thus contemplating 
Confirmation at an age thought too young for receiving Holy 
Communion. Queen Elizabeth was confirmed by Archbishop 
Cranmer when she was only three days old.!” 

Abroad, the custom of postponing Confirmation appears 


1 Johnson, English Canons, Ang. Cath. Lib. vol. i. p. 415. 

3 ‘Ab ingressu ecclesiz.’ 

8 Jackson, p. 117, from Spelman, Concz/ia, vol. ii. p. 143. 

* Lbid., from Wilson, Céncilia, vol. i. p. 576. 

5 Vicecomes, De Conjirmatione, |. xiv.; see L’Estrange, p. 408. 

* Comber, Comp. to the Temple, On Pref. to Conf. Office. Comber 
himself thought this age too young ; but, together with full belief in the 
sacramental grace, he was evidently a good deal impregnated with the 
later views as to vows at Confirmation, fostered by the English Preface. 

7 Jackson, pp. 116, 117, from Wilson, vol. i. p, 667. 

8 Lbid. p. 117, from Spelman, vol. ii. p. 353. 

® Johnson, Eng. Can. vol. ii. p. 335. 

10 Puller, p. 37 ofe. 

11 See Proctor, On Book of Common Prayer, p. 403. 

2 Puller, p. 37 xote, from Antiquarian Repertory, vol. ii. p. 245, etc. 
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to have begun earlier than in England. On the Continent it 
was probably the rule, in the thirteenth century, not to con- 
firm earlier than seven, and sometimes as late as twelve. 
These two ages became the ultimate limits between which it 
was thought, in the Roman Church, that Confirmation should 
be administered. 

Up to the time of the Reformation, then, no part of the 
Church deferred Confirmation beyond the age of childhood. 
Infant Confirmation had fallen into general, but not complete, 
disuse. And if any remained unconfirmed till later youth or 
adult age, this arose from carelessness and indifference, and 
not from obedience to the mind or custom of the Church. 

III. The only remaining question is whether the Church of 
England, at the Reformation, saw fit to go further than the 
rest of Christendom in postponing the age for Confirmation. 

The rubric at the beginning of the office in the First 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI. undoubtedly points to a more 
mature age than had been customary before, by declaring 
that ‘none hereafter shall be confirmed but such as can say in 
their mother tongue the Articles of the Faith, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, and can also answer to such 
questions of this short Catechism as the Bishop, or such as he 
shall appoint, shall by his discretion appose them in.’ But, 
apparently, the whole of this knowledge was not considered 
indispensable, for a rubric at the end of the office directs the 
curate to ‘bring, or send in writing, the names of all those 
children of his parish which can say the Articles of the Faith, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and also how 
many of them can answer to the other questions contained in 
this Catechism, as though a complete acquaintance with the 
Catechism would not be required of all. At the same time, 
however, the introductory rubric speaks of candidates as 
those who have ‘come to the years of discretion,’ and are old 
enough to have ‘come to that age, that partly by the frailty 
of their own flesh, partly by the assaults of the world and the 
devil, they begin to be in danger to fall into sundry kinds of sin.’ 
This position as to age is supported by a reference, which 
it would be hard to substantiate, to ‘the usage of the Church 
in times past, whereby it was ordained that Confirmation 
should be ministered to them that were of perfect age.’ But 
‘perfect age’ is itself a technical term, used in Canon Law, 
meaning twelve years old.? There is nothing, therefore, 


1 Catech. Conc. Trid., De Sacr. Confirm.; see Puller, zdéd., and 
Pelliccia, p. 23. 

? Gratian, De Consecrat. Dist. 5, cap. Jejun.; see Taylor, vol. xi. 
Pp. 290. 
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here to advocate late Confirmation, but it points to something 
beyond quite early childhood. 

But what especially strikes one in the rubric is the 
apology which the compilers seemed to think it necessary to 
make for the line they were taking. For they added :— 


‘And that no man shall think that any detriment shall come to 
the children by deferring of their Confirmation, he shall know for 
truth that it is certain by God’s word, that children, being baptized, 
if they depart out of this life in their infancy have all things necessary 
for their salvation, and be undoubtedly saved.’ 


Clearly, they felt that their position was one which, though 
it allowed fairly young Confirmation, was sufficiently novel 
to require some kind of justification. They had a precedent 
for the rubric in the early decrees with reference to those 
who had died after Baptism, but before they could receive 
Confirmation. Thus the Apostolical Constitutions say: 
‘If there be neither oil nor chrism, the water alone is 
sufficient, both for the unction of the Holy Ghost and the Seal 
of the Covenant.’! Similarly, the Council of Elvira, in the 
fourth century, decreed that if persons died without the oppor- 
tunity for Confirmation, they could be saved by virtue of 
their Baptism.? But they strained the application of such 
declarations when they extended them to the case of inten- 
tionally deferred Confirmation. In the Prayer-Book of 1552, the 
words ‘if they depart out of this life in their infancy,’ were 
omitted, thus appearing, by implication, to exclude the ne- 
cessity of Confirmation for any. Later on, partly in conse- 
quence of some objections urged at the Savoy Conference,’ 
the rubric took its present form at the end of the office for 
the Baptism of Infants, where the assurance of salvation is 
simply asserted as to those who die ‘ before they commit 
actual sin.’ If, therefore, the rubric of 1549 is to be read by 
the light of the present Prayer-Book, the age up to which 
children can safely dispense with Confirmation is only the age 
before they have become guilty of actual sin. But it may 
possibly be thought that this cannot be pressed. 

The Prayer-Book speaks of those who are to be confirmed 
as ‘children. In Canon Law childhood begins at seven, and 
ends at twelve for a girl, and fourteen for a boy. From this 
Mr. Grueber deduces an argument for young Confirmation. 
‘It follows,’ he says, ‘that the lawful age for Confirmation 


1 Const. Apost. VII. xxii. 
? Conc. Elib. can. Ixxvii. See Puller, p. 36; Grueber, p. 60. 
5 Cardwell, Conferences, pp. 327, 358, 363. 
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at the present time in the Church of England is the period 
between seven and fourteen years of age.’! At Confirmation a 
person attains spiritual majority ; and, though this is indepen- 
dent of age, it is fitting that it should not be necessarily post- 
poned beyond the maturity of natural life. The fact that it 
may precede adult age is urged by S. Thomas Aquinas as a 
reason for the Confirmation of the young.? 

The Church of England, acting in the presence of Puritan 
prejudices, undoubtedly framed her Confirmation rules in such 
a form as to give indirect sanction to an older age than had 
hitherto been usual. But she has never committed herself to 
any regulation which would necessitate a late age or would 
deter young children. ‘ Years of discretion’ do not stand for 
any fixed age, but are to be interpreted by the specific re- 
quirements of competence. L’Estrange, writing in the 
seventeenth century, says :—‘ The practice of late hath been, 
as soon as they could say their Catechism, which seemeth to 
be the direction of our Church, and so varieth according to 
the docibility of the children.* L’Estrange himself thought 
that the age would be ‘nigh unto fourteen ;’ but, if he was 
right in supposing that children did not attain the necessary 
understanding earlier than this in his day, the educational and 
mental activity of modern days would secure that they would 
be ready much sooner now. Where there is an intelligent 
knowledge of the contents of the Catechism, and a verbal 
knowledge of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, together with the necessary dispositions of faith 
and repentance, the Church of England asks no questions 
about age. To change a rule of intellectual and moral quali- 
fications into one of years is a departure as much from the letter 
as from the spirit of her directions. 

There is not even any ground historically for supposing 
that so late an age as fourteen was contemplated in the early 
period after the Reformation. In the ‘Interpretations and 
further Considerations, which the Archbishops and Bishops 
drew up to Queen Elizabeth’s Injunctions of 1559, there is a 
clause, ‘ That children be not admitted to the Communion 
before the age of twelve or thirteen years, of good discretion, 
and well instructed before.’4 Since Confirmation then, as 
now, usually preceded Communion, this implies that Confir- 
mation might be at least as early as twelve or thirteen. In 
1565, Bishop Bentham, of Lichfield, required presentments of 

1 Grueber, p. 50. ? Aquinas, Summa, III. Ixxii. 8. 


8 L’Estrange, Alliance of Divine Offices, pp. 407, 408. 
* Cardwell, Documentary Annals, vol. i. p. 206. 
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all children in his diocese who, being seven years old, were still 
unconfirmed.’ In 1571, Archbishop Grindall issued injunctions 
in which ‘all above fourteen years of age’ were ordered to 
communicate three times a year;? and, since Confirmations 
were not always annual, this means a much younger limit for 
Confirmation. The 112th Canon of 1603 orders the names of 
all parishioners to be exhibited to the Bishop or his Chancellor 
‘which being of the age of sixteen years received not the 
Communion at Easter before.’ Where Confirmations were 
only triennial, this implied Confirmation for some soon after 
thirteen. A limit, moreover, is always set at an extreme 
point, and is not the standard which is meant to be de- 
sirable. 

The gradual postponement of the age for Confirmation 
was simply the result of Puritan unbelief in sacramental grace, 
and of the spiritual laxity which ate into the vitality of the 
Church of England in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Bishops, priests, and people alike neglected their duty 
with regard to Confirmation. Archbishop Whitgift wrote to 
the Bishops in 1591 :— 

‘One great inducement unto the learning of the rudiments of 
religion hath heretofore been observed to be that charge which, by 
the Book of Common Prayer, every minister should give after bap- 
tizing the infants, to have them (so soon as they may learn) instructed 
in the Catechism, and having learned it, to be brought to the Bishop 
to be confirmed ; which giving charge I do hear is for the most part 
omitted. This ancient and laudable ceremony of confirming children, 
in respect of a carefulness in fathers to have their children instructed, 
that afterwards they might be confirmed, hath heretofore wrought 
much good, where it was used ; I am very sorry to hear that my 
brethren, the Bishops of my province of Canterbury, do so generally 
begin to neglect to confirm children, at least to call for and exact 
the use both of it and of catechizing children in the church by the 
minister, and of parents to send their children, and to come thither 
themselves.’ 4 


Some of the Bishops, indeed, did not hold Confirmations 
for years together. Hooker complains bitterly ‘of the deep 
neglect of this Christian duty almost with all them to whom 
by right of their place and calling the same belongeth. Let 
them not take it in evil part, the thing is true, their small 
regard hereunto hath done harm in the Church of God.’ ® 


Grueber, p. 50. 2 Cardwell, Doc. Ann. vol. i. p. 336. 
Camp. Blunt, Directorium Pastorale, 3rd ed. pp. 174, 175. 
Cardwell, Doc. Ann. vol. ii. p. 23. 

Hooker, Zcc. Pol. V. Ixvi. 8. 
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In the next century it was much the same. Baxter gives 
an account of the carelessness with which it was administered 
to the young people of his time. He says :— 


‘In the Bishops’ days, some few of them were confirmed : in the 
country where I lived, about one of ten or twenty ; and what that 
was, and how it was done, I can tell you, by what I once made trial 
of. When I was a schoolboy, about fifteen years of age, the Bishop 
coming into the country, many went in to him to be confirmed. We 
that were boys, ran out to see the Bishop among the rest, not knowing 
anything of the meaning of the business. When we came thither, 
we met about thirty or forty in all, of our own stature and temper, 
that had come to be dishopped, as then it was called. The Bishop 
examined us not all in one article of the faith ; but ina church-yard, 
in haste, we were set in a rank, and he passed hastily over us, laying 
his hands on our head, and saying a few words, which neither I nor 
any that I spoke with understood ; so hastily were they uttered, anda 
very short prayer recited, and there was anend. But whether we w ere 
Christians or infidels, or knew so much as that there was a God, the 
Bishop little knew nor enquired. And yet he was esteemed one of 
the best Bishops in England. And though the canons require that 
the curate or minister send a certificate that children have learned 
the Catechism ; yet there was no such thing done, but we ran of our 
own accord to see the Bishop only ; and almost all the rest of the 
county had not this much : this was the old, careless practice of this 
excellent duty of Confirmation.’ ! 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor found that Confirmation had been 
so much neglected in the diocese of Down and Connor that 
he was constrained to write his ‘ Discourse’ upon it, for the 
purpose of instructing the people as to its meaning, and of 
stirring them up to some desire for its reception.2 Among 
‘Some heads of things to be more fully insisted upon by the 
Bishops,’ Archbishop Sancroft, in 1688, included catechizing, 
that children might ‘ be brought in due time to Confirmation, 
when there shall be opportunity.’* But the opportunities were 
infrequent. Bishop Beveridge is witness to the light regard 
which the Bishops generally paid to Confirmation. He says 
in one of his sermons :— 


‘How any Bishops in our days dare neglect so considerable a 
part of their office I know not; but fear they will have no good 
account to give of it when they come to stand before our Lord’s tri- 
bunal. And as for others who, contrary to the practice of the primitive 
Christians, either refuse or neglect Confirmation, when they may have 


1 Baxter, Confirmation and Restauration, Practical Works, vol. iv. 
P. 315. 5 

* Taylor, vol. xi. p. 231. 

3 Cardwell, Doc. Ann. vol. ii. p. 323. 
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it administered to them, they have just cause to suspect that they 
have no good sense of religion nor regard for the gifts and graces of 
the Holy Spirit ; for if they had, they would use all means for the 
attainment thereof, especially this, which hath been found effectual 
for that end by the Catholic and Apostolic Church in all ages, where 
persons have been duly prepared for it.’ ! 


The carelessness of the Bishops about it comes out again 
in a letter, dated October 5, 1689, from an anonymous cor- 
respondent to Dean Tillotson, of S. Paul’s. Asking ‘whether 
some expedients are not to be found out further to restore 
the credit of episcopacy among the vulgar,’ the writer suggests 
as one necessary reform that Bishops should confirm ‘in less 
haste than what is too customary, and with greater solemnity,’ ? 
The perfunctory haste and slovenliness was a sure indication 
that there was no true belief in its sacramental reality. A 
little later, in 1694, among King William’s injunctions to the 
Archbishops and Bishops, is a charge, for which it may be 
presumed there was need, ‘that the Bishops be careful to 
confirm, not only in their triennial visitations, but at other 
convenient seasons.’ * 

The eighteenth century brought noimprovement. Bishops 
and their clergy alike neglected their duty most flagrantly. 
The school represented by Hoadly had but a slender faith 
in means of grace conferred through the ministerial office, and 
Law accused the Bishop of making Confirmation ‘an useless 
empty ceremony’ by his sacramental disbelief.‘ Under such 
circumstances it was no wonder that it became little thought 
of. Its benefit as a sacrament was so obscured as to be 
almost forgotten; a false theory of subjective self-confirma- 
tion by a renewal of vows gradually ousted the scriptural 
and catholic doctrine from its place in men’s minds; the 
sparseness of opportunities for Confirmation contributed in- 
creasingly to the disposition to neglect or postpone it, and an 
evil tradition was thus formed, of which the present generation 
has inherited the incubus. Parents, for the most part, are now 
opposed to early Confirmation, chiefly because they have 
grown up under this erroneous teaching, and were themselves 
confirmed late, or not at all. The clergy do not always insist 
unhesitatingly upon the doctrinal aspect of Confirmation, as 
conveying the Indwelling Presence of the Holy Ghost. They 


1 Beveridge, Sermon I. on the Church, Works, Ang. Cath. Lib. vol. i, 


p- 13. 
2 Cardwell, Conferences, pp. 453, 454. 
3 Cardwell, Doc. Ann. vol. ii. p. 332. 
4 Law, Second Letter, Scholar Armed, vol. i. p. 360. 
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often seem unable to shake themselves free from the Puritan 
misinterpretation of the rite, and some Bishops even, in their 
Confirmation addresses, scarcely refer, or do not refer at all, 
to the gift of the Spirit. Under any view but the true one 
the age for its administration may well be postponed ; and so 
rare is it for Bishop, parish priest, and parent to be all free 
together from misapprehension that late Confirmation still 
holds its own. But it is a rule unsanctioned and unsupported 
by the authoritative declarations of the Church of England. 

What is required now is not a sudden reaction to infant 
Confirmation. That there is much to be said for it on all 
grounds of reason is certain, and that there will ultimately 
be a return to it would seem likely, and perhaps desirable. 
It is hard to understand why the Western part of the Church 
should have shown such a strong disposition to withhold 
sacramental grace from children, with the solitary exception 
of Baptism. Mr. Puller, who is a warm advocate for infant 
Confirmation, says :— 









































‘Of course, the question of the compulsory revival of the primi- 
tive practice is a very difficult one. I am not sure that it would not 
be the right thing to do. ‘The Church of England has ever boasted 
that she wished in all important matters to conform her practices to 
those of antiquity. She is continually urging her Roman sister 
to restore the chalice to the laity, because, among other grounds, such 
was the custom of the Church for twelve centuries. She has herself 
inherited the usage of adult Confirmation from the Middle Ages. 
Bishops then were often ministers of the Crown, diplomatists, or even 
warriors, and the dioceses frequently remained unvisited for seven 
years or more. Hence the custom of separating Confirmation from 
Baptism arose. Had the Reformers realized what the true state of 
the case was in regard to the primitive Church, one must believe that 
they would have made an effort to restore the early discipline. Asa 
fact, they went further away from antiquity than any other branch of 
the Catholic Church.’! 





























































































Mr. Puller is able to support himself by so great a name 
to English ears as that of Jeremy Taylor, who says, ‘It is 
most agreeable with the primitive practice that, if they were 
baptized in infancy, they should then also be confirmed.’ 
But, while admitting this, the Bishop considered that ‘there 
must needs be a liberty in the Church’ to alter the early rule, 
if a different one would conduce to more edification ; and, 
though he deprecated the postponement of Confirmation to 
adult age, his own opinion was not in favour of bestowing it 
upon infants. He thought that it should be administered to 



























































1. Puller, p. 37. 
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children ‘after infancy, but yet before they understand too 
much of sin, and when they can competently understand the 
fundamentals of religion . . . but still the sooner the better ; 
I mean, after that reason begins to dawn.’ And this he 
justly conceived to be the way of the Church of England.! 

Even, then, if infant Confirmation is the goal towards 
which it may be desirable to aim hereafter, it is as yet im- 
possible. The restrictions of the English rule, which demands 
certain qualifications, must be honestly accepted, and Con- 
firmation must not be sought at an earlier age than can fairly 
be considered ‘ years of discretion.’ Moreover, in the present 
imperfect condition of Churchmanship among English people, 
it may be doubted if we are ready for a general practice of 
very young Confirmation. Where home influences are against 
children, it is most likely better that they should come to an 
age of some degree of independence, if Confirmation is to 
be deferred at all beyond infancy. On the other hand, where 
parents are religious Church people, Confirmation can scarcely, 
in most cases, be too young. And where it is a question of 
sending children out into the world with or without Confirma- 
tion, it certainly should always be allowed to precede their 
leaving home if they are fit to receive it. The most urgent 
need of the time is, therefore, that there should be full oppor- 
tunity of securing it before the end of an ordinary school life 
among the poor. If even twelve were made the usual limit 
it would meet this pressing want, and would afford a great 
measure of relief. Still younger Confirmation might be allowed 
as people became more ready for it. But all fixed standards 
of age must work unsatisfactorily in practice. It would seem 
far better to allow the parochial clergy themselves a wide 
liberty to judge of the qualification of their own candidates 
apart from restrictions as to age. No one can be so likely as 
they to know what is best in each individual case. If they 
are not competent to decide whether a child ought to be con- 
firmed or not, they ought not to be trusted with the prepara- 
tion of candidates at all. 

The matter rests absolutely in the hands of the Bishops, 
since they undoubtedly have the power to reject candidates 
whom they are personally indisposed to accept. Little, there- 
fore, can be done by others, except by urging the need. of 
reform in every legitimate way that they are able. It is some- 
times said that, as godparents are bound to see that their 
godchildren are ‘brought to the Bishop to be confirmed by 


1 Taylor, Works, vol. xi. pp. 289-291. 
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him, so soon as they can say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments in the vulgar tongue, and be 
further instructed in the Church Catechism set forth for that 
purpose,’ so the parish priest is bound to present all who are 
thus qualified, regardless of the fact that his Bishop happens 
to impose the additional qualification of a particular limit of 
age in his circular of Confirmation instructions. And, no doubt, 
if the clergy systematically presented young candidates, leav- 
ing on the Bishop the onus of rejecting them, it might have 
the effect of gradually convincing the episcopate of the need 
that is felt by so many for early Confirmation. But such a 
course would be open to grave difficulty if practised on any 
large scale. It is a great trial to a candidate to be prepared 
and then at the last minute to be refused, and may do the 
child much more harm than to wait patiently without Confir- 
mation till the age prescribed. It would also inevitably pro- 
duce strained relationships between Bishops and clergy, 
edifying neither to themselves nor to their flocks. 

There is another course, sometimes suggested and occa- 
sionally practised, which would partly meet the difficulty, and 
which at first sight seems less open to objection. If it is im- 
possible to obtain early Confirmation, there is not the same 
impossibility about early Communion. This would fortify 
children with one infinitely great source of strength ; and, if 
they may not have all sacramental grace, at least they should 
have all they can be allowed. Every reason which makes for 
early Confirmation applies equally in favour of early Com- 
munion. The rubric of the Prayer-Book only requires that 
‘there shall none be admitted to the Holy Communion until 
such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous to be 
confirmed. There can be no question that the last qualifica- 
tion is satisfied by many young children. There is no inherent 
necessity, in the nature of things, that Confirmation should 
precede Communion. In the early Church the Holy Com- 
munion was administered to unconfirmed infants, at whose 
Baptism no Bishop was present, and this was still the rule in 
the time of Charlemagne.! In Archbishop Peckham’s Consti- 
tutions, in 1281, the only reason given for requiring that 
Confirmation should come first was to prevent its being 
ignored altogether :— 





‘Many neglect the sacrament of Confirmation for want of watch- 
ful advisers ; so that there are many, innumerable many, who want 
the grace of Confirmation, though grown old in evil days. To cure 


1 Bingham, XV. iv. 7. 


VOL. XXITII.—NO, XLV. G 
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this damnable neglect, we ordain that none be admitted to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Body and Blood that is not confirmed, except at 
the point of death, unless he have a reasonable impediment.’ ! 


The same rule, without the reason for it, is given in the 
Sarum Manual ;? and from this source it has found its way, 
in some form or other, into every edition of the English Prayer- 
Book. The Puritans, at the Savoy Conference, objected to the 
rubric, but only by way of putting a slight upon Confirma- 
tion. The Bishops consented to add the clause ‘ or be ready 
and desirous to be confirmed, which had been absent before, 
to meet exceptional cases ;* and, in doing so, they consider- 
ably modified the stringency of the regulation, and made the 
way to the altar open to those who were unconfirmed by no 
fault of their own. 

But, though there is no necessity for withholding the Holy 
Communion previous to Confirmation, the usual order is obvi- 
ously the most fitting, and it has been very universally recog- 
nized. Mr. Jackson sums up the testimony as to this, by 
saying, ‘As Confirmation is the complement to Baptism, so 
it is ordinarily a condition of Communion.’ The spirit of 
the English rubric evidently contemplates that this custom 
will only be departed from as an exception. The Bishop's 
refusal in modern times to confirm young children is scarcely 
parallel with the circumstances of early days, when Holy © 
Communion was given, if a Bishop could not be obtained to 
confirm an infant immediately. And a wide acceptance of 
unconfirmed communicants could not fail to result in that 
neglect of Confirmation which Archbishop Peckham’s decree 
strove to correct. Cases where there is not a yearly oppor- 
tunity for Confirmation, and children meantime attain to more 
than the age which the Bishop sets as his limit, do clearly 
come within the scope of the Prayer-Book provision ; and, if 
the priest sees reason for it, he may admit them to Com- 
munion without scruple. Other cases of stronger urgency 
occur from time to time in all parochial experiences. No 
one, for instance, would demur to communicate a dying person, 
if he is really in a condition to make it desirable that he 
should be communicated, on the plea that he is uncon- 
firmed. But these are distinctly of the nature of exceptions 
to a rule, and the parish priest would be exceeding the dis- 
cretion given him by the rubric if he systematically advised the 
young to communicate at an age at which the Bishop of the 


1 Johnson, Eng. Can. vol. ii. p. 277. * Maskell, Mon. Rit. p. 31. 
8 Cardwell, Conferences, pp. 329, 360, 363. * Jackson, p. 119. 
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diocese will not confirm them. The responsibility must rest 
finally with the Bishop, and if he insists upon fixing a par- 
ticular age, the clergy must perforce abide by it, however 
regretful sometimes may be their acquiescence. 

The desired abolition of age standards will no doubt come 
in time, if the Church of England maintains her increased 
vitality.. Already they are rejected in some dioceses, and re- 
laxed in others, and must give way before the advancing faith 
of the people. Meanwhile, wherever a late limit of age is 
strictly pressed, it is a serious obstacle to the work of the 
Church. It hinders her from recruiting her communicant roll, 
in days when she needs to gather all her strength round the 
altar ; and it holds back from the young that means of grace 
which is especially intended to fortify them, in days when 
there is a unanimous opinion that they need all the help that 
can be given them, to strengthen them against the temptations 
which are rife in every class of society. 


ArT. IV—THE AMBROSIAN BREVIARY. 


Breviarium Ambrosianum. S. CAROLO Card. Archiepiscopo 
editum ; BARTHOLOMO CAROLO COMITE ROMILLI 
Archiepiscopo impressum. 4 vols. (Mediolani, 1841.) 


How many an English Churchman, his memory full of Dr. 
Neale’s description of the old diocesan and provincial Uses, 
and perhaps with the ‘ Essays on Liturgiology’ in his pocket, 
has wandered through Europe, from cathedral to cathedral, in 
the hope of seeing some of the ancient wealth of ritual and 
ceremonial, and has felt his delighted anticipation give way 
to disappointment, and disappointment to scornful indigna- 
tion, at the faithless policy that has replaced the divine poetry 
of varied unity by the dull prose of a Chinese uniformity! 
A few ancient customs linger yet in remote corners, but the 
province of Milan is, we believe, with the exception of a single 
chapel at Toledo, the only accessible portion of the Roman 
Church where one can yet witness a Liturgy different from 
that approved by the Council of Trent. A travelling Church- 
man who is interested in liturgical science will not, of course, 
pass through Milan without assisting once at the Ambrosian 
G2 
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Liturgy, and he will do well to attend Vespers also. If he is 
acquainted with the Roman services, he will probably have 
little difficulty in following the Ambrosian Liturgy, but he 
will find Vespers on a saint’s day or great festival very 
different from that in the Roman Breviary ; and, if attracted 
by the grand ceremonial of the services, he should wish to 
learn something of them from the ritual-books themselves, he 
will very possibly be disappointed, as the Missal is out of 
print, and the Breviary is only to be had from the Archbishop 
through one of the clergy. We therefore propose giving a 
description of the latter in the present article, and we 
hope to return to the former at some future time. We shall 
endeavour to write in such a manner that all those who have 
a love for the ancient liturgical heritage of the Church may 
be able to follow us, even though they should not have made 
it a special study; we shall distinguish as far as possible 
those portions of the Use which belong to the original stock ; 
and we hope to show that (as far as our evidence leads 
us) this stock was of the same family as the Gallican. We 
shall also notice some points in which the Ambrosian customs 
offer to us suggestions which may be found practically useful 
at the present time, as bearing upon ritual’ reforms proposed 
in various quarters. 

Let us at once reassure many who fear that the Ambrosian 
Ritual will shortly be swept away by the same axes and 
hammers that have broken down the carved work of the 
sanctuaries of France, and at the same time let us admit that 
the destruction is not wholly due to the spirit of centraliza- 
tion, which, though always inherent in Roman policy, has of 
late shown itself so conspicuously. It was decreed by the 
Council of Trent that all Uses which could not show a pre- 
scription of two hundred years should give way to the Use of 
Rome as accepted by the Council ; and it is obvious that this 
might be construed in very different ways, just as opinion 


varied as to what constituted a distinct Use—what sort of 


proof of prescription must be produced, and to what limits 
the decree was meant to extend. Soon after the decree was 
made by the Council, however, the then Archbishop of Milan 
attempted to abolish the Ambrosian Use and forced the 
Roman Missal (we are not sure to what extent) upon his 
clergy. The canons of the Cathedral lodged a protest at 
Rome; the case was tried, and, the prescription of two 
hundred years having been proved, the Ambrosian Use was 
reinstated. It could not now be abolished without the 
1 Not ceremonial reforms. We use the word in its legitimate sense. 
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common consent of the province, or the decree of a general 
council: unless, indeed, it should be contended that the powers 
conferred on the Pope by the Vatican decrees enable him to 
.abolish it by a Brief. 

But, it may be asked, is not the Ambrosian Use being 
gradually abolished by a surer, if slower, method? Is not 
every edition of the Missal (or Breviary) assimilated more 
nearly to the Roman Use than its predecessors? We believe 
this to be very far from the fact. The early editions of the 
Ambrosian Missal are extremely scarce (the first exists in 
only four copies, not one of which is perfect), so that such a 
mistake may well be pardoned ; but we have been assured by 
Dr. Ceriani, the learned prefect of the Ambrosian Library 
(whose kindness in giving us information about the Ambrosian 
Use we cannot sufficiently acknowledge), that the great altera- 
tions in the Ritual attributed by Dr. Neale to S. Carlo 
Borromeo, are entirely imaginary. Dr. Ceriani is at present 
printing a transcript of the most ancient Ambrosian Sacra- 
mentary in existence (+800 A.D.), and a comparison of the 
proof-sheets of that with the Missal at present in use has 
convinced us that there has been much less change in the 
Ambrosian Liturgy than there has been in the Roman during 
the same time. We have not had an opportunity of com- 
paring the existing Breviary with the early MSS., but Dr. 
Ceriani has assured us that, as far as he has done so, the same 
conservatism may be seen in it as noticed in the Missal. We 
shall presently see what changes at a period previous to the 
existing MSS. (ze. before the ninth century) are indicated by 
internal criticism. 

We shall now proceed to describe the Services themselves, 
and afterwards we shall give an account of the manner in 
which the Psalms, Lessons, &c., are distributed throughout the 
ecclesiastical year. The Nocturn Service for the seventh 
Sunday after Pentecost (which we take as a typical Sunday) is 
as follows :— 





Introduction. *‘O God, make speed to save us. &. O Lord, make 
haste to help us. Glory be, &c. As it was, &c. 


Hallelujah. ’ 
Hymn. fEterne rerum conditor. 
t Respond. ‘For the Lord is a great God; O come and let us 


worship. V. O come and let us sing unto the 
Lord ; let us heartily rejoice in the strength of our 
salvation. Let us come before His presence with 
thanksgiving, and show ourselves glad in Him with 
psalms. O come and let us worship.’ 
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Benedictuses. ze. first part of the Song of the Three Children 
(v. 29, &c.), with v. 29 as antiphon. 

Canticle T. Is. xxvi. 9-20, with antiphon. 

Canticle LI. 1 Sam, ii, 1-10. 

Canticle III. Jonah ii. 2-9 [in winter Hab. iii. 2-19, instead] with 
antiphon. The antiphon at the end of each can- 
ticle is followed by ‘Kyrie eleison’ three times, 
which is usually written Kyr. Kyr. Kyr., or K.K.K. 

+t Zhree Lessons then follow, each preceded by a benediction. These 
might be more exactly described as one lesson in 
three parts, except when the third lesson is different 
from the others, as will be described presently. 

Two Responds separate the lessons. 

Te Deum is added on Sundays and festivals (except Sundays. 
in Advent and Lent). There is never a third 
Respond, even when there is no Te Deum. 

A Collect concludes the whole when Lauds does not follow 
immediately, but is omitted when Lauds is said 
without a pause. 


The week-day Nocturn Service differs from that on Sundays 
chiefly by the substitution of ten psalms, said in three batches, 
each under its antiphon, for the three Canticles. The struc- 
tural equivalent of the Sunday and week-day Nocturns will 
be apparent if we consider the psalms as included in the anti- 
phons, instead of considering the antiphons as merely adjuncts 
to the psalms. A similar consideration will reveal an equiva- 
lence between cach Nocturn, whether ferial or festal, in the Gre- 
gorian Breviary, and several instances will occur to the reader 
in which the xumber of antiphons seems to be of more import- 
ance than the number of psalms, as Psalms 62 and 66, and 
Psalms 148-150 at Lauds. 


We shall affix the mark f to the names of those parts of 


the Services which are variable. These vary in different ways ; 
as, for example, the Lessons are different for each day in the 
year, whilst the Respond after the hymn has not so many 
varieties. During the ordinary part of the year there are six 
Responds, which are assigned to the six days of the week, and 
are repeated every week, the Sunday Respond for Sundays 
after the eighth Sunday after Pentecost having two varieties, 
which are said on alternate Sundays. At other times the 
Sunday Respond is different for every Sunday. The Respond 
on the odd Sundays (after Pentecost) is that given above ; that 
on the even Sundays is as follows: ‘The Lord the great King: 
O come and let us worship. V. O come let us sing unto the 
Lord ; let us heartily rejoice in the strength of our salvation. 
O come, let us worship.. The hymn ¢erne rerum is said 
daily throughout the year. In the Ze Deum we notice mu- 
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nerart, Paraclétum. This latter seems the ordinary Ambro- 
sian accentuation. 


The order of Lauds for the seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
is as follows; 


Introduction. As at Nocturns. 

Benedictus. With antiphon and K.K.K. 

+ Antiphon‘adcrucem.’—Said five (sometimes seven) times as follows : 
‘O Lord God, hear the prayer of Thy 
people, and deliver us not into destruc- 
tion: since Thou art merciful, hear and 
deliver us, and tarry not. K.K.K. O 
Lord God, &c.. . .not. K.K.K. O Lord 
God, &c.. . .not. Glory beto. . . Holy 
Ghost. O Lord God, &c....not. As 
itwas. ..end. Amen. OLord, &c.. . 
not. K.K.K.’ 

Secret Prayer 4. _‘OGod, who by the leadership of Thy servant 
Moses, hast vouchsafed to deliver Thy 
heavily oppressed people from the Egypt 
of darkness, grant that we also, Thy ser- 
vants, being freed from the darkness of this 
world, may enter into the rest promised 
to the fathers. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who liveth and reigneth with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, one God for ever 
and ever. Amen.’ 

Song of Moses. Ex. xv. 1-19, with antiphon, and K.K.K. 

Secret Prayer B. ‘*O God, who, when the three children were 
cast into the fiery furnace, vouchsafedst to 
be Thyself the fourth; who canst com- 
mand the nature of flame, and extinguish 
the fire of temptation; extend to us Thy 
power to guard and deliver our souls. 
Through, &c.. . . Amen.’ [Surely this is 
an error, however ancient, for ‘ Who livest 
and reignest with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, one God for ever and ever. Amen.’] 

Song of the Three The ordinary Benedicite (v. 35, &c.), with 

Children. antiphon and K.K.K. 

+t (Collect J. ‘O God, the true light of the faithful, O God, 
the everlasting glory of the just, Whose 
light goeth not out, Whose splendour knows 
no end; grant that we may live in Thy 
glory, and may enter into the light of Thy 
eternity ; so that those upon whom Thou 
hast made light to dawn after the night, 
Thou mayest cause to attain to that 
blessed and eternal day.’ 

Laudes. ze. Psalms 148, 149, 150, and 116, under 
one Gloria and antiphon, with K.K.K. 





The Ambrosian Breviary. 


Before the repetition of the antiphon the fol- 
lowing Cafitulum is inserted, ‘Sing unto 
the Lord a new song: praise Him in the 
assembly of the saints.’ 

+ [Psalmus directus|  i.¢., one said straight through, instead of an- 
tiphonally, without an antiphon. On ordi- 
nary Sundays, Ps. 92. 

+ Hymn. Splendor paternz gloriz. 

Kyrie eleison, Twelve times. 

+ Psallenda J. ‘ Great is the Lord, and highly to be praised ; 
He hath delivered us for ever. Glory 
be, &c. Great is the Lord. . . ever.’ 

Complenda J. ‘The Lord hath prepared His seat in heaven ; 
His kingdom ruleth over all. K.K.K.’ 

Collect IT. ‘Look, we beseech Thee, O Lord, upon our 
infirmities, and in Thy love speedily help 
us. Through our Lord, &c.’ 

Psallenda I. ‘We have sinned against Thee, O God ; have 
mercy upon us: ere we perish, deliver us 
by Thy hand. Glory be, &c....We 
have, &c,......' 

Complenda Ll. ‘The majesty of the Lord our God be upon 
us. K.K.K.’ 

Collect IT. ‘ Let the voice of our supplications ascend to 
Thine ears, O God, and let Thy mercy 
wait upon us. Through, &c.’ 

Conclusion. ‘The Lord be with you. #. And with thy 
spirit K.K.K. 

May God bless us and hear us. #. Amen. 

Let us proceed in peace. . In ‘the name 
of Christ. 

Bless ye the Lord. #. Thanks be to God. 

Our Father (secrefo). And lead us not into 
temptation. But deliver us from evil. 
The Holy Trinity bless us and keep us 
alway. #. Amen. 

May the souls of the faithful, through the 
mercy of God, rest in peace. #. Amen.’ 


In the above, Collect I., when it is variable, is the ‘ Oratio 
super populum’ for the day from the Ambrosian Missal, which 
corresponds to the Roman ‘Oratio Missz ;’ but after Trinity 
Sunday the collect is a/ways the same, and is printed in the 
Psalter. The psalms used as ‘ Psalmi directi’ will be given 
presently. We regard the service proper as ending with the 
twelve Kyries, looking upon the ‘ Psallendz,’ with their ‘com- 
plendz’ and collects which follow as parallel to the ‘memorize’ 
of the Roman rite. The form of these varies a good deal with 
the different seasons, and is sometimes highly complicated. 
The above is the most ordinary and simple form. The 
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‘Psallendz’ vary with the Sunday, but the other members are 
(at this season) constant. 
On week-days, Lauds is considerably different from the 
above. Its order is as follows: 
Introduction. As on Sunday. 
Benedictus. As on Sunday, with antiphon and K.K.K. 
Secret Prayer. Six varieties for the six days of the week. 
{atsrere (Ps. 50). On Saturdays Ps. 117 instead, with antiphon 
and K.K.K. 
Collect of the Day. Six varieties for the six days of the week. 
{ Faudes As on Sunday. 
Psalmus Directus. 
Hymnus. 


{ees in the Baptistery.—Six varieties for the days of the week. 
Collect I. , 
Four-versed Psalms, with Antiphon 
Complenda 
Collect II. 
Conclusion.—As on Sundays. 


The ferial office (except at special seasons) varies practi- 
cally only with the days of the week, but in the Sunday office, 
the antiphon to Benedictus, antiphon at the cross, the Collect 
of the Day, and the two Psallendz vary each Sunday (except 
as before noted for the Collect of the Day), and the hymn as 
in the ordinary Roman Use. There is, however, a much 
smaller variety of hymns in the Ambrosian Use. The re- 
spond in the Baptistery is of nearly the same form as a 
Psallenda. The four-versed psalm is a striking feature of 
the Use ; four verses only of the psalm being said, as the name 
implies. 

We hope that we have thus far carried the reader with us 
in our estimate of the great interest attaching to these ser- 
vices, and that the account which we have given will induce 
those who do not already know the Ambrosian Use to think 
it worthy of their attention ; and we proceed to describe the 
Ambrosian Vespers, in the confidence that it is even more full 
of interest, at least as regards the festival Use, for we may say 
at once that there is a great discrepancy between the Vespers 
of an ordinary Sunday or week day, and that of a saint’s day 
or great festival. We shall give examples of both ; and first, 
as an example of a festival, we shall take the variable parts 
from the Service for S. John Baptist’s Day. 

Introduction.—The Lord be with you. #. And with thy spirit. 

+Lucernarium.—‘ 1 have ordained a lantern for my Anointed ; as 
for his enemies I shall clothe them with 
shame ; but upon himself shall his crown 
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flourish. V. Lord, remember David, and all 
his trouble. Upon himself, &c. . . . flourish. 
I have ordained . . . flourish.’ 
t+tHymn.—Nostre salutis Nuncio. 
tRespond with the ‘ Before I formed thee in the womb I knew thee, 
children. and before Thou camest forth I sanctified thee; 
I have appointed thee for a prophet unto the 
nations. Before . . . nations. V. The Lord 
put forth His hand and touched me, and said 
unto me, I have appointed thee... na- 
tions.’ 
+ ( Psalm A. (with Ps. 127, together with 133, 116, under one Gloria 
antiphon and = and antiphon. Antiphon: ‘They were both 

K.K.K.). righteous before the Lord, walking in all His 
commandments.’ 

Collect J. —‘ O God, who hast caused this day to be honoured 
by us as the Nativity of blessed John ; grant 
to Thy people the grace of spiritual joy ; and 
direct the minds of all the faithful into the 
ways of salvation and peace. Through Jesus 
Christ, &c. Amen.’ 

+ Ps. B(withan- Ps. 115. Antiphon: ‘The Lord called me by 
tiphon & K.K.K. my name from my mother’s womb.’ 

Collect /J.—‘ We pray thee, O Lord, let the glorious prayer 
of blessed John the Baptist accompany us, 
and entreat Him Whose coming he foretold to 
accept us graciously. Who with thee, &c. 
Amen.’ 

Magnificat (with Antiphon : ‘ As soon as the voice of thy saluta- 
antiphon and __ tion sounded in mine ears, the babe leaped 

K.K.K.) in my womb for joy.’ 

Collect JIT.—‘O God, who in thy providence didst destine 
blessed John the Baptist to prepare a per- 
fect people for Christ the Lord ; grant us, 
we pray Thee, that Thy servants, through the 
intercession of this herald, may cast off all 
their sins, and may find Him of Whom he 
prophesied. Who livest, &c. Amen.’ 

Psallenda J,—‘ Greater than the prophets and less than the 
angels is he who prepared the hearts of the 
faithful. Glory be, &c. Greater than the 
- « » faithful.’ e 

Complenda I a.—‘ Thy saints are alway praising Thee, O God ; they 
are alway telling of the glory of Thy kingdom. 
Hallelujah, Hallelujah.’ 

Complenda I b.—‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord God of our fathers, 
blessed and glorious for evermore. K.K.K.’ 

Collect JV.—‘ Almighty and everlasting God, grant that our 
hearts may always follow that straight high- 
way of Thy paths which the voice of John 
Baptist crying in the wilderness taught.’ 

Conclusion.—As at Lauds. 
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As an example of ordinary Vespers of the season, let us 
take that for the seventh Sunday after Pentecost. 


Lucernarium (the ‘ For thou, O Lord, dost light my candle ; lighten 
ordinary one). my darkness, O my God. V. For in Thee 
shall I be taken out of temptation. Lighten 
my darkness, O my God.’ 
tAntiphonin choir ‘1 will praise the Lord, and call upon His name ; 
(on Sundays). so shall I be safe from mine enemies.’ 
ffymn.—Deus creator omnium. 
+Respond in choir.—‘ O Lord, show Thy goodness towards me, since 
thou wilt save me though unworthy; and I 
will praise Thee all the days of my life. V. 
For all the strength of heaven shall praise 
Thee, and Thine is the glory for ever and ever. 
And I will . . . life.’ 

5. Psalms.—Ps, 109-113, each with antiphon. 

Collect 1.—‘ Look down, O Lord, from the lofty seat of Thy 
majesty, and with a ray of Thy glory lighten 
the darkness of the gloomy night, wipe out 
of the mind of each one the vain sleep of 
mistrust ; remove far away the sins of dark- 
ness from the sons of light. Through Jesus 
Christ, &c. Amen.’ 

Magnific. (with ‘Show strength, O Lord, with Thine arm ; scatter 

antiphon). the proud and exalt the humble.’ 

Collect II.—* O God, Who hast wrought salvation in the earth, 
with Whom there is no darkness, but the night 
is as clear as the day ; enlighten, we pray thee, 
our darkness, that we may pass a quiet and 
peaceful night, and may arise in the morning 
to sing thy praise. Through Jesus Christ, 
&c. Amen.’ 

Psallenda J.—‘ Incline Thine ear unto me and save me; O 
Lord, be Thou mine help. Glory be, &c. 
Incline Thine ear . . . help.’ 

Complenda Ia.—‘ Thy kingdom, O Lord, Hallelujah; and Thy 
dominion endureth throughout all genera- 
tions. Hallelujah, Hallelujah.’ 

Complenda I b.—‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord God of our fathers, 
praised and glorious for evermore. K.K.K.’ 

Collect [T7.—‘ O God, the strength of the faithful, the life and 
resurrection of the dead, grant to Thy faithful 
perseverance, and restore to us the gifts of 
salvation. Through, &c.’ 

Psallenda II,—‘ My sins, O Lord, are fixed in me like arrows ; 
heal me by the medicine of penitence before 
they produce wounds. Glory be... &c. 
My sins . . . wounds.’ 
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Complenda II a.—‘ Since thou, O Lord my God, dost light my 
candle, lighten my darkness.’ 
Complenda II b.—‘ Blessed art thou,’ &c. (as Complenda I 2.) 
Collect JV.—* Let our mouth, O Lord, be filled with joy, 
and let it exult in thy mercy. Through 
Jesus Christ, &c. Amen,’ 
Conclusion.—As at Lauds. 


We must here notice the Lucernarium, or antiphon at the 
lighting of the lamps ; in the Mozarabic Use a similar antiphon 
is used, accompanied by a collect. Notice also that the Ser- 
vice begins without the introductory sentences usual in the 
Roman ritual, ‘O God make speed,’ &c. We have omitted to 
notice that ‘The Lord be with you. #&. And with thy spirit,’ 
is said between every two members of the Service in Vespers 
and Lauds, ze. (in Sunday Vespers) at the beginning, after 
the Lucernarium, after the antiphon in choir, after the hymns, 
after the respond in choir, after the Psalms, after Collect I, 
after Magnificat, after Collect II., after Psallenda I., after 
Collect III., after Psallenda II., after Collect IV., in all thirteen 
times. The Ambrosians use the spelling Hallelujah, which 
seems at first strange to our ears, but which is the more correct 
transliteration of the original Hebrew word. Of course the 
form Alleluia throughout nearly the whole of Christendom is 
due to the fact that the Church adopted it out of the Greek 
Revelation of S. John, and not directly from the Hebrew. 

The Lesser Hours call for but slight notice, as they have evi- 
dently the same origin as the Roman; the arrangement of the 
psalms is the same, with the following exceptions :—the psalms 
at Prime are only 53,118 vv. 1-16, and 17-32 ; those at Com- 
pline are 4, 30 vv. I-7, 90, 132, 133, 116. The‘ preces’ (as in 
the Roman until the sixteenth century) are said on every feria ; 
the psalms zucluded in the preces being—at Prime 50, at 
Tierce 50, at Sexts 56, at Nones 85 (in Lent 50), at Compline 
12; which, according to Dr. Neale, are the same as those 
used in the Constantinopolitan services in the corresponding 
positions. The ‘ Confiteor’ is not said at Prime, and at Com- 
pline it is only added as a kind of appendix to the Service, 
which is already complete without it, in the same way that 
the antiphons to the Virgin are tacked on to Compline in the 
Roman Breviary. 

We must now describe somewhat shortly the Ambrosian 
ecclesiastical year. In doing this, we shall be tracing again 
ground already gone over by Dr. Neale in his essays on 
Liturgiology, but the book has become so scarce that few can 
refer to it without difficulty. Inthe Ambrosian year, Advent 
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Sunday is the first Sunday after S. Martin’s Day (Nov. 11), 
so that, as in the Gallican and Mozarabic Use there are six 
Sundays in Advent, ze. before the Vigil of Christmas, which 
may also be a Sunday. We here encounter one of the most 
striking Ambrosian characteristics, viz. the Ferie de exceptato, 
as they are now called—anciently de expectato—the Desire of 
allnations. These are the feriz in the last week of Advent ; 
but if Christmas Day falls on Tuesday or Wednesday, the 
ferias of the fifth week are also included, so that there must 
always be two ferias de exceptato, and there may be as many 
as seven. On the sixth Sunday in Advent is kept the An- 
nunciation. This cannot be kept in Lent (or Easter week) as 
no festivals are permitted at that time ; its commemoration at 
this season strikingly reminds one of the Mozarabic and 
Gallican festival of the ‘Annonciation de la O’ just before 
Christmas. 

On the morrow of the Epiphany is celebrated the ‘ Chris- 
tophoria’ or the return of the infant Christ from Egypt. The 
three Sundays before Lent are called Septuagesima, Sexa- 
gesima, and Quinquagesima respectively, but these seem to be 
little more than names. In the Roman Use there seems to be 
a sort of doubtfulness or ambiguity as to whether the time 
between Septuagesima and Lent ought to be ritually included 
in Lent. The ordinary ferial hymns are continued from the 
octave of the Epiphany up till the first Sunday in Lent, whilst 
Alleluia is banished on Septuagesima Sunday, and the altar 
and priests are robed in the garments of mourning. In these 
respects the Latin and Greek Churches are nearly the same 
in practice, since the Greek Use virtually begins Lent at 
Septuagesima. 

The Ambrosians have no Ash-Wednesday, following in 
this, as in other matters, the universal custom before S. Gregory. 
The ritual observance of Lent begins with the first Sunday, 
and the fast commences on the following day ; before S. Carlo 
Borromeo the ritual and physical observance began together 
on the Monday. The Lenten season is not divided into four 
ordinary weeks and ¢wo weeks of Passiontide, but into five 
ordinary weeks and Holy Week or Hebdomada Authentica as 
it is called ; which is the olden and in our opinion by far the 
preferable arrangement. The Gloria Patri is not dropped 
until Sexts on Good Friday, from which time until Vespers on 
Easter eve (exclusive) neither Gloria Patri, Kyrie eleison, 
Deus in adjutorium, &c., Laus tibi Domine, nor Dominus 
vobiscum is said. The whole course of the Service during 
Lent is exceedingly rich and varied, the collects and antiphons 
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for the most part changing every day. The two principal 
collects are different for every day in Lent, but the same at 
Lauds and Vespers, and between forty and fifty collects are 
said every week, distributed among the various services. In 
Lent and in the ferias de exceptato, as well as in Easter and 
Whitsun weeks, no Saints’ days are observed. 

The Easter season calls for no remark. After Whitsun- 
day the Sundays are numbered ‘post Pentecosten’ until the 
Decollation of S. John Baptist, of which there may be fifteen. 
The following Sundays are numbered ‘post Decollationem’ 
until we arrive at the ‘first Sunday in October,’ which is 
strictly the Sunday zearest to October 1. The third Sunday 
of October is also the Feast of the Dedication of the great 
church. After this the Sundays are reckoned ‘post Dedica- 
tionem’ until Advent. 

The Ambrosian method of ranking holy-days is quite 
different from the Roman, as well as their rules of transference 
when two holy-days fall-together. The general scheme 
seems to have been, at bottom, one of great simplicity, though 
the addition of later holy-days seems to have introduced no 
little confusion. We shall simply indicate what appear to 
have been the chief lines of the original system. 

Holy-days, then, are divided into (1) Solemnitates Domini 
(Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, &c.), (2) Sundays, (3) solemn, 
and (4) not-solemn Saints’-days; the difference between 
solemn and not-solemn Saints’-days corresponding very nearly 
to the difference between double and single feasts in the Sarum 
arrangement. Where two holy-days fall on the same day 
the general rule is the same as in all ancient Uses with which 
we are acquainted, and which, for convenience, we shall state 
as follows :— 


Where two holy-days fall on the same day, the lesser is trans- 
Jerred to the next free day. 


To this rule there are two exceptions: (1) Sundays, which 
by their nature cannot be transferred ; and (2) Saints’-days of 
the lowest class, which are not thought worthy of it; so a 
memorial of the Saint is said instead, unless the greater festival 
which is kept is of much higher rank, in which case the lesser 
holy-day is passed by without notice. These principles are 
common to all Western Uses, but the simplicity of the Am- 
brosian classification of holy-days renders the practical appli- 
cation of them infinitely simpler than in the Sarum or Roman 
Use ; or rather it zvou/d do so, were it not for what we take to 
be later complications and corruptions of the original arrange- 
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ment. The most striking peculiarity of the Ambrosian 
arrangement in practice is the high rank given to Sundays. 
All Sundays take rank immediately after the great festivals 
and before all Saints’-days, so that if any Saint’s-day fall on a 
Sunday, the Service of the Sunday is said, and the Saint’s- 
day is kept on the Monday following. We may roughly 
exhibit these rules as follows :-— 

1. Jf a Festival of the Lord falls on a Sunday, the former is kept. 

2. Lf a Red-letter Saint’s-day falls on a Sunday, or on a Festival of the 

Lord, the former is transferred to the next free day. 

3. Lf a lesser Saint’s-day falls on Sunday, or a Festival of the Lord, it 
is passed over for this occasion. 

Surely some rules of the sort would be a great deal better 
than the proposals that have been lately made by Convoca- 
tion for regulating the order of service when two holy-days 
fallon the same day. These proposals have been made with 
the intention of providing a rule that should follow ancient 
lines and be at the same time simple enough for practical 
working ; ‘but we cannot imagine for a moment that the 
religious sense of Englishmen, or even a sense of common 
propriety, would tolerate such a solecism as a memorial of 
Lady-day on Good-Friday if the two coincided. Yet this is 
included in the proposed rules. In such cases as this, ritual 
propriety has been utterly sacrificed under the notion that it 
could not be preserved together with that simplicity which is 
one of the great practical advantages of our English Use, and 
is indeed a szne gud non in a vernacular service-book. This 
sacrifice appears to us entirely needless, for the rules which 
we have given above, founded on the Ambrosian arrangement 
(for ourselves No. 3 may be omitted), are even more simple 
and direct than the Convocation proposals, and are not open 
to the same objections. The really radical defect in the Con- 
vocation proposals (and it goes to the bottom of the whole 
matter) is their attempt to effect a satisfactory arrangement 
without transference. This is the really ancient way of over- 
coming the difficulty, and it will be found to be the only one 
which is really practicable. The method of keeping the 
greater holy-day and making a memorial of the lesser was 
never more than a secondary expedient, and when tried as a 
substitute for transference will be found to involve matters in 
hopeless disorder. The only reason that we know of why 
transference should be forbidden is a superstitious dread that 
exists among some who do not understand the working of it, 
that it would introduce insurmountable difficulties in deter- 
mining the day for observing a transferred holy-day, and 
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that consequently congregations Ww with make onda snlatiieel 
about the services ; but this is really a chimera. The Church- 
man’s Penny Almanack would duly inform beforehand both 
priest and people (at least that portion of them which attend 
to Saints’-days) of the right day, and the general congregation 
would hear in church every Sunday what days were to be 
observed during the following week. It is also worth observ- 
ing that transference was the method which in all probability 
was intended by the Reformers in such cases. Indeed to 
men in their position, truly desirous of restoring the old 
principles, and at the same time thoroughly acquainted with 
medizval usage, the idea of substituting any other method 
for that of transference would have been almost impossible, 
The case probably stood thus :—The civil power had always 
objected to the transference of great festivals on account of 
the legal difficulty thereby raised. For example, was a lease 
drawn out till Lady-day rightly terminated on the Calendar 
date of that festival, or that date to which it might have been 
(in a certain year) transferred ? Cranmer and his colleagues 
dared not insert in the new book a rule that would be so 
distasteful to the civil power, and were unwilling to counten- 
ance any rule but the ancient one ; so they inserted no rule, 
but left the matter to the arbitrament of time. In these days 
the civil reasons against transference no longer exist ; hence 
if we would act upon the lines of the compilers of the Prayer- 
Book, we ought to recognize the ancient principles and carry 
them out in practice. 

In the Ambrosian Use the Services of a holy-day begin 
with the Vespers on the evening before, which is called the 
first Vespers of the feast (this is common to all ancient Uses); 
the lesser holy-days, however, have no second Vespers. It 
will be seen that if two holy-days are kept on consecutive 
days the second Vespers of the preceding one will coincide 
with the first Vespers of the following one ; in this case the 
Service is that belonging to the more important day, with a 
memorial of the lesser, and if the days are of equal dignity 
the Service is the first Vespers of the second Saint’s-day with 
a memorial of the other—the first Vespers of a feast being 
considered as of more importance than the second. This prin- 
ciple is common to all ancient Uses, but the Ambrosian 
exhibits a curious peculiarity: if a red-letter Saint’s-day 
occurs on a Monday, the Sunday evening Service is that 
proper to the Sunday, and the first Vespers of the Saint’s-day 
is kept on the Saturday evening. 

We shall now proceed to describe the order in which the 
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psalms are recited as well as the arrangement of the Scripture 
lessons and other details of interest. Of these the Psalter 
claims the foremost place. The first part of the Psalter 
Pss. 1-108) is assigned for use at the Nocturn-Service, so 
that it shall be gone through every fortnight in the following 


order :-— 
1 First WEEK. | SEconpD WEEK. 

Mon. Pss. 1-16. Decuria I. | Mon. Pss.61-70. Decuria VI. 
Tues. ,, 17-30. ‘< Il. | Tues. ,, 71-80. ‘ VII. 
Wed. ,, 31-40. a III. | Wed. ,, 81-90. i VIII. 
Thurs. ,, 41-50. ‘s IV. | Thurs. ,, 91-100. <s IX. 
Fri. » 51-60. a Vu) Pee » LOI-108. “s X. 

Saturday and Sunday do not assist in the recitation of 
the Psalter, except Ps. 118. Inthe Nocturns of these days we 
find instead : 


Saturday of first week. Ex. xv. 1-19, first half of Ps. 118 in two parts. 
= of second week. Ex. xv. 1-19, second half os ‘a 
Sunday (winter). Is. xxvi. 9-20, 1 Sam. ii. 1-10, Hab. iii. 2-19. 
» (summer). do. do. Jonah ii. 2-9. 

The rest of the Psalter is assigned to Vespers, but instead 
of following the fortnightly arrangement of the Nocturns, the 
Gregorian system is taken over bodily, without even that 
adaptation which would be necessary to make it dovetail 
properly into the existing Ambrosian arrangement. The 
Gregorian arrangement is as follows: Psalms 117, 118, 133, 
142, 148, 149, 150 being taken out, there are left 35 Psalms 
in the latter part of the Psalter (Pss. 109-150). These are 
apportioned to the seven days of the week, giving five psalms 
to each day, beginning with Sunday. The omitted psalms 
are accounted for (in the Ambrosian Use) as follows: Ps. 117 
is said at Lauds on Saturday, Ps. 118 at Nocturns on Satur- 
day, Ps. 133 at Compline daily, Pss. 148, 149, 150 at Lauds 
daily. Ps. 142 zs not rectted at allin the ordinary round of 
services (!) but only in the supplementary Office of the Dead, 
which is an entirely extra devotion, and no part of the original 
course, although it is now ordered to be said after the office of 
the day on all ferias except Saturday and during Holy Week, 
Eastertide and the feriz de exceptato. This strange omission 

1 We give in this article the numeration of the Psalms as they are 
given in the Vulgate, that being the numeration followed in the Ambrosian 
Breviary, and indeed throughout both East and West. Zhe number of a 
Psalm is always one less im the Vulgate than in the English, with the 
following exceptions : 

Pss, 1-8, and 148-150 are the same in both. 

Ps. 9 Vulgate Pss.g and 10 English. 

Pe. 393 + Pss. 11g4and 115 a 

Pss. 114 and 115 Ps. 116 + 

Pss. 146 and 147 e Ps. 147 ‘ 
VOL, XXIII.—NO, XLV. H 
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is due to the blind way in which this part of the Gregorian 
arrangement was adopted; in that Use the psalm was omitted 
because it was already said daily in the preces as one of the 
Penitential Psalms: but in the Ambrosian Use the Psalms 
said in the preces are quite different (see above) ; hence the 
omission becomes a glaring blot, which shows clearly that the 
present arrangement of the Psalms and Vespers was not 
originally Ambrosian, or from a source common to both 
Gregorian and Ambrosian systems, but has been imported 
into the Ambrosian Use in comparatively recent times. 

It is not easy to understand the rationale of the psalmi 
directi and the four-versed psalms. The former may have 
some analogy to the psalms said in the preces in the (ancient) 
Roman Use. The ordinary arrangement of these is as 
follows :— 

Sun. Mon. Tu. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. 
PsaLMuUS ;Lauds 92 53 66 69 112 142 89 
DIRECTUS. a None a, dae ia: pi 4) 
auas enn 2 oO Ist wee 
FOUR-VERSED | -— 83 87 66 62 a 88 (2nd week) 
eee Vespers — 8 14 30 36 74 91 (both weeks) 

In Lent, Psalm 90 is said as psalmus directus at Vespers 
daily, except Sunday, Friday, and Saturday. At the same 
season the four-versed psalms at Lauds are in the odd weeks, 
83, 87, &c., and in the even weeks, 5, 87, &c., except that on 
Saturday in the odd weeks the twelfth division of Psalm 118 
is said, and in the even weeks the first division of the same 
psalm ; and on Sundays the four-versed psalms are as follows: 
—First week, 69 ; second week, 62; third week, 1o1 ; fourth 
week, 62; fifth week, 62, sixth week, 58. The four-versed 
psalms at Vespers in Lent follow an entirely different arrange- 
ment, which bears a striking resemblance to the mode of selec. 
tion of the psalms for the Lenten services in the Mozarabic 
Use—it is as if one went through the Psalter picking out the 
suitable psalms in order. It will be observed that the Sunday 
psalms are not chosen on this plan. The arrangement is as 


follows :— 
Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. i. Sat. 
Ist week. 69 7 8 10 I2 
2nd ,, 103 14 15 18 25 
ee IOI 28 29 30 32 
ath IOI 34 36 40 42 
Sth sy, 69 45 46 74 75 


On Palm Sunday, Psalm 58 (as at Lauds), and on Satur- 
day evening before the first Sunday, Psalm g1. In Holy 
Week there are zo four-versed psalms, and at Vespers no 
psalmi directi either. In Lent there is a curious use of Psalm 
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118, one division (3 vv.) bing wie at Lauds on week-days 
with its antiphon between the Collects of the day and the 
Lauds (Psalms 148-150). We shall return to the Holy Week 
services by-and-by, but we may as well add here the proper 
psalms used then and at other special seasons. It will be 
observed that these Vespers have (as on some other holy-days) 
only one Psalm. 


PaLM SUNDAY : First Vespers, Psalm 77 (with 132 and 116) ; Nocturns, the three 
Canticles ; Second Vespers, Psalm 58 (with 132 and 116). 
Nocturns (instead of Decuriz). Vespers. 
Monday in Holy Week 16, 54, 35, 22, 34, 108 ’ 34 
Tuesday 9 ” 58, 39; 27; 63, 139, 9, ie Il, 140, 42 17 
Wednesday 5, 55 30, 2 2, 70, 55, 54» 34, $32, 11, 58 70 
b 40, . 308, +118, a ) 
Maundy Thursday { eens pars) ‘a - 35 21 | 69 (with 1328 116) 
(87, 68 
Good Friday(Nocturn 1) { 2 ae 55» $79 26, 138, | a4 (with 132 & 116) 
ae », (Nocturn 2) 66, 134, 39, rest of 34, 45, 21, 7 — 
( 48, 87, {108, Jonah 2, 35,$68, 131,11 Magnificat 
Easter Evening . 4 92, 106, {68, 93, 67, 128, t118, t118 
(ror, $21, {80, $68, 96, 75, t54, 31 


In the above the sign { signifies that only part of the 
following Psalm is said. In Easter week the Canticles are 
said every day at Nocturns, and the Psalms at Vespers are: 
Easter Day, 113 ; Monday, 53; Tuesday, 111; Wednesday, 
40; Thursday, 80; Friday, 103 ; Saturday, 113; each with 
Psalms 132 and 116 added on at the end, but the whole only 
considered to be one Psalm. In Whitsun week, the Canticles 
are said every day at Nocturns, and the Psalms at Vespers are 
Whitsun Eve, Magnificat, Whitsun Day, psalms of Sunday; 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 32; Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 103; Saturday, 113—each with 132 and 116 added. 

In the ferias de exceptato, and until Jan. 2, we meet with a 
similar arrangement as follows :— 


Nocturns. Vespers, 

Mon. & Thurs. de exceptato 9, 16, 24, 30, 33, 36,44 «. asusual 
‘Tues. & Fri. 7 46, 49, 53, 66, 69, 71, 76. a 
Wednesday a 79, 83, 84, 100, IOI, 104, 105 a 
Saturday a“ Canticle and Psalm 118 as usual 
Vigal of Christmas . P . 7 ‘ . 84 (in two divisions) 
Christmas Day (Nocturn 1) 18, 39, 2, 97, 46, 71. - 114 (with 132, 116), 115 

ro », (Nocturn 2) $18, 110, 88, $44, 8, 96 es 

” ” (Nocturn 3) 109, 68, $23, 84, 94, 71 cae 
S. Stephen : J . 8, 92, 102, 20, 114 115, 88 114(with 132, 116), +118 
S.John . ‘ ° . 118, 55, 76, 44, 67, 117 . 24 (with 132, 116), 63 
Holy Innocents ‘i - 92, 18, 24, 25,63, 8,f118, 30 20 (with 132, 116), 63 
S.Thomas of Cant., Dec. 29 13, 65, 8, 4, 115, 78, 43. 114 (with 132, 116), 115 
S. Eugenius, Dec. 30 « 38, 39) 25 97> 7E . oc (ae a iS 
S. Silvester, Dec. 31. . 18, 110, 88, 8,96. + 95 (with 132, 116), 96 
Circumcision . - 96, 72, 134, 80 ‘ ae ae a 
Sunday after Christmas ‘ ‘ . ‘ ° « ¥53 
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Though the Sunday is called the Sunday after Christmas 
it is really the Sunday before the Epiphany, as the office is 
used for the Sunday between December 30 and the Epiphany. 
The Vespers on Christmas Day are not the second Vespers 
of the Nativity, but the first Vespers of S. Stephen, and 
similarly on the following days, the first Vespers of each 
festival being kept and not the second ; on Christmas day and 
S. Stephen’s day, however, the ordinary Vespers are preceded 
by a short Vespers of the Nativity in which (as on Easter and 
Whitsun eves) there are no psalms, but the Magnificat is used 
in place of one. 

Besides the days given above there are ‘proper psalms’ 
at Vespers on the Annunciation, Epiphany, Christophoria, 
Holy Name, Ascension Day, Corpus Christi, Dedication of 
the Great Church, and about forty Saints’-days ; those on the 
other Saints’ days (which are about as numerous as in the 
Roman Calendar) being taken from the common ; the Psalms 
and Canticles at Nocturns and Lauds being on the festivals of 
the Lord those of Sunday, and on other holy-days those of 
the day of the week. In every case Psalms 132, 116 are 
attached to the first psalm, but the whole is only treated as 
one psalm. 

Let us now proceed tothe lesson-system. After the three 
so-called Nocturns in the night Service, three lessons are read 
daily ; two responds separate these, but there is no third 
respond after the last lesson. On Sundays and the greater 
festivals all these lessons are from a homily on the gospel of 
the day, and as they are continuous, appear to us more like 
one lesson in three parts. The same is true of the ordinary 
week-day lessons, which are all three taken from the book of 
Scripture in reading at the time. On lesser Saints’-days and 
during Lent, the first two lessons are from the Scriptures, and 
the third lesson is in the former case from the Acts of the Saint, 
and in the latter case from a sermon suitable to the season. 
We may here notice one great practical superiority of the 
Ambrosian Use over the Roman. In the latter the multipli- 
cation of Saints’-days has almost entirely overthrown the 
original intention that the Psalter should be recited through 
once a week and the Scriptures read through once a year; 
almost every day is a Saint’s-day, and has its own lessons and 
psalms, all of which are taken from a very small selection, so 
that the practical result is that a few psalms and lessons are 
read over and over again, and the regular courses of the 
psalter and Scripture lessons appear only in isolated fragments. 
In the Ambrosian Use, however, the regular psalms at Noc- 
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turns, and two out of the three appointed Scripture lessons 
are read on all days, except the chiefest holy-days, so that 
though the Saints’-days are as numerous as in the Roman 
Use, the original idea of the course is pursued in the main, the 
great exception being as regards the Vesper psalms, which 
(as we hope to show presently) is not due to the original 
Ambrosian system, but a blemish imported from the Roman 
Use. 

The Scriptures are read on week-days in the following 
order :— 


First and second weeks in Advent: the twelve minor prophets (on 
the twelve week days respectively). 

‘Third week and till Thursday of fifth week : Isaiah. 

Friday and Saturday of fifth week : Homilies. 

Ferias de exceptato : Homilies. 

Except Saturday de exceptato : Isaiah, 51. 

Christmas-day (first Nocturn) : Isaiah, 9, 40, 52. 

December 30 to January 13 (except Circumcision, Epiphany, 
and Christophoria) : Pauline Epistles. 


The lessons for this short period follow the days of the 
month for convenience, but they now begin again to follow 
the days of the week. 


First and following weeks after Epiphany: Pauline Epistles con- 
tinued and Hebrews. 

Septuagesima to Lent : Genesis. 

First, second, and third weeks in Lent : Exodus to Ruth. 

Fourth week in Lent and till Thursday in fifth week : Jeremiah. 

Friday in fifth week till Maundy Thursday : Lamentations. 

Good Friday (in second Nocturn): the Passions from Mark, Luke, 
and John. 

Easter Even : no lessons. 

Easter week : Homilies. 

First and second week after Easter week : Acts. 

Third week after Easter week : Apocalypse. 

Fourth, fifth, and sixth weeks after Easter week (except Ascension 
day) : Catholic Epistles. 

Whitsun-day, Monday, and Tuesday : Homilies. 

Rest of Whitsun week : Catholic Epistles continued. 


On Corpus Christi and following day, proper lessons. With 
this exception, the books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, 
are read until the eleventh week after Whitsun week (if there 
be so many). With the first week in August Proverbs is 
begun, and Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus follow 
through the month. The weeks after the Decollation of S. 


John Baptist, and the weeks of October are taken up with 
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Job, Tobit, Judith, Esther, Esra, 1 and 2 Maccabees, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel, which bring us again to Advent. 

The lessons follow the days of the week (it will be noticed) 
except about Christmastime. Of course only selections from 
the various books are now read, and these decidedly meagre. 
There are three veal Nocturns on Christmas day and Epi- 
phany, with three lessons in each Nocturn—in the first Noc- 
turn from Scripture, in the second from a patristic treatise, 
and in the third from a homily on the Gospels. On Good 
Friday there are two Nocturns, with three lessons in each— 
in the first from a sermon, and in the second the three Pas- 
sions from S. Mark, S. Luke, and S. John; the S. Matthew 
Passion being appointed in the Missal for the gospel of the 
day. On Easter eve there are no lessons. 

If we compare the Ambrosian lesson-system with the 
Roman and the Benedictine, we see at once that they are but 
variants of the same general design, exhibiting the same plan 
differently worked out under different conditions. The same 
books of Scripture are read at the same time of the year in 
all three, and in the same order, with the exception that no 
lessons are read in summer by the monks, as the extra time 
was wanted for field-work. In all three, but one book of 
Scripture is read at a time, the whole of Scripture is supposed 
to be read, except the gospels, and the lessons are not selected 
(like epistles and gospels), but each book is (roughly) sup- 
posed to be read through. Again the rule laid down by S. 
Benedict, and which is the chief characteristic of the other sys- 
tems, is that certain books should be begun on certain days, and 
the division of the books into portions according to days, was 
left very much to the discretion of lower authorities, and 
even (it seems) at first to the discretion of the reader or abbot 
who terminated the lesson for the day when he thought 
enough had been read. The Ambrosian is evidently not the 
original form of the system. The clumsy way in which the 
first fortnight of Advent (there are s¢x weeks of Advent in 
Ambrosian Use, it must be remembered) has the same books 
in reading that are read in the other systems during the fort- 
night before Advent; and its disagreement with what we 
know of the lessons that were read in the time of S. Am- 
brose,!' sufficiently proves this. If the secular Roman Use 
were the original, it is difficult to see why the lessons should 


1 S. Ambrose tells us that the book of Job was read on Monday in 
Holy Week (on Palm Sunday), and that Jonah was read on Wednesday in 
Holy Week. At present Jonah is read (with the Mass) before the psalms 
at Vespers on Maundy Thursday. 
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not have been assigned according to the weeks after Trinity, 
in which case those appointed for the twenty-fourth and fol- 
lowing weeks after Pentecost would not always be read. But 
though the lessons are so assigned for a few weeks after Pen- 
tecost, the plan is broken through, and we find the lesson ap- 
pointed for the first Sunday in August, and soon. There is 
no such anomaly in the case of the Byzantine arrangement. 
The winter lessons are begun with the first week in Novem- 
ber, by which time the summer is supposed to be over, and 
the nights long enough for such employment. The terms in 
which S. Benedict speaks of his arrangement are such as would 
come from a man propounding a system of his own rather 
than modifying or adopting one already in use. We conclude, 
then, that S. Benedict was probably the originator of the lesson- 
system which was probably adopted for similar use by S. 
Gregory, and a modification of which was (probably later) 
imported into the Ambrosian Use. 

Inthe Ambrosian Use fragments of an older lesson-system 
still survive. Every day in Lent after tierce, lessons from 
Genesis and Proverbs are read. We have not been able to ob- 
tain tables of these lessons, but in the Mozarabic Breviary 
lessons are read at Lauds, Tierce, Sexts, Nones, from Proverbs 
and Genesis at the beginning of Lent, continued through the 
other Sapiential books, and the other books of the Penta- 
teuch during the rest of Lent. On Fridays in Lent also, 
before the psalms at Vespers, four lessons, ‘cum Psalmellis 
et orationibus,’ are read in choir. These are very possibly con- 
nected with the Missal lesson-system, as there is no Mass on 
Fridays in Lent, and in this position we find on Maundy 
Thursday the lesson from Jonah (the whole book) and the 
Mass—the lesson occurs as an O. T. lesson belonging to the 
Mass ; and on Holy Saturday six lessons and the Mass ina 
similar connexion; also on Whitsun Eve four lessons and 
the Mass. There is nothing impossible in the fact that a 
series of lessons seems to belong in part to the Mass and in 
part to other Services ; for this is exactly what happens in the 
Mozarabic Use, in which the two series of O. T. lessons 
in Lent from the Sapiential books and the Pentateuch run 
through Lauds, Tierce, Sexts, and Nones on week-days, Lauds 
on Sundays, and the Mass on Sundays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays; the lessons that would come in the natural order 
to those hours at which Mass was said, being detached from 
the Breviary and printed in the place of the Old Testament 
lessons in the Mass of these days; probably because the 
Mass began with the lessons, and then followed immediately 
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on the Old Testament lessons, which were said in the ordi- 
nary position of such lessons in Tierce or Nones. These les- 
sons are (we believe) kept only in MS. at Milan. Any 
liturgical student who would, when in Milan, take the trouble 
to make a table of them and make it known would greatly 
benefit the comparative study of Liturgies. From the kind- 
ness which the prefect of the Ambrosian library, Dr. Ceriani, 
showed us, we feel sure that there would be no difficulty 
about the matter. 

We now approach the most difficult, and at the same 
time the most fascinating, part of our subject. In the Am- 
brosian Breviary as it now stands, what part of its arrange- 
ment and order was borrowed from other Uses? and what was 
the original form of that part? In the Ambrosian Breviary 
there are ¢wo parts, in which two distinct principles of arrange- 
ment are followed ; and there is consequently a certain incon- 
sistency and want of uniformity in the general scheme. In 
the Roman Breviary a highly ingenious and complicated plan 
is carried out with great consistency ; the order of the psalms 
at each Service is affected by the arrangement of the other 
hours ; certain psalms are passed over at Nocturns and Ves- 
pers because they are said at the lesser hours, thus showing 
that the design of the whole (in its present form) was meant 
to include all the hours, the ‘course’ of the Psalter being in- 
complete if the greater hours are said alone without the lesser. 
This is not so in the Ambrosian Breviary. The Vesper-half 
of the Psalter in which the Roman arrangement is followed 
exactly, would be incomplete without the lesser hours, in 
which the Roman arrangement is also followed (with some 
trifling variations) ; but the first part of the Psalter which is 
assigned to Nocturns in both breviaries, is arranged in the 
Ambrosian without the slightest reference to any other ser- 
vice, those psalms being said at Nocturns which are repeated 
daily in the lesser hours. The arrangement in ‘ Decuriz’ is 
extremely simple, whilst the Roman arrangement is highly 
complicated , the former.completes its portion of the Psalter 
in a fortnight, the latter its in a week.! It will appear from 
this that doth of these arrangements cannot belong to the 
original Ambrosian system; and as one of them is identical 
with the Roman plan, there cannot be much doubt that that 
is borrowed from the Roman, the other being really Am- 
brosian. 


1 We have already pointed out an instance of an arrangement quite 
natural to the Roman plan when carried out entire, but which in the Am- 
brosian Breviary, in which it is only carried out in part, caused the total 
omission of Ps, 142, 
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But if the present arrangement of the Vesper-psalms was 
not the original Ambrosian arrangement, what was the origi- 
nal system? Have we any portions or specimens of it left to 
guide us? We believe that we can point to such. The 
Saints’-days Vespers are entirely distinct in plan from the 
Roman, and there is no reason to suppose these were derived 
from any other Use, or that they were originally different in 
plan from the Vespers on ordinary days. Indeed even now, if 
we take out the psalms from the ordinary Vespers, the struc- 
ture of the Service is the same as that of those Vespers which 
we take to be pure Ambrosian—the Saints’-days Vespers 
mentioned above, and those in Holy Week, Easter week, and 
Whitsun week. After preliminary antiphons and hymns, these 
consist of ove, two, or three ‘ canticles’ (each followed by its 
Collect), with Kyrie and concluding sentences. (We write 
‘canticles’ for want of a better term, which may include 
both psalms and the Magnificat). In Holy Week there is but 
one ‘canticle,’ as noted above; in Easter and Whitsun weeks 
and Epiphany there are ¢wo, the first being a psalm and the 
second the Magnificat; and on ordinary Saints’-days there are 
three, the first two being psalms and the last the Magnificat. 
But there is no distinction of dignity (as in the Roman) be- 
tween psalms and canticle ; the two are on the same footing. 
If we gather from these the form of the old Ambrosian Ves- 
pers (on other days), we see that it had probably ¢wo psalms 
during the principal part of the year, but only ove at special 
seasons, like Holy Week, and possibly the whole of Lent. 
This would agree well with what we know of the Mozarabic 
Use with which the Ambrosian has many affinities. Isidore 
tells us that there were ‘wo psalms at Vespers—presumably 
on ordinary days ; these Vesper-psalms are not indicated in 
the Mozarabic Breviary, except in Lent, during which sea- 
son only oxe psalm is indicated for such Vespers. 

Let us return to the Nocturn Psalms. Turning to the 
table given above we see that each ‘Decuria’ has ten psalms ; 
with these exceptions, the Decurie I. and II. have thirty 
psalms between them, and the last Decuria has only eight 
psalms. Now, the simplicity of this arrangement (as the name 
Decuria itself) suggests at once that the Decuriz originally 
consisted of ten psalms each ; the reason of the present excep- 
tions is not far to seek. When the Roman arrangement of 
Vesper Psalms was introduced, it did not fit in exactly with 
the Decurie. The tenth Decuria ended with Ps. 100, and 
the Vesper psalms began with Ps. 109. What was to be done 
with these eight long psalms? They were formed into a new 
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so-called Decuria, room being found for it in the fortnight by 
making the first three Decuriz into two. Were, then, the last 
fifty psalms assigned to Vespers in some other way? We 
think not. It seems almost certain that the lesser hours were 
those added latest to the general system. In the earliest 
times the Nocturn system stood alone; Vespers were added 
next (before the psalm-arrangement had crystallised into a 
regular order); Lauds followed after the psalms had been 
distributed between Nocturns and Vespers, involving the 
introduction of O. T. Canticles to supply the place of more 
psalms; afterwards the lesser hours, Prime and Compline 
being the last. This was the case with the Roman Use, and 
it probably represents with tolerable exactness the history of 
development elsewhere. Besides this we have no trace of 
Ambrosian lesser hours except the present ones (which are 
clearly borrowed from the Roman); and hence we conclude 
that the original arrangement of the Vesper Psalms must 
(like the Nocturn Psalms) be independent of the lesser hours. 
Now, it may be laid down as a canon that among arrange- 
ments of the Psalter the simpler is the older. The simplest 
arrangement is the division into ¢hree qguinguagenas ; then an 
arrangement like the Ambrosian, by which each guznguagena 
was divided into five Decurize ; then the Greek division of 
the Psalter into twenty cathismata, containing a varying 
number of psalms apiece, but each divided into three séasezs ; 
and lastly, an arrangement into sets of twelve or six psalms, 
as seems to have been the original Roman plan. Now if the 
last guinguagena had been assigned (by the Ambrosians) for 
use at Vespers, there would be too many psalms for use 
during a fortnight (supposing that there were two to each 
Vespers), and even though this difficulty were got over (by 
supposing that there were lesser hours which absorbed some 
of these) yet there would be these two different principles of 
arrangement for the two parts of the Psalter. It is not pro- 
bable that such a scheme would be the original one. A man 
who arranged the Psalter would not do half his work on one 
principle and then take up an entirely different plan for the re- 
mainder ; though, if the Psalter had been arranged throughout 
on one principle by one man, a successor might undo part of 
his work and re-arrange part of the Psalter on a different plan. 
We conclude, then, that the last guznguagena of the Psalter 
was originally arranged on the same principle as the two 
former ones, being divided into five Decuria. And since the 
Vesper arrangement (as exhibited in the fragments we have 
left) was not by Decuria, we conclude that the Psalter was 
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originally arranged to be said entire at Nocturns, and to be 
gone through every three weeks, instead of every fortnight as 
at present. If this be the case, we have the remains of an 
arrangement which is older than the institution of Vespers, 
and thus of the very highest antiquity. Vespers would then 
have consisted originally of ¢wo psalms, the psalms not being 
part of the ‘course’ in which the Psalter was gone through, 
but selected psalms.'_ We have seen that the simplicity of the 
arrangement by Decuriz would consort well with such an 
antiquity, and there are two other circumstances which add a 
slight force to the probability of such a Vesper arrangement : 
(1) in those Vespers which we recognise as survivals of the 
ancient system the psalms are taken indifferently from all 
parts of the Psalter, and not only from the latter portion ; and 
(2) on the hypothesis advanced, this lack of contributing to the 
‘course,’ and the general s/ightness of the arrangement, would 
afford a good pretext for the introduction of a more strict and 
regular system. The objections to this hypothesis, founded 
on the difficulty of re-arranging the antiphons, &c., designed 
for a three-weekly system to suit a fortnightly one, will appear 
of slight weight to one conversant with the state of such things 
in the centuries before Gregory the Great, or even Charlemagne. 
We remarked before that the O. T. Canticles were brought into 
the Roman Breviary to eke out the psalms; this seems to 
have been the case in the Ambrosian Use also, the Nocturn 
Service having been appointed for those days of the week 
which had no celebration, viz. all except the Sabbath and the 
Lord’s-day—another argument for the extreme antiquity of the 
original Nocturn arrangement. 

There remain, then, to us as really Ambrosian (1) the 
Nocturn-Service and (2) Vespers (as above restored), (3) 
Lauds, and (4) fragments of an ancient lesson-system. We 
have noticed above the resemblance between (4) and the 
Mozarabic lesson-system, though we did not notice the fact 
that in the Mozarabic Breviary it is only at this time of the 
year that there is a course of lessons. We know almost 
nothing about the Gallican ‘course’ at Nocturns before 
Isidore and out of Spain, but the introductory portions of both 
Ambrosian and Mozarabic Nocturns are agreed in beginning 
with the hymn terne Christe on every day of the year. As 


1 We are inclined to think that the Magnificat was not said at 
ordinary Vespers. In the present form of these there are two ‘ Canticles’ 
—the Psalms and Magnificat ; we consider that these have been put 
instead of the original ¢wo fsa/ms, in which case there is no place left 
for the Magnificat. 
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to Lauds, we have only to place the Mozarabic and Ambros- 
ian Services side by side to see their similarity. We hope to 
show at some other time that the Antiphonarium Benchorense 
is a Service-book belonging to a Use which bears a great 
similarity to the Ambrosian. We shall give the Lauds 
Service as indicated in the Antiphonarium Benchorense, which 
will be seen to occupy a position something like midway 
between the other two. 
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* This member is usually doubled. 


The Prophetia is (generally) the Old Testament lesson 
from the Mass. It is obvious that things not noticed in the 
Bangor Antiphoner are not necessarily absent from their Use. 

We must ask indulgence for assuming the structure of 
Laudes indicated in the Bangor Antiphoner ; we cannot pre- 
tend to certainty in every detail, but we think we may fairly 
ask the reader’s confidence as regards the Cantemus, Benedicite, 
and Laudes, which will be seen to be the backbone of all three 
services—the Cantemus being replaced (out of Eastertide) in 
the Mozarabic by other canticles according to the Ecclesias- 
tical season or day. Acurious inversion of the usual order of 
things will be noticed in the Ambrosian Lauds, in which each 
collect precedes instead of following the Canticle to which it 
belongs. We write ‘the usual order of things’ because it 
seems a characteristic of the Ambrosian Use (at Vespers) and 
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of the Mozarabic fo join together a Psalm or Canticle with a 
Collect which usually had some reference to it. This is not 
an invarzable rule in the Mozarabic ; but the existence of such 
a very striking and peculiar arrangement in both Uses is a 
very strong argument for their identity of origin. We have 
not noticed the Lord’s Prayer in the Ambrosian Lauds (and 
shall not do so in the Vespers either), because it is evident 
that the preceding versicles must have originally concluded the 
Service (they bear a strong resemblance to the ones in the 
Mozarabic Use) ; it is absurd to imagine the deacon prefacing 
the Lord’s Prayer with the announcement ‘ Let us depart in 
peace,’ if the Lord’s Prayer were really a part of the Service. 
It has been added first as a private devotion, and the versicles 
following it are a still later addition. 

There is some difficulty in comparing the Ambrosian and 
Mozarabic Vespers, because so little is known about the latter. 
We have ourselves given some study to the latter, but the re- 
sults cannot be given here. It must suffice us to give the 
outline of one Vesper Service (that for Christmas-day), which 
shows a substantial identity of structure with the Ambrosian, 
and to assure the reader that our further studies only confirm 
our opinion that the two Uses origznally belonged to the same 
family. We shall give an outline of the Mozarabic Vespers 
for Christmas-day, the general plan mentioned by Isidore, 
and the Ambrosian Vespers side by side— 





Mozarabic (Isidore). Mozarabic (Christmas-day) | Ambrosian 


Lucernarium \ Lucernarium Lucernarium 
) Collect 
Hymn 
Sonus Respond 
Psalm I. \ Psalm I.* | Psalm J. 
) Collect } Collect 
Psalm I. | Psalm II.* Psalm I. 
\ Collect Collect 
Respond Respond 
Laudes Lauda \ Magnificat 
) Collect 
Hymn 








Kyrie 
Lord’s Prayer 
Oratio Benedictio 
Lauda Lauda Psallenda, &c. 
Oratio Oratio Collect 
Kyries 


* We infer these psalms, of which only the first verse is given, in an 
exactly similar way that we infer the previous existence of a psalm in the 
Roman Introits from the first verse. 
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Are not these Services as striking alike 2 these main 
outlines as they are totally distinct from the Roman Vespers ? 
The Lucernarium is a most striking and characteristic point 
of resemblance ; the part played by antiphons of the form of 
responds is very similar in both, though quite different from 
their use in the RomanVespers ; and the absence of a Capitulum 
would alone strongly differentiate them from the last-named, 
The Ambrosian Vespers which we have singled out as ex- 
hibiting the purest and most ancient model, viz. those of 
Holy Week, approach even more closely to the form of the 
Mozarabic Vespers during Lent and Holy Week, which are 
those of which we have the fullest account. The agreement 
is in essentials, the divergences are in embellishments. At all 
events we think enough has been said (and. a close examina- 
tion only strengthens the conclusion) to show the very strong 
similarity between the two Uses, even if we cannot assert 
positively that they are merely parallel developments of the 
same Use. We have ourselves no doubt whatever that the 
Ambrosian Liturgy (in the strict use of the term) was originally 
a Gallican one, and that it has been brought to its present con- 
dition by a process exactly similar to that which we find 
operative in the other semi-Gallican Missals, notably the 
Missale Vesontionense and the Missale Francorum, in the 
latter of which the Roman modifications have (we think) been 
carried to even greater lengths than in the Ambrosian. At 
any rate we cannot understand anyone comparing the three 
and failing to recognise that they all belong to the same order 
of phenomena. If the Ambrosian Lzturgy was originally a 
Gallican one, it will not surprise us to find that the Ambrosian 
and Gallican courses were very similar, or even that they 
were identical. No one can really appreciate the force of the 
numberless /éttle resemblances between the Ambrosian and 
Mozarabic Breviaries without a minute comparison of the two 
books ; we would indicate the following as worthy of considera- 
tion :—The form of opening and closing the Services ; form of 
Benedictuses (the first part of the Song of the Three Children) ; 
the use of Attende Calum instead of Benedictus in Advent and 
Christmas-tide ;' the use of hymns all through Holy Week; 
the use of eight verses of Ps. 118 in Lent as an addition to 


1 Benedictus is omitted on Sundays in Advent, Christmas-day, Cir- 
cumcision, Epiphany, and on Dedication Sunday, on the last of which it 
is replaced by ‘ Clamavi’ (Jonah ii.). This omission of the Canticle of 
the Incarnation on the very days when of all others we should expect it, 
would be preposterous, unless it is a relic of a time when Benedictus was 
still sung at the Mass on those days. 
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Lauds in the Ambrosian and to Vespers in the Mozarabic 
Breviary ; the wealth of Collects, Responds, Antiphons, and 
the frequent use of Dominus vobiscum ; the independence of 
the Breviary and Missal after the seventh Sunday after Pente- 
cost ; the provision of variable parts of the Service for only 
seven Sundays after Pentecost (after which the seven Services 
are repeated in rotation as often as necessary) ; the six weeks 
in Advent; the celebration of the Annunciation in Advent ; 
the Sunday before Epiphany ; the absence of any changes at 
the fifth week in Lent; the Gloria Patri continued until the 
middle of Holy Week ; and the ritual distinction between the 
week-days of Easter and Whitsun weeks. Other curiosities 
of the Use are: antiphons are used only at Nocturns, Lauds, 
and Vespers, and to Nunc Dimittis at Compline ; the 
version of the Psalter is not the same as that ordinarily used, 
nor is it the Itala ; from a comparison with the various versions 
we came to the conclusion that it might be described as in 
the main the Psaltertum Romanum, with a very considerable 
number of readings from the Itala. We have one more 
curiosity to bring before the reader, which we think will be 
of especial interest to English Churchmen, as being a great 
help towards understanding the rationale of our own Even- 
song. On certain feasts of patrons and titulars (and in certain 
churches only, we presume) two lessons are said at Vespers. 
These come one after each of the two Vesper-psalms ; that is, 
of course, after the collect that concludes each psalm. Here, 
then, we have a Vesper Service (rare indeed, but existent) that 
in structure approaches our own very nearly indeed. Surely 
this is of great significance. We must all be conscious of the 
vast superiority that the lessons give to our Evensong over 
the Gregorian ; and yet we cannot but feel the much greater 
unity of the latter, owing to there being but ome evangelical 
canticle, and oze short lesson; whilst our Magnificat seems 
stranded in hopeless isolation, and instead of the alternation 
of psalmody and lessons leading up to a climax in the Song 
of Redemption before we use the privilege of access to the 
Father in prayer conferred by that redemption, the great 
climax comes when no one is (so to speak) expecting it; we 
sing the Gospel-song of thanksgiving after hearing the Old 
Testament, and before the Gospel has been proclaimed to us ; 
and then the psalmody and lessons trail off to an anticlimax 
in the Munc Dimittis. How much better would it be to follow 
the ancient precedent of these grand Ambrosian Vespers, and 
place our Magnificat after the Mew Testament lesson, placing 


an Old Testament canticle (which should be considered as 
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equivalent to a psalm, and not to an evangelical canticle) 
between the lessons. 

We must now conclude, asking the reader’s kind indul- 
gence for any slight errors that may have been inadvertently 
committed. We have done our best to be accurate, but we 
write in exile from our country, and without many books, 
which are as indispensable as they are rare, and as delightful 
as they are impracticable in a portmanteau. 


ART. V.—CHURCH WORK IN RURAL PARISHES. 


1. A Priest to the Temple, or the Country Parson’s Character. 
By GEORGE HERBERT. (London, 1652.) 

2. My Return to Arcady. By the Rev. Dr. JEssopp, The Nine- 
teenth Century, August. (London, 1881.) 

3. The Arcady of our Grandfathers. By the Rev. Dr. JESSOPP, 
The Nineteenth Century, May. (London, 1882.) 

. Superstition in Arcady. By the Rev. Dr. JEssopp, The 
Nineteenth Century, November. (London, 1882.) 

. Peasants’ Homes in Arcady. By the Rev. Dr. JEssopp, The 
Nineteenth Century, March. (London, 1884.) 

. The Church and the Villages. What Hope? By the Rev. 
Dr. JEssopP, The Nineteenth Century, April. (London, 
1886.) 

. The Established Church in the Village. By W. H. CRow- 
HURST, The Contemporary Review, November. (London, 
1885.) 

. Memoir of the Rev. Fohn Stevens Henslow, late Rector of 


Hitcham and Professor of Botany in the University of 


Cambridge. By the Rev. L. JENYNS. (London, 1862.) 
9. Our Working Men: an Attempt to Reach Them. By 
EmILy C. ORR. (London, 1886.) 


THE books and articles we have now before us are all con- 
nected with the same subject, viz. The Work of the Church in 
Country Parishes. But they are related to it in very different 
ways. Their authors approach it in very different frames of 
mind, and treat it each for his own purpose. We shall have 
occasion in the course of our article to make more or less of 
reference to them, and therefore we think it well at the outset 
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to place before our readers a brief account of some of them. 
Miss Orr’s book shall come first—p/ace aux dames. 

We have here, then, the account of a lady who has made 
it her work and found it her happiness to win to a higher re- 
ligious life the rough men and boys of a country village. She 
had noticed their remoteness from the life which she and 
others like herself lived. Their shy endeavours to keep apart 
grieved her. Their monosyllabic answers to her questions 
and remarks when she found them at home on her visits to 
their wives, and their early escape to the back kitchen, showed 
a want of friendliness which, though not confined to Cheriton 
as it was, we are happy to know is by no means universal in 
country places. The men themselves, their characters, their 
temptations, their joys, their sorrows, remained as much un- 
known as if they had been separated from her by a continent 
or an ocean. So Miss Orr attempted to form aclass. But 
to a class the village men would not come. So she tried to 
converse and ‘make friends’ with them, and narrates with 
some kindly humour her endeavours, her discouragements, and 
finally her success in gathering together for a weekly religious 
meeting a body of men whose attendance for the last three 
years has been about thirty on an average. We give the 
description of the first of these meetings :-— 


‘ We talked together for a little while round the fire that'we might 
become better acquainted with each other, and as no one else joined 
us I determined to begin. 

‘We first sang two hymns, in which all present joined heartily, 
then we knelt down, and I prayed for a blessing on our undertaking, 
and upon the hearts and lives of all who were gathered together for 
the first time. Then I read a few verses from the Bible and spoke 
earnestly to them on the love of God and His mercy towards all 
sinners who truly repented, illustrating it with a short story, to all of 
which they listened attentively. When this was ended we sang 
another hymn, and after a short prayer, followed by the Lord’s 
Prayer, the meeting concluded.’ (P. 43.) 


There follows the history of Miss Orr’s experience through 
three winters. How a drunkard was reclaimed and induced 
after taking the pledge to remain steady and true for a year, 
only to fall back in time of temptation into his old ways ; how 
boys and men of the lowest, roughest type became softened 
and refined by contact with a lady’s sympathy, and in many 
cases were reclaimed from evil lives by her loving, earnest 
teaching ; how she met with disappointments when she had 
looked for success, and with success where she had not dared 
to hope for it. In the course of her narrative she introduces a 
VOL. XXIIIL.—NO. XLV. I 
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considerable number of ‘cases’ which to some persons will be 
the most interesting part of the book, though not perhaps the 
most useful, and towards the end she presents her readers with 
a series of fragmentary thoughts given as they have been ex- 
pressed to the authoress by members of her class, probably in 
most cases an unconscious reflex of her own teaching. We shall 
have hereafter to notice what seems to us a serious defect in 
her work, though possibly it is only an incompleteness in the 
sketch of it. Meanwhile we cordially wish her a blessing on 
the effort she is making, and express a hope that the narrative 
of it, which the venerable Society has published, may be an 
incentive to others to enter upon similar work upon the lines 
and traditions of our Church. 

We turn from Miss Orr to Dr. Jessopp. Here we have no 
longer a description of Church work, but of the people among 
whom it is being done. In his articles on ‘ Arcadia’ and its 
life, the rural population of some parts of our eastern counties 
is described with all the charm with which scholarly grace, 
freshness of feeling, and a keen, though kindly, insight can 
endow the writer. But Dr. Jessopp’s Arcadia is in reality the 
Beeotia of England. It is not a fair sample of the rural life 
of our agricultural and pastoral counties. This point is made 
clear by a return of ‘ illiterate’ voters at the election of 1885, 
moved for in March last by Mr. Stanley Leighton. This 
return places the northern division of Norfolk in the forefront 
of ‘illiterature.’ And the whole county of Norfolk and its 
neighbour Suffolk are far below the rest of England in edu- 
cation.! In the whole of England and Wales the proportion 
of illiterate voters is one in forty-seven. In north Norfolk it 
is more than one in seven, and rather less than one in eleven 
for the whole county. Dr. Jessopp’s pictures are matchless, 
not only in the artistic skill of the delineation, but happily also 
in the subject to which they relate. For ignorance is the 
parent of superstition and a great hindrance of Church work. 
In July 1830 Mrs. Hare writes: ‘ There is scarcely a grown-up 
person [in Alton] who: can read, and I was not aware before 
how much the want of this simple knowledge leads to a general 
dulness of intellect, and how greatly it adds to the difficulty 
of giving anything of religious instruction.’* So long as 
Arcadia is illiterate, so long, we fear, will religious life there 
be more feeble than in the rest of England. 

1 Yet in this very district a country clergyman, without private income 
and with a living of 180/. a year, devoted for many years from 257. to 30d. 
to meet the annual deficit on his parish schools. Healso, single-handed, 
kept a night school afoot every winter till his death a few years ago. 

2 Memorials of a Quiet Life, i. 353. 
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We have also an article from the pen of Dr. Jessopp which 
seems to come within our purview only incidentally. It 
contains a plan for the reform of the Established Church 
which will, in the Doctor’s opinion, checkmate the Liberation 
Society. We cannot agree with him. We do not at all think 
that any reforms will satisfy the enemies of the Church, and 
we consider the changes he proposes to be such that not a 
few thoughtful Churchmen would prefer the scheme put for- 
ward by the advocates of disestablishment, if only the Church 
be left with perfect liberty to meet, as she will, the new set of 
circumstances in which she will find herself. To make parish 
boards supreme governors over the benefice with power to 
appoint and dismiss the clergyman, and at the same time to 
say that the clergyman and his congregation are to settle, 
without any interference from the governing body, all their 
internal affairs—the ritual, the monetary arrangements, the 
general working of the parish—seems to us hardly a serious 
proposal. Assuredly few high-minded and sensitive men 
would willingly enter into such double slavery, and, under 
such a system, the pachydermatous demagogue would soon 
become the ordinary type of our English clergy. But we 
notice this paper of Dr. Jessopp’s not to discuss it, but to 
avail ourselves of some of the remarks and criticisms which 
are to be found in it from the pen of one who is a good 
witness as to the present condition of one portion of rural 
England. 

We have left to the last an article in the Contemporary 
Review, which supplies some very amusing and not unwhole- 
some reading, for it is clearly the work of one who has taken 
a brief as ‘ Devil’s Advocate.’ We find here what may be 
said against the Church, and in disparagement of her work in 
the village. The article would have been perhaps more effec- 
tive, though less amusing, if the writer had shown less of the 
animus of the Liberation Society, and had been less sweep- 
ing in his condemnations. The country clergy ought to be 
thankful to Mr. Crowhurst, for they have now the advantage 
of knowing the worst that can be said of them, and certainly 
have a picture set before them of all that the Church in the 
village ought wot to be. 

Mr. Crowhurst has apparently never visited one of the 
many well-worked country parishes, in which the clergy, with 
all their faults—being human—are rapidly overtaking the 
arrears of an age of neglect. He has not seen anything of 
the church building and church restoration that have been 
taking place all over the country in the last thirty years. He 
I2 
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knows nothing of the efforts of the Church in education, 
efforts made long before Joseph Lancaster was trotted out by 
Dissenting patrons who left him to starve; and he does not 
know that before the Education Act seventy-five per cent. of 
the education of the country was paid for by the efforts, and 
out of the pockets, of the clergy, and that at the present 
time the Church educates fifty per cent. more children than 
the Board Schools. 

It will suffice to quote a few of the more robust state- 
ments of the article in order to enable our readers to judge 
of the tone of the writer and the general drift of his sarcasms, 
He begins with a fallacy of mal-observation in speaking of 
‘the Church of England as a branch of the Civil Service’ 
Does he think the stipends of the clergy are included in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Estimates? And when he 
speaks of the ‘form of Christianity imposed by the State,’ 
we would remind him that some of us have read a little 
history, and have learned therefrom that, so far from the 
State having imposed the Church on the people of England, 
it would be far more true to say that the Church established 
the State. Of the same character are his allusions to the 
‘State parson’ and to ‘the sale and purchase of the cure of 
souls,’ which by some confusion of thought he seems to think 
an equivalent for the sale and purchase of an advowson, or of 
the right of presentation to a living. A case of ‘ purchase of 
the cure of souls’ is happily unknown to us. It would arise 
if an unfit man should offer, and a bishop accept, a payment 
for ordination. Then, after a choice reference to the ‘cultus 
of the Reverend as it is in wide-awakes,’ he tells us that 
‘the tavern and the fane support each other; the Church 
even seems to lend its countenance to drinking,’ we suppose 
through the agency of the C.E.T.S. We may add a fairly 
good specimen of the fallacia plurium interrogationum: ‘If 
the presence of the State Parson is such a civilizing influ- 
ence, how comes it that where this influence has the widest 
field for its exercise its effects are least seen?’ But our 
readers have probably by this time understood the tone of 
the article, and are prepared to believe us when we say that 
we read most of its statements and arguments with raised 
eyebrows and a smile as we thought we should like to put 
to the writer the well-known question of the American, 
‘ Stranger, whar’ was you ris’ ?’” 

But while we utterly deny that Mr. Crowhurst has drawn 
a true portrait of the ‘Church in the village’ on the whole, 
we frankly and sadly admit that in scattered parishes, and 
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possibly in whole districts besides the one he has described, 
a grievous state of things is to be found. We are aware that 
the Church is far, very far, from having attained to an ideal 
condition. We are struggling onward out of a wilderness of 
difficulties. But in the name of justice and truth let the 
Church have credit for the good that is being done by her, as 
well as blame for her failures. 

For, Mr. Crowhurst and the Liberationists notwithstanding, 
we venture to assert that the present generation of English- 
men has seen a marvellous increase, not only in the activity 
of the Church, but in its beneficent influence upon the whole 
national life. It is not merely that services in church are 
more reverent than of old, and are better attended ; that the 
clergy are better trained, more earnest and laborious ; that art 
has become the handmaid of religion ; that in all parts of the 
country stately edifices have arisen to mark the practical 
liberality of our Church people ; that every great movement 
for the benefit of mankind, and especially for the improve- 
ment in the condition of the poorest among us, has been due 
to the effort and energy of Churchmen. More than all this 
is the fact that, apparently for the first time since the Refor- 
mation, the Church has presented itself to the minds of men, 
not as an abstraction, but an actual fact. It has claimed—and 
to a wonderful and cheering extent the claim has been ad- 
mitted—the loyalty and affection of its members, and thou- 
sands now rejoice in their belief in the ‘Holy Catholic 
Church,’ who in their early years may have wondered at the 
introduction of so otiose an article, so mere a phrase, into 
the Apostles’ Creed.! 

Hitherto the corporate existence of the Church has been 
little felt. Any attempt to bring it home to men’s minds 
has been regarded either as a form of Romanism or as an 
endeavour to use unfairly the vantage ground of Establish- 
ment, and, since everything that was said or written was 
at once fitted into a mental frame-work of one sort or the other, 
it was difficult and generally hopeless to propagate knowledge 
on the subject by other means than the slow process of con- 
versation with individuals as opportunities presented them- 
selves. Now Churchmanship ‘is in the air,’ or is fast becoming 
so, and even Dissenters as well as Churchmen are beginning 
to understand that Christianity is something more than a 
means of saving the individual soul. 





1 One of the most respected and energetic clergymen in the suburbs 
of London once told the writer that he was more than thirty years of age 
before the meaning of the word ‘ Church’ dawned upon his mind 
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But as in old days Christianity leavened the towns and 
great centres of population, while the paganz (the villagers) 
remained idolaters, so in our modern days the country has 
lagged behind the cities. It was no surprise to us to find 
at the election of 1885 that the Liberationist candidate met 
with less favour, as a rule, in town than in country. For 
some years past the Church has been making a stupendous 
effort to overtake the arrears of work that had accumulated 
in our large towns, and the effort has not been without success, 
Acts and lives of self-sacrifice on the part both of clergy and 
laity have done much to remove prejudice, to disarm hostility, 
to win respect. We cannot yet speak of loyalty and love, 
but these are not days in which to despair of them. Still, 
while there has been made a vigorous effort to win back the 
dense population of our towns, it seems doubtful whether 
anything like a corresponding advance has been made in the 
country during the last forty years. There are several indica- 
tions, though not perhaps proofs, that this is the case. We 
have already spoken of the warning note to be heard in the 
late elections. We think that there are two other matters 
which should give rise to grave consideration. The first is a 
shifting of the chief seat and influence of Dissent. For a long 
time past, and perhaps even still in some parts of England, 
the chief force and influence of Dissent was to be found in 
the lower middle classes, The small tradesmen of the towns, 
the leading shopkeepers of the village, were almost sure not 
to be Church-people. The grocer and the shoemaker were 
probably deacons, the builder had a mortgage on the chapel, 
respectworthy men all of them, and religiously acting up to 
their lights. Many of them were descendants of the old 
Puritans. Many could trace their separation from the Church 
of their fathers no farther back than to a rebuke from the 
last vicar. But they formed a tolerably compact and aggres- 
sive clique. They assumed that ‘vital religion’ and a ‘living 
faith’ were rarely to be found among Church-people. They 
spoke of Churchmen as having been ‘reared in the smoke,’ 
while they themselves had been ‘in the fire.’ In the last few 
years a considerable change has taken place. The increase 
of wealth and the spread of education among the classes of 
which we are speaking have done something towards clearing 
away prejudices; and the influence of the Church has been 
something like the force of the sun on a bank of snow. 
There has been no special attack, no one point of contact, but 
the presence of a richer and more genial life has had its in- 
evitable effect. 
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In the country towns and larger villages there is taking 
place a constant underflow from Dissent to the Church. But 
this process is less marked in the smaller villages and rural 
districts. In some parishes it is doubtless going on. Perhaps 
the same may be said of whole dioceses, of Lincoln for in- 
stance. But on the whole the rural population which has fallen 
away from the Church is recalled with greater difficulty than 
the population of the towns. The strength of Dissent is, we 
suspect, now to be found mainly in the lower strata of the 
inhabitants of our country districts.' 

There is, however, another change in the attitude of the 
agricultural labourers and smaller farmers towards the Church, 
which has taken place of late years. There used in many 
parish churches to be seen, in our boyhood, row after row of 
sad-faced men who regularly attended the Sunday morning 
service. Many of our readers will recall the look of that array 
of agricultural labourers in their dark-green smock-frocks 
elaborately stitched on breast and back, their weather-beaten 
faces grimly attentive to the service which few of them followed 
with books. Many a man in middle life will remember the 
throng in the churchyard, where they would stop for a few 
moments of pleasant chat, while the long hair of their treasured 
beaver hats waved and fluttered in the wintry breeze ; and 
as he calls up before his mind the individuals among them, 
his memory will tell him that these men had walked two, 
three, or four miles, through miry lanes, or snow-covered 
fields, to reach their village church. Does he find them now? 
We fear that in too many instances the old habit has been 
broken off. There may be a good congregation and the same 
elements may be recognised to some extent, though broad- 
cloth has forthe most part taken the place of the smock-frock. 
But the rural peasants, the farm hands, the small farmers of 
a later generation are too often absent. They have not 
become Dissenters, they have not quarrelled with the Church, 
they are simply reading their newspaper. This generation has 
been to Sunday school. They know, or think they know, a 
great deal about religion. They think they know what the 
parson has to say. If they like him personally they will often 
go ‘to hear him’ on Sunday evening ; but the worship of 
God, the paying honour to the Almighty Father before angels 
and men, of this they have no thought. In some cases the 
alienation of these men from the Church has deepened into 


' Dr. Jessopp, ‘Superstition in Arcady,’ Nineteenth Century, November, 
1882, p. 740. 
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active opposition, and the doctrines of the Liberation Society 
have found ready acceptance. 

Perhaps we can hardly wonder that it should be so, for if 
we try to enter into his thoughts and to sympathize with 
his feelings, we shall find that the peasant is simply estranged 
from the Church by the force of his circumstances, where there 
has been no continuity of good parochial work, and no hearty 
loving effort to retainhim. We are apt to forget that we have 
been living in the midst, not only of a reformation in the 
Church, but of a revolution of society. The old order of 
things has passed away, for the most part silently and peace- 
fully. Political power has changed hands. But it would never 
have done so if there had not first been a complete displace- 
ment of the old social forces. The landlord squire is no 
longer the potentate that he was in times gone by. In many 
parishes he has disappeared entirely. The old hall is let 
to a wealthy tenant who has no ties uniting him with his 
poorer neighbours, and little influence over them. Well, 
indeed, is it if his example be distinctly on the side of religion ! 
But in any case he has not the same friendly influence as the 
old squire. Thus, often moral support has been lost just at 
the time when it was most needed. For we must remember 
that a flood of new, and to some extent unsettling ideas has 
been let loose over the country. Education, of a sort, has 
been followed by the penny and the halfpenny newspaper, 
many of them excellently conducted, some of them pernicious, 
Old traditional habits of thought and belief have been rudely 
shaken. That which seemed most firm has been thrown into 
the crucible. Discussions take place in the field, in the cottage, 
in the public house, on matters that were once taken for 
granted. Nay, there are those who make a business of doing 
all they can to unsettle the minds of all whom they can bring 
under their influence. Let us hear Dr. Jessopp on this point :— 

‘It is one of the most unhappy results of [the present condition 
of political] affairs that there has grown up in our midst a class of 
touts and hangers-on who do the dirty work of either side, and bring 
discredit upon both. They are the swell-mob of politics. Such 
creatures live by inventing grievances and fomenting discontent, their 
doctrine being that whatever is, is wrong; their artillery is always 
charged with explosive promises. These men are going up and down 
the land loudly proclaiming that the parsons have robbed the poor of 
their own, and are holding out to their dupes the wildest hopes that 
when the spoliation comes ¢he foor shall be the first to benefit by the 
great change.’ ! 


1 ¢The Church and the Villages,’ ineteenth Century, April 1886, 
P. 509. 
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But it is not only the hinds and the miscellaneous labourers 
of our country parishes who are learning to look upon every- 
thing as an open question to be argued out and settled for 
himself by each individual upon such one-sided and often 
insufficient data as may present themselves to him. The small 
tenant farmer of some counties is a very different being from 
the educated and thoughtful gentleman who farms the land 
in other parts. There are farmers and farmers. Now a very 
large number of the less intelligent among them are fully per- 
suaded that the incidence of the tithes is on themselves. They 
speak of it as having a second rent to pay. At political 
meetings we have again and again heard the tithe spoken of 
as a burden on the farmer’s shoulders, which it is often in- 
sinuated, and sometimes openly declared, that he may hope 
to get rid of if he will only vote right.! We are glad and 
proud to believe that it is due more to his sturdy British 
honesty that the tempting voice has been resisted in so many 
instances, than to any general understanding of the question 
at issue. But in many minds the tithe payment rankles as a 
grievance. The farmers and labourers alike have a suspicion 
that in some unexplained way two shillings would be added 
to every pound that comes to them if they had not to pay the 
parsons. Hence comes the well-known difficulty in raising 
money from the agricultural classes for schools and mission- 
work. They think—wrongly enough—that they have already 
paid more than any other class in the country towards Church 
work. ‘ Does not the farmer pay the tithe? Is it fair to ex- 
pect him to contribute more than a trifle in addition ? He will 
keep up the fabric of the old Church, but he does not think 
he should be asked to do more. For other matters it is the 
tradesman’s turn to lend a hand.’ It will be readily understood 
that this state of mind lends itself more or less easily to evil 
suggestions and temptations. Estrangement from the Church 
follows—a soul wanders forth into the darkness. 

Those who do not know the rural districts will be sur- 
prised at the narrowness of view and absence of active thought 
among the population. The peasant is apt to become selfish 
simply from the isolation of his position. He ‘ works hard ; 
he lives hard ;’ he has few pleasures. He has seldom had any 
experience of a different kind of life; his sympathies are 
dulled from want of experience and imagination. There is 
no heredity of education, and he has not been brought up in 
an intellectual climate that has lifted him out of the ruts in 


1 Dr. Jessopp, ‘The Church and the Villages, Mineteenth Century, 
April 1886, p. 510. 
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which his prereen mov a He will be ues ly nein back 
by patience and love to his old allegiance to the Church, But 
how to reach him is the problem. He is not much of a talker, 
and does not ‘wear his heart upon his sleeve.’ He is not very 
friendly with strangers—foreigners as he often calls them. 
The parish priest in ordinary visitation can seldom get speech 
of him. If he does he will be met with friendly assent. His 
listener will show that he thinks ‘the parson has said what he 
ought to have said.’ Perhaps a stranger to the local dialect 
will find a difficulty in making himself understood at all. For 
it is one of the obstacles to his work which the town-trained 
clergyman will meet with, that he talks a language different 
from that in use among his people. Words perfectly familiar 
to him are strange to them—and not words only ; whole 
phrases are unintelligible to them, and the parts of his con- 
versation they can least understand are, perhaps, the illustra- 
tions he employs, which are often remote from all their 
associations.’ In fact, the barrier between the clergyman and 
his people goes down, in such cases, deeper than mere lan- 
guage. They have to make an effort to follow his thought, 
and ‘he has very little idea of the links by which their thoughts 
are united into a chain. The result too often is that he thinks 
the people among whom his lot is cast impenetrably dense, 
and they think that he is rather ‘flighty,’ and never can tell 
‘what he be a-drivin’ at.’ The countryman as a rule thinks 
as he speaks, slowly. Even in the elementary schools this is 
to be observed. The children are not always less intelligent 
than those of towns, but they are less ‘sharp.’ There is not 
the same ready wit and quickness of apprehension, even in 
cases where there is an equally well-stored memory and even 
greater soundness of judgment. This distinction becomes 
more marked as years go on, and the husbandman is, in later 
life, slow to think, slow to speak, slow to move.? Ideas from 
without are long in reaching him ; and when they do not 
appeal immediately and violently to his own personal interests 
he does not readily admit them. Perhaps it is owing to 
this mental slowness and want of receptivity that our rural 
parishes have been less influenced than cities and towns by 
the great revival of Church life which takes its name from 

1 A clergyman in S. Giles’s, London, after reading the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son to a small class of London girls, from sixteen to twenty 
years of age, asked the meaning of some of the words, and found that the 
only sense they attached to the word ‘kid’ was ‘child.’ He asked what 
a young goat was called, and none of them knew. 


2 © You gentlemen of the towns are too Aurrisome for us’ (‘ Peasants’ 
Homes in Arcady,’ Vineteenth Century, March 1884, p. 404). 
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Oxford. In the centres of population there can be no doubt 
of its effect upon the laity apart from its influence upon the 
character and tone of the clergy. But, except so far as it has 
produced a new and better race of clergy, we are inclined to 
think that movement has had as yet very little effect upon the 
outlying and scattered population. There is a very consider- 
able amount of Churchmanship, but what there is is rather a 
survival than a revival. Even in the worst days of the last 
century there were scattered about the country hundreds of 
good men—like Dr. Primrose or Parson Adams—who trained 
their flocks to live righteous and godly lives. Even now 
their work lives after them, and their names are held in honour 
among old folk whose lives have been shaped and moulded 
for good by the work of the priest of their native village, a 
man unknown to fame, possibly the vicarious curate for some 
absentee rector. Still will be brought out for the visitor’s in- 
spection some well-worn copy of a ‘Book of Prayers,’ an 
‘Explanation of the Catechism ’—the treasure of the cottage 
home—attesting the loving care of the Church whose ministers 
in days more evil than ours were doing God’s work in quiet 
corners of our land. But there can be no question that the 
whole tone of the country clergy is immeasurably higher, we 
will not say than in the last century, but even than it was a 
generation ago. And this is a very great step; for it may be 
easily understood that the personal character of the parish 
priest is a very important factor in the work of the Church. 
We are not speaking now of men who are utterly depraved, 
and whose works are manifestly evil, but of those who are 
careless or selfish, indolent or ill-tempered—of men who, with 
many good qualities, fail in their ministerial office from want 
of perseverance, or temper, or tact. Even the very duty of 
visiting the sick may be performed in such a way as to render 
it repulsive.! 

The country parson has too often merged his spiritual 
functions in those of the country gentleman. ‘I never go to 
church,’ said a London milkman to a clergyman with whom 
he was talking. ‘I never go now, though I was brought up 
to it. You see, we lived down in the Fens, and our clergy- 
man was a good sort of man in his Way, but he wasn’t reli- 

1 Some twenty years ago the writer had the enfrée of the Greville 
House Workmen’s Club on Paddington Green. In the smoking-room one 
evening he elicited in the course of conversation that none of the fourteen 
men present attended church regularly, and he was horrified to find that 
almost all had been alienated from the Church by the personal conduct 


or character of the clergyman of the country place in which they lived 
before coming to London. 
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gious-like. Well, when I was about eighteen I got a deal 
troubled about my soul, and I got worse and worse, till at last 
I thought I’d go and tell him about myself. I walked over 
about four miles to the rectory, and they told me he was in 
the harness-room. I found him mending his harness, and so 
I began to tell him what I wanted his advice about, when he 
stopped me and said, “ Look here, my good fellow, don’t you 
see I’m busy now? You mustn’t come here wanting to talk 
about your soul when I’m mending my harness.” So I went 
away, and I’ve never troubled the Church again or anybody 
belonging to it.’ 

Now, saddening as this story is, there are two points to 
be noted. The first is that the young man expected to receive 
help from his clergyman. It was to the minister of the Church 
that he naturally turned in his difficulty. We may take it, 
then, that in the parish and its neighbourhood there was no 
settled alienation of the peasantry from the Church. There 
was clearly no hopelessness about obtaining help and direc- 
tion from the parish priest. And, secondly, it is clear, also, 
that there was not utter spiritual deadness when a young man 
of the labouring class was found seeking aid and direction in 
spiritual matters in the quarter whence he had a right to ex- 
pect it. 

We have given this instance, as we might give many 
others, to emphasize the lesson we desire to impress upon our 
readers—that the work of the Church is too often judged by 
the personal character and conduct of her ministers, and is 
helped or hindered accordingly. This is true in town and 
country alike, but, in the country, the clergy must make per- 
sonal influence the special basis of their work. In a town, a 
great deal may and must be done through others. A clergy- 
man who isa good organizer, who can gather a good staff of 
workers, and can employ them wisely, can do much without 
coming habitually and constantly into personal contact with 
his people. Or if he be a popular and effective preacher he 
can fill his church, and make his pulpit the chief scene of his 
efforts, and may do real, though one-sided and incomplete, 
work for God, without much personal intercourse with his 
flock; but in the country this is not the case. The shepherd 
must seek his sheep, and strive to know them and be known 
and trusted by them. Some of the daughters of his farmers 
and labourers will seek places in London or in provincial 
towns. He will not forget them because they are out of 
sight ; and when he goes to town will often call to see one or 
other of his scattered sheep, and, leaving the girl strengthened 
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and encouraged by his few words of kindly counsel, he will 
carry back to her old home in his own parish her messages of 
love, and often an assurance of her welfare that will gladden 
her parents’ hearts. In this amd in other parts of his paro- 
chial ministrations he will remember that his business is to 
make each individual feel that somebody cares for him. He 
will leave this impression upon all. The orphan child, who 
has been sent to the workhouse, will be as sure of his care and 
thought as if it saw him daily in the village school. The 
roughest scapegrace of the parish will be held back, at times, 
from wrong-doing by the thought of the friend whom he 
will grieve by his misconduct. Of course this interest in 
his people cannot be manufactured or simulated. It must be 
real. It is the évépyea of the Spirit of God in his heart 
reaching forth to the members of Christ through the ap- 
pointed channel. He who thus works and prays and cares 
for his people will be sure to find his happiness in his work, 
and in the answering love of those around him. He will see 
the cloud pass from the brow of the care-worn mother as he 
enters the cottage. The sick man will stretch his hand from 
his bed in eager greeting. The children whom he meets in 
his walks will look brighter as they meet his eye. There will 
be a smile from the girls as they ‘drop a curtsey,’ from the 
boys as they ‘spoon a bow.’ He will show them that he ex- 
pects them, that their Lord expects them, to behave well ; 
and he will constantly teach them that they have the power. 
He will impress upon them that they ave able to resist evil,. 
to lead pure lives, to carry out the difficult duty, that it is 
want of faith to forget the help that is granted tothem. Such 
teaching will have its effect on many a home and many a life. 
Those who habitually feel that Christ in their baptism claimed 
them as His own elected ones, that His unseen presence 
attends them; those who have been taught from their 
earliest years to look on life not only as a scene of struggle, 
but also of victory, will assuredly grow into Churchmen and 
Churchwomen of a more robust type than those who, having 
submitted to failure as inevitable, are at last converted to 
the feebler piety, which, like teetotalism, constantly needs to 
be talked about, which is nurtured by constant introspection 
and lives only as it is self-conscious. Happily, we can feel 
sure that good work of this kind is going on in many parts of 
England. We know of large portions of several dioceses, 
where, in many parishes, the percentage of communicants in 
the population is very high. In one such parish every farmer 
is a communicant ; in another near it, eighty per cent. of the 
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people are in full Church membership, communicating at the 
least three times in the year. Between these two is a large 
parish with a record hardly inferior to them. All round isa 
tract of country tenanted by an industrious, steady, simple- 
hearted race of working farmers, who are, on the whole, godly 
and honest. Drunkenness and vice are by no means un- 
known, but they are less frequent than of old. The statistics 
of the parish registers show that illegitimacy is far less com- 
mon than it was in former generations, and the hasty marriage, 
to save appearances, is becoming less and less frequent. 
Sixteen years ago, one of the parishes referred to might 
almost have stood for the picture of a rough village ‘ thirty 
years ago, or less, which Mr. Crowhurst would apparently 
have his younger readers accept as representing the ordinary 
condition of our villages. It was anoutlying hamlet. There 
was no church ; there were no schools. The village to which 
it belonged stood at a distance of some miles. The Church 
had no hold upon the people. Drunkenness was rife; foul 
language common ; unchastity almost a thing of course. Less 
than twenty years ago schools were built, and the present 
vicar entered upon residence almost as a missionary. Since 
then the character of the people has gradually been changed. 
They have been won back to the Church. Year after year 
very nearly one hundred per cent. of the children in the 
schools pass Her Majesty’s inspection, thanks to the careful 
teaching of the vicar, who does more than act as manager, for 
he is to be found at stated times actively superintending the 
instruction given to the children. The squire has built a 
church, and a new parish has been duly constituted. whose 
inhabitants know well, and thankfully recognize, the blessings 
they have received from the Church and her ministry. In 
that parish it would be hard work to obtain, from either 
Radical or Conservative, a vote in favour of a Liberationist 
candidate. 

We appeal to the knowledge of our readers whether this 
is a solitary instance of good work resulting in a change for 
the better in the inhabitants of a rural parish. We are con- 
fident that every diocese in England can show similar good 
results proceeding from good work. And on the whole the 
advance has been very considerable, though it is difficult to 
estimate it with anything like accuracy. Local influences, the 
accident of personal character in the squires and in the clergy, 
the vicinity of a large town, the nature of the ordinary em- 
ployment, and many similar circumstances, would have to be 
taken into consideration. In some happy parishes there may 
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have been an unbroken succession of excellent pastors for 
many generations. In others there may have been only a 
series of elderly college fellows coming, late in life, to work 
for which their whole previous course had unfitted them.' It 
is clear, then, that no individual clergyman’s work can be 
fairly estimated without taking into consideration the past 
history of his parish, In the same way, the work of the 
Church as a whole can only be rightly appreciated with 
reference to the history of the past. 

Old men who lived into our times retained, in some parts 
of England, the memory of a very different state of things 
from that which we now see. The church was often in a 
dilapidated condition. The rain would come dripping through 
the roof. The bats, disturbed by unwonted sounds, flew about 
the decaying rafters. ‘Pues of every altitude, longitude, and 
latitude in which the dry rot of the sides and seats vied with 
the wet rot of the floors; and in their dingy draperies and 
druggets there were bloated spiders and mealy moths, and all 
manner of creeping things and flies.’ The melancholy service 
consisted of a duet between the curate and the clerk. The 
psalmody was that of Brady and Tate. The minstrels’ 
gallery in the west, towards which the congregation turned 
when the singing took place, contained perhaps a couple of 
fiddles, a fife, and a harp, ora bassoon. In bad weather we 
have heard of an adjournment to the rector’s kitchen, where 
a glass of port wine all round was substituted for a sermon. 
Celebrations of the Holy Communion were infrequent, and 
often conducted in an irreverent manner. We have ourselves 
seen the black bottle and corkscrew forming part of the ritual 
ofa country church. In many parishes there was no resident 
rector, we know of parishes where for upwards of a century 
there was no resident clergyman till the present incumbency. 
The parish was often in a state of chronic disturbance over a 
rate or a ‘modus.’ A special offertory, except on the occasion 
of a Brief or a Queen’s letter enjoining contributions for a 
village half destroyed by fire, or the repair of a church struck 
by lightning, was unknown. The stipends of the clergy were 
often miserably small. In 1800 there were 5,555 benefices of 
less value than 50/7, a year. Church building and restoration 
went on slowly. Each church built required a separate Act 

1 Yet we must thankfully acknowledge the good work often done by 
men of this class. See, for instance, the Life of Professor J. S. Henslow 
by Rev. L. Jenyns. 

2 Speech of Canon Hole at Derby, Feb. 8, 1886. 


5 A church in the Essex marshes, battered by the Dutch in the reign 
of Charles II. remained practically a ruin till the present reign. 
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of Parliament. ‘If you ride into town,’ said a father to his son, ° 
in one of the first years of the present century, ‘you had better 
go to see the new church they are consecrating to-day. It is 
only half-a-dozen miles farther ; you may never have the chance 
in your life again of seeing a church consecrated.’ Convoca- 
tion was silenced, Dissent grew rapidly. In 1700, Dissenters 
were I in 20 of the population ; in 1800, they were computed 
at 1 in 4. Wesley, Whitefield, the Countess of Huntingdon 
and her preachers, and many others who called themselves 
Churchmen, were really, though perhaps unconsciously drifting 
towards schism. A wave of Antinomianism flowed over the 
country. ‘Olney,’ says Scott, ‘swarmed with Antinomians, 
In a population of 2,500 often not 100 got together to church 
on a Sunday morning until the end of the service, and half of 
these from other places.’ Preaching was esteemed the only 
means of grace. Fletcher of Madeley, Polwhele, and Wesley, 
all bear witness to the loss of a Church spirit, and to the 
growth of fanaticism and immorality. ‘It is remarkable how 
closely the beginning of the season of spiritual lassitude cor- 
responds with the accession of the first George.’? And this 
season continued for a century. 

In 1801 a writer tells us ‘ attendance at church was almost 
everywhere shamefully small.’? On Easter Day, 1800, no 
more than six persons were found at the Table of the Lord 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral.4 What wonder that in country 
parishes attendance at the Holy Eucharist was infrequent! 
Baptisms among the upper and middle classes were almost 
universally celebrated at home, and often formed an excuse 
for tippling. Catechizing was universally neglected, the high 
pues, a common feature of the churches of the last century, in 
which the children would have been buried, having probably 
much to do with the disuse of the custom. Confirmations 
were held rarely, and too often degenerated into a mere 
holiday jaunt. ‘When were you confirmed ?’ said a Cheshire 
clergyman lately to an old parishioner. ‘In the first year of 
the peace, a’ter Waterlao, was the reply, ‘at t’ould church. 
Then I don’t think there was another co’firmation till welly 
1827, and a’ter that, why it were a terrible long time afore 
there come another.’ 

It is beyond question that, in almost all the points we 


1 In the ten years from 1874 to 1883 no fewer than 848 churches were 
consecrated. 

2 Abbey and Overton, vol. i. p. 2. 

8 Considerations on the Present State of Religion, 1801, p. 29. 

4 The Church of England Vindicated, 1801, p. 5. 
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have been setting down, there has been a marked and definite 
improvement in the Church. Frequent and orderly services 
are the rule. Churches rebuilt or restored meet the eye of 
the traveller in all parts of our land. They are for the most 
part well served and well attended. The number of our 
Bishops has been increased ; their labours have been quad- 
rupled. The system of education now at work is all in favour 
of the Church, which has nothing to fear from enlightenment, 
culture, and discipline. A resident and active clergy, con- 
stantly rising in tone and character, are restoring and confirm- 
ing the influence of the Church in every diocese of England. 
Of the very district described in Hannah More’s letters, a 
clergyman, an excellent parish priest, writes :— 


‘In my little parish in Somersetshire the old clerk, who was eighty, 
remembered the time when there was never anything but an alternate 
morning and evening service, the church being served, for a non- 
resident rector, by a curate who served two other parishes. The said 
curate used to come for a marriage or a funeral with his gun and his 
dogs, taking it in the course of his day’s shooting. In that place, at 
least, there has been a growing improvement during the last fifty 
years, and, as far as I could judge when I was there, the improve- 
ment extended to the whole neighbourhood, though here and there 
was an ugly exception.’ 


It was of a parish in this part of England that Hannah More 
wrote :— 


‘Each house is a scene of the greatest ignorance and vice. We 
saw but one Bible in the parish, and that was used to prop a flower- 
pot! No clergyman had resided in it for forty years. One rode 
over from Wells, three miles, to preach once on a Sunday, but no 
weekly duty was done, or sick person visited ; and children were 
often buried without any funeral service. Eight people in the morn- 
ing and twenty in the afternoon was thought a good congregation.’ ! 


The following extracts from the parish books in a small 
Cheshire village seem to us to furnish a typical instance of 
the improvement in the relations between parson and people 
which has taken place since the last century :— 


‘July roth, 1716. Memorand.: That upon the desire and request 
of John Wall, vicar, at a general meeting, we do assent and agree 
to give the said John Wall, vicar, the old surplice, he not insisting 
of it [sic] as his right, it having been here-to-fore at the parishes 
disposal.’ 


Compare with the somewhat cautious spirit of this valu- 


able benefaction an entry made rather less than a century 
and a half later :— 


1 Letter from Miss H. More to Mr. Wilberforce, 1791. 


VOL. XXIII1.—NO, XLV. K 
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‘Memorand.: That a silver salver, value 44/.,, together with a 
purse containing 150/., was given to the Rev. Joseph Hordern, vicar, 
by his attached Parishioners, in testimony of their high esteem and 
affection for him, and of the faithful discharge of his pastoral duties 
during a period of twenty-one years.’ 


It is not our intention to institute any regular comparison 
between the work of the Church in town and in country. 
One thing is clear, that in our rural districts, at present, the 
work must be done mainly by the curate in charge. He is 
usually single-handed, and has but one church to serve. The 
population is generally small compared with that of town 
parishes, but it is perhaps scattered over a large area. If 
they have not been well cared for in the past, the people 
will be very slow to change their habits. If they will not 
come to church at his invitation, he must ‘go again seven 
times. He must be very careful in his teaching of the 
children. He can in most circumstances ‘ grow a congrega- 
tion’ if he cannot otherwise reform his people. He will be 
very diligent in visiting the sick, and he will be specially 
careful over those who are convalescent. He will feel that 
there is his golden opportunity which may never come again. 
He will therefore be even more assiduous in his visits as the 
invalid is getting well, and he will watch carefully the transi- 
tion back to ordinary life, and try to make it coincide with 
some one definite step onward—with renewed attendance at 
church, with preparation for confirmation, or with the com- 
mencement of habitual attendance at the Holy Communion. 
And hereof he will teach them, with holy George Herbert, 
‘how comfortable and sovereign a medicine it is to all sin- 
sick souls; what strength and joy and peace it administers 
against all temptations, even to death itself, that so the 
hunger and thirst after it may come rather from themselves 
than from his persuasions.’ He will deem this a matter of the 
highest moment. For he will recognise the fact that the 
visits of a clergyman in illness, if they merely produce 
emotions and resolutions which die away in convalescence, 
may be even mischievous. The religious impression made 
is apt to leave the heart more callous—the man farther 
from God. But it is not only the sick man himself that 
the country parson will concern himself with. He will know 
that in time of sickness and anxiety the hearts of the whole 
household will be specially open to gracious influences. His 
kindly care and visits to the sufferer will bring him into 
closer and more intimate relations with other members of the 
grateful family. He will use his opportunity with them, and 
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it will often be the case that, while he has afterwards only a 
sigh over his failure with the patient, he may have to thank 
God for having made him the channel of a blessing to daughter 
or father, wife or brother. He will make the most of these visits 
to the sick, since ordinary parish visiting in an agricultural 
district is often less satisfactory than in a town, The parson 
trudges through sleet and snow along miles of lonely and miry 
lanes to find the cottage empty and the door locked, or to see 
at the farm only the child who has returned from school, where 
he saw her in the morning, to mind the house while ‘ father is 
in the fields and mother gone to market with the eggs and 
butter.’ In a town also more use can be made of the evening, 
but the farm labourer when his work is done plods home to 
supper and bed, and has little energy left for conversation or 
for reading. He will seldom enjoy a pastoral visit that comes 
at the end of a day’s work. In a town or village an afternoon 
spent in visiting is never time lost. It may be disappointing 
and saddening, but it is never a mere blank, as it may be ina 
very sparsely populated district. But visit the pastor must, 
if he is to do his work properly. He will find it useful to have 
some rule, and will strive to attain the golden mean between 
the too much and too little. He must not worry his people, 
nor allow his visits to be merely the occasions of a gossip. 
How often he should try to visit every family in the parish 
must be decided by special circumstances, such as population, 
area, and the various demands upon his time. But he must 
remember that the weeks slip by rapidly, and that what may 
be done at any time is apt, unless there is a special rule, to be 
never done at all. We venture to suggest that it may be 
useful in a small and scattered population to have a lending 
library which the parson himself shall circulate. He will him- 
self exchange the books, taking one fresh volume from his 
stock at home, and himself passing on and keeping a register 
of those which are out in circulation. These books should be 
something better and of higher tone and character than the 
trifling stories which make up the stock of so many Sunday- 
school libraries. If they are not always read they will at least 
give him some good and useful subjects for his conversation, 
and will keep him in mind of his self-imposed law of visitation. 
Such a law is needful also with respect to the schools. Here 
the country clergyman is often in a position of great advantage 
over his brethren in the town. He is not, as a rule, excluded 
from the teaching and management of the elementary schools. 
He can give personally the religious instruction. He can in- 
terest himself in the children. He can make them feel that 
K 2 
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he is their friend. They will imbibe something of his own 
tone and spirit. Their spiritual life will be guided and es- 
tablished by his faith and love. His presence in the schools 
and his definite religious teaching are all the more necessary 
because it is the experience of some among us that in these 
days of multiplied schools the home teaching of religious truth 
is less regular than of old. If children are sent to Sunday 
school, even irregularly, we fear that too many parents think 
they have done enough for the souls of their children. The 
country parson may not have the use of catechizing in church,. 
though we are happy to think that its universal restoration is 
now only a question of time. But his sermons will be of far 
higher value if they are preached to congregations who have 
received the rudiments of their faith from himself, or have the 
advantage of knowing how he has laid the foundation for the 
superstructure he is rearing. His ministrations to children 
will be most useful when he is most fully in sympathy with 
them, and when his Sunday sermons can refer, naturally and 
easily, to the daily instruction in school. There is one warn- 
ing we should like to give with reference to the diocesan re- 
ligious inspection. We suppose that, on the whole, the system 
is useful. But many of the best of our parish priests are 
doubtful of its value, and some dispense with it altogether. 
The danger of it is that the religious teaching of a school may 
be given with a view to the diocesan inspector. No greater 
disaster could befall the Church than to train up the lambs of 
the flock with the notion that religious teaching is only some- 
thing extra ‘to pass in,’ and to have the Bible and Catechism 
taught with a view to examination, and not for the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life, and as a guide to faith and conduct. 
The personal teaching of the clergyman—as the ‘spiritual 
pastor’ sent by God in His providential care for His flock— 
will be the best safeguard against any danger of the kind. 
Some fixed and regular time there ought to be devoted to 
the village schools. For it is in them that the main hope for 
the future influence and usefulness of the Church lies. 

But, besides a time for visiting and a time for teaching in 
the schools, there must be a time for study. He who has ceased 
to learn is no longer fit to teach. And the country parson, 
especially if he have the dangerous gift of fluent speech, is 
often tempted to content himself with desultory reading, or 
with little or no reading at ail. His garden, his social duties, 
the multifarious interests which a fussy or fidgety man may 
exalt into important occupations, must not be allowed to draw 
him away from the duty of adding sound learning to his other 
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qualifications for his office. We cannot dwell upon the point. 
We only advert to it because we feel that more depends upon 
the work of the country clergy, during the next few years, 
than is commonly recognized. And their work is the result 
of their character. What they do is the outcome of what 
they are. They stand now in the van of battle. The victory 
will have to be gained in the quiet rural parishes of our land 
by the self-devotion, the diligence, the wary skilfulness, the 
personal holiness of the country parsons. They must adapt 
their teaching and methods to the needs of our own day. 
They must be more elastic than of old, and at the same time 
more than ever on their guard against supposing that every 
novelty is an improvement, that any ‘ mission work’ or revival- 
istic agency can supply the place of study, teaching, and 
faithful ministrations. They must work on Church lines, and 
while they endeavour to educe all the assistance they can obtain 
from lay-helpers, both men and women, they must not be 
content with any work that falls short of building their people 
up as lively stones in the Temple of God. They must kindle 
in the individual soul the fires of love and faith, and yet 
must remember that they themselves are ‘ given for the edify- 
ing of the body of Christ. They must keep a due balance 
between efforts after the advancement of personal religion 
and raising their people into conscious spiritual life on the 
one hand, and on the other the promotion of righteousness 
and piety by the means and methods of the Church, and by 
her ordinances and sacraments. Ifthe dealing with individual 
souls is entirely neglected there is danger of a sapless and 
formal churchism ; while if the conversion of the ungodly 
and sinful is made the sole aim there is a strong tendency to 
produce the Pharisaism and self-sufficiency that are too often 
the chief characteristics of the ‘converted persons’ of our 
villages. This is the point that strikes us with reference to 
Miss Orr’s work. There is an absence, from her narrative of 
it, of that reference to Church principles and helps that would 
incorporate it with the great stream of religious life which is 
flowing amongst us with renewed strength and purity. We 
find no reference to baptism in the instances of lessons and 
conversations given to us. And yet the true teaching of 
baptismal doctrine is of the highest value to the penitent 


soul. Luther's words toa repentant sinner, ‘Stand upon your 


Baptism,’ is sound advice (O siz sic omnia !). There is no 
record of success in bringing, or even attempt to bring the 
members of her class to confirmation and Holy Communion. 
On page 229 we find the only reference to the Holy Eucharist. 
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It is received by a dying man, apparently as a sign of his 
faith and love. We discover no other reference to it even as 
a means of realizing Christian fellowship. There is thus, as 
it seems, an incompleteness in this account of her work. She 
seems to be building on too narrow a basis, and we feel sure 
that, loyal as she evidently intends to be to the Church of our 
fathers, she and others who are engaged in similar efforts 
would give more of stability to their work, and run less 
danger of unreality in the attendants at their classes, if they 
brought into greater prominence S. Paul’s constant teaching 
of Church doctrine and Sacramental truth. 

In conclusion, we desire to draw attention to that remark- 
ably beautiful type of Christian saintliness which is to be found 
among the sons and daughters of our Church in many a far- 
away country parish. They have lived in humble, quiet 
obscurity. They have read little, they have worked hard. 
Their pleasures have been found in their own homes, their 
delight in the services of the sanctuary. They have met 
temptation, trials, adversities, with a single-hearted desire to 
do God’s will. Their piety has been self-forgetful and humble. 
Their very battles with, and victory over, the evil passions to 
which others yield too easily are an element in their humility. 
There never has been, there could not be, any thought of dis- 
play in their religion. They know not the beauty of their own 
lives. They are inspired with a deep thankfulness to God, 
and find Him blessing where a stranger’s eye can only see 
cause for repining. They are impressed with a sense of their 
own weakness, while they are a constant source of strength to all 
around them. Their lives are the most persuasive of sermons, 
and their deaths leave, in the memory of those who knew 
them well, a lingering sense of silence after sweetest music. 

While such a type of quiet saintliness is to be found im 
many a cottage home in our land we cannot have any fear for 
the future of the Church. If she has been, as without fear of 
contradiction we assert, the mother and nurse of piety like 
this, the Spirit of God is with her still ; and, if His Presence be 
with us, let the coming years bring what changes and chances 
they may, we have no gloomy forebodings. If God be for 
us, who shall be against us? And the result of our survey of 
the work of the Church in rural parishes is that, while with all 
humility we desire to acknowledge our own shortcomings and 
to amend our own conduct, we remember how we have seen 
unexpected light breaking through the darkness that a century 
ago had overspread our land, and find good cause to ‘ thank 
God, and take courage.’ 
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ART. VI—FATHER PAOLO SARPI. 


. Opere di F. Paolo Sarpi, Servita. 8 vols. (Helmstat, 
Verona, 1763.) 

. Storia arcana della vita di Fra Paolo, Servita, scritta da 
MONSIGNOR GIUSTO FONTANINI. (Venezia, 1803.) 

. Biografia di Fra Paolo, Servita, di A. BIANCHI-GIOVINI. 
(Bruxelles, 1836.) 

. The Letters of the Renowned Father Paul. Translated out 
of Italian by EDWARD BROWN. (London, 1693.) 

. The Rights of Sovereigns and Subjects. By Father PAUL. 
Translated from the Italian, with Life. (London, 1722.) 

. Life of William Gaaell, Bishop of Kilmore. (London, 
1685.) | 

7. The History of ae Posie of Trent. Written in Italian 
by PIETRO SOAVE POLANO. Translated by NATHANIEL 
BRENT. (London, 1620.) 


THE name of Paolo Sarpi is well known to students of eccle- 
siastical history as the author of the famous History of the 
Council of Trent, but to many, perhaps, his wonderful cha- 
racter and life work are less known. And yet there is no 
figure in the Church annals of more modern times that better 
deserves close study and attention. Sarpi is conspicuous in 
that famous band of candid and learned men, who, from the 
days of Robert Grosseteste to those of Von Dédllinger, have 
uttered effectual protests against the mischiefs induced on the 
Church by the usurped tyranny and baneful autocracy of 
Rome. Like others of that distinguished company, Sarpi 
had to pay the penalty of his love of truth in calumny, per- 
secution, and attempted assassination. But the powers of his 
genius and the sweetness of his character cast a spell on 
many around him, and if there were those base enough to 
traduce him, there were others found to celebrate his striking 
virtues and his amazing wealth of learning. Posterity will 
not be unmindful of him, and the bitterness of detraction has 
even served to increase the greatness of his fame. With us 
of to-day the name of Sarpi is inseparably connected with 
the History of the Council of Trent, but with his contempo- 
rary admirers and friends this was not the case. That work 
was never distinctly and openly owned by Sarpi himself, and 
though published under an anagram! which represents his 


1 Pietro Soave Polano, Paolo Sarpio Veneto. 
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name, and unquestionably his work as to its chief parts, yet 
there is reason to believe that it was somewhat altered from 
his MS. by Marc Anthony de Dominis, Archbishop of Spa- 
latro, who superintended its publication in London. Of this 
more will be said hereafter ; but it may be well here to quote 
a passage from the enthusiastic Life of Sarpi by Fra Fulgenzio, 
which curiously illustrates the sort of half assent given by 
Sarpi’s friends and admirers to his authorship of the history. 


‘ Afterwards an opinion prevailed in many places, and in Rome it 
was published for an undoubted fact, that he was the author of the 
History of the Council of Trent, related in eight books and published 
in London in the Italian language, and afterwards translated into all 
the chief languages of Europe—a proof that it was no ordinary book. 
It may be that Rome inferred this from knowing that for many years 
Father Paul had employed himself in collecting with great care all 
the documents which he was able to procure either by friendship or 
by payment, without sparing himself fatigue, which referred to the 
celebration of the said Council, and this not only in Italy, but also 
abroad. It was also held as a proof, though but a trifling one, that 
the inscription Pietro Soave Polano gives anagrammatically Paolo 
Sarpio Veneto. But of this sort of coincidences (éucontri) the 
number is infinite, and the trouble of investigating them useless. Be 
that as it may, I am of opinion that the learning of the Father cannot 
fairly be judged from his writings, except with great discretion, such 
as that of the clever artist who from one solitary nail can picture the 
greatness of the lion. And this is so, because, in the midst of those 
dissensions, it was the object of the Father in his written works rather 
to pass over in silence those matters on which there was agreement, 
than to speak of them.’! 


Peter, son of Francesco and Isabella Sarpi, was born in 
Venice, August 14, 1562. His father was a merchant, but 
more devoted to arms than to trade, being of a fierce and 
turbulent character. His mother was gentle and devout. 
‘Peter inherited from his father shortness of stature, from his 
mother a mild and tender disposition. His education fell to 
the care of his uncle Ambrogio, a learned divine ; he received 
instruction also from the Servite Fathers, and was so much 
attracted by them that at the age of fourteen he took the 
Servite habit, and assumed the name of Paul. Asa youth 
he showed the most extraordinary ability in every branch of 
learning, and at the age of twenty took part in a public dis- 
putation held by the Servites at Mantua, and so distinguished 
himself that William, Duke of Mantua, appointed him his 
theologian. At Mantua he soon established the reputation of 
the most learned and able preacher of the day. He was not, 


1 Vita di Padre Paolo (printed in vol. vi. of Sarpi’s Works), p. xlv. 
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however, drawn away by his public duties from an intense 
application to study, and the quickness and thoroughness 
with which he mastered the most difficult subjects were the 
wonder and admiration of his contemporaries. At Mantua 
he formed a close friendship with Cardinal Ercole of Mantua, 
who was one of the papal delegates at Trent, and from him 
he learned much of the interior working of that famous 
assembly. At the age of twenty-two Sarpi was ordained 
priest, and soon afterwards, on the invitation of the saintly 
Cardinal Borromeo, he went to Milan, where his eloquence and 
learning procured him the highest honours. So great a repu- 
tation, so quickly achieved, did not fail to raise up enemies 
against the young ecclesiastic. Sarpi was several times 
denounced to the Inquisition, but he not only succeeded in 
clearing himself from the charges made against him, but 
brought down on the Inquisitors a severe reproof from Rome 
for their ignorance in taking proceedings. During this period, 
and indeed through all his life, Father Paul suffered grievously 
from ill-health, but nothing could daunt his intense devotion 
to study, and his fame rose to the highest pitch. In 1579 he 
was recalled to Venice by the heads of his order, that he 
might undertake a difficult and important work for them. 
Together with two others, he was appointed to recast and 
remodel the statutes of the Servite discipline. For this 
purpose he was obliged to repair to Rome, where he resided 
some considerable time ; and during this period he appears to 
have first devoted himself to those physical studies in which) 
as well as in theology, he obtained so high a reputation. 
Sarpi is allowed to have been the original discoverer of the 
valves in the veins, thus coming very near to the great discovery 
of the circulation of the blood. He was now made procurator- 
general and advocate of his order, and did not cease to con- 
tend skilfully for its privileges at Rome. He gained the 
friendship of the greatest of Roman controversialists—Cardinal 
Bellarmine—with whom he ever continued to live on intimate 
terms, though violent passages of arms took place between 
them. A saying of Bellarmine to him at that time is worth 
recording from its bearing on after events. Speaking of the 
exaggerated claims made by some for papal omnipotency and 
infallibility, Bellarmine said, ‘These are the things which have 
caused the revolt of Germany, and will cause that of France 
and of other kingdoms.’ After three years’ residence at 
Rome, Father Paul proposed to return to Venice, but an 
attempt was made by a false friend to induce him to remain 
at Rome and to make use of the great renown which he had 
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obtained and the influence of his powerful friends in order to 
reach the cardinalate. This advice was given, not with a view 
to Sarpi’s interests, but in order to keep him away from 
Venice, where the giver of it—Gabriel Colissoni—had been 
guilty of many malpractices towards the Servite order, which 
he knew the acuteness of Sarpi would readily detect. To 
the treacherous advice thus given to him Sarpi replied by a 
letter written in cipher, in which he spoke freely of the base 
intrigues prevalent at Rome, and without which none could 
hope for promotion, and declared himself utterly disinclined 
to seek for advancement by such means. This confidential 
letter was afterwards betrayed by his false friend to the 
Roman authorities, and hence the bitterness and injustice 
Father Paul had to contend with throughout his whole life 
from that unscrupulous Court whose true character he had 
rashly delineated. Sarpi returned to Venice in the fulness of 
his powers and genius ; and his enthusiastic biographer, Ful- 
genzio, gives us a sketch of him which certainly is not lacking 
in warmth and appreciation. 


“ ‘The Father had the most subtle and quick senses that perhaps 
were ever found in anyone ; an eye of sight most acute and most 
swift ; the most perfect sense of touch, so that he could distinguish 
things which seemed impossible to be detected. It was something 
absolutely marvellous how in composite dishes he immediately dis- 
tinguished what was good from what was hurtful with infallible 
certainty. And when the time came that he found it necessary to 
guard himself against poison, he was not the least alarmed, being 
confident that in any food the exquisiteness of his taste would give 
him warning ; and in drinking, where the chief danger lay, he had a 
still more keen discrimination. From this sharpness of senses 
followed the wonderful clearness of his impressions. When he 
entered a room he carried away with him in his memory the exact 
remembrance of even the most trifling objects. When he read a 
book (and he read almost all) everything in it remained stamped 
upon his mind. And his humility was such that, when anyone com- 
mended this in him, he would declare that it was his chief fault, 
putting it down to a weak impressiveness and imperfection. He 
thus knew not only the canons and decrees, but the times in which 
each was made, the sources from which they were drawn, the causes 
which brought about their being made. He was familiar with all the 
intricacies of ecclesiastical suits, and all the complicated procedure 
of the tribunals. From this extraordinary keenness of intuition came 
his wonderful knowledge of persons, in which he excelled everyone. 
He penetrated into the secrets of men, and read their characters as 
though they had a window in their bosoms. Hence he was prepared 
to deal readily with all, penetrating in an instant into their designs, 
and always ready to give an immediate reply to anyone on any 
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subject. In theology, in mechanics, in mathematics he was equally 
at home.” 


This period of the life of the Father is described by his 
biographer as being one of great happiness. Living in his 
convent the strict ascetic life prescribed by his order, his 
reputation was nevertheless so great that his advice and direc- 
tion were sought by all. He divided his time carefully between 
study, devotion, and conversation, in which he eminently ex- 
celled. But soon the clouds began to gather round him, 
portending the storm which afterwards burst so heavily. A 
dispute arose among the Servites as to the appointment of 
coadjutor to the general. Gabriel Colissoni, who still pre- 
served an outward friendship for Sarpi, was nominated by 
Rome. The general refused him, as he was notorious for his 
immorality, and denounced him at Rome. Sarpi joined the 
party of the general. Then Colissoni produced at Rome the 
damaging letter before spoken of, which he had treasured up, 
and accused Sarpi also of intimacy with Jews. This was re- 
membered at Rome; and when Father Paul soon after was 
proposed by the Republic for the bishopric of Nona the Pope 
refused to allow his consecration.2, The reason assigned was 
the intimacy of the Father with heretics. His biographer 
here thinks it necessary to explain that the Father could not 
absolutely avoid all communication with heretics, inasmuch as 
the fame of his learning led all the illustrious foreigners who 
visited Venice to desire to make his acquaintance and to enjoy 
his conversation. But as to having any bent towards heretical 
opinions, he says he was far from it, being of the strictest 
orthodoxy. Being thus put under the ban of Rome and 
excluded from the more prominent positions of the Church, 
Father Paul applied himself with renewed energy to his 
studies. At this time he especially gave himself to moral 
philosophy, studying Plato and Aristotle, and (according to 
his biographer) a// the Schoolmen, both nominalists and 
realists ; at the same time carrying on his physical researches. 
It is asserted that in addition to all this he knew the New 

1 Vita di Padre Paolo Sarpi, Opere, vol. vi. pp. xxi. xxii. 

2 This is the account given by Fulgenzio ; but Bianchi-Giovini, Father 
Paul’s latest biographer, gives an altogether different reason for the Papal 
refusal—namely, the support which had been given by Sarpi to the Republic 
in various disputes between it and Clement VIII. ‘ He feared that this 
brother, becoming a bishop in a diocese of the Venetian State, would be 
for continuing always Venetian, and that, however easy it might be to 
crush a friar, it would be much more difficult to oppose a prelate who to 


the greatness of title should add amplitude of learning’ —Bzografia di 
Fra Paolo, vol. i. p. 146. 
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.. Testament absolutely by heart, and that in the Bible which 
he used almost every word was marked and noted. This 
life of intense study lasted for about six years, until circum- 
stances forced upon him a more prominent but less congenial 
employment. During this time the most absurd and frivolous 
accusations were made against the Father by the Papal party 
which he had angered. He was denounced to the Inquisition 
for wearing a berretta of a shape forbidden by Gregory XIV.,, 
for using slippers of the French fashion, and for omitting 
‘Salve, Regina,’ in saying Mass. Against these frivolous charges 
he was obliged to defend himself. The slippers were pro- 
duced before the judge and pronounced to be orthodox. The 
berretta, if of quaint form, was passed as tolerable, and as to 
the ‘Salve, Regina,’ he was found to have been more correct 
than his accusers.! Doubtless through all this period ill- 
feeling was growing between Venice and Rome, and, Sarpi’s 
opinions in favour of national rights and in condemnation of 
the Papal intrigues being well known, the Jesuitical party did 
not cease to use their utmost endeavours to annoy him, 
These things, however, were trifles to that which was to come, 
But before we enter on the great turning-point of Sarpi’s life, 
and his assumption of the position which made him so well 
known to the world, it will be necessary to sketch in brief the 
famous quarrel between Venice and Rome. In the year 1605 
there succeeded to the Pontifical throne a proud and im- 
petuous Roman noble—Camillo Borghese—who took the 
name of Paul V. Immediately on his accession, Pope Paul 
began to attack with a high hand the immunities and privi- 
leges granted or permitted by his predecessors to the various 
States of Italy. He succeeded in humbling Naples, Savoy, 
Lucca, and Genoa, and causing them at his bidding to repeal 
certain laws which he held to trench upon the privileges of 
the Church. He then attacked Venice. This rich and 
powerful Republic had always enjoyed very considerable eccle- 
siastical independence, but had never shown any lack of alle- 
giance to the See of S.-Peter. The impetuous Pope could not, 
however, tolerate any traces of nationality or liberty in Church 
matters. A law had existed in Venice for a hundred years 
very similar to our Statutes of Mortmain, but less stringent, 
which provided that ecclesiastics should not have the right of 
acquiring real property by will for a term longer than two 


1 ¢Era vero. Gregorio XIII. aveva tolto quel rito fino dall’ 1579, ma 
un Capitolo di trenta frati alla barba del papa lo volle ristabilito, e 
Sarpi era eretico perché ubbidiva al papa, e non al Capitolo.’—Bianchi, 
vol. i. p. 150. 
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years, without the permission of the State. Another law, of 
much older date, provided that the permission of the State 
must be given for the erection of churches and religious houses. 
The Pope gave forth his decree that these obnoxious statutes 
must forthwith be expunged from the code of Venice. But 
this was not the whole of his demands. In Venice the whole- 
some law prevailed that ecclesiastics accused of grievous 
crimes could be tried and sentenced by secular tribunals. 
Two very scandalous cases had lately occurred, in one of 
which a canon, in the other an abbot,' had been committed to 
prison. The Pope demanded that all right of jurisdiction 
over ecclesiastics should at once be surrendered by the State. 
The Republic replied with dignity that it always had 
had the right of making its own laws; that the power of 
punishing ecclesiastics guilty of gross crimes was abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of its subjects; that to 
allow perfect freedom in the transfer of real property by 
will would quickly place the whole territory of the Republic 
in the hands of ecclesiastics and their tenants. The Pope 
scorned to listen to any arguments, and sent his letters to 
Venice demanding instant obedience under pain of excom- 
munication. Just at this moment the Doge Marino Gremani 
died, and, according to the custom of the State, no business 
could be transacted till the election of a successor. In Janu- 
ary 1606 Leonardo Donato was elected, and the Pope’s letters 
being then opened, his imperious demands were made known. 
The first act of the Council was to summon Father Paul and 
to inquire from him how such demands were to be resisted. His 
advice was to prevent the publication of the Pope’s letters, and 
to appeal to a General Council. His letter was read in the 


{ Venetian Senate on January 28, and so much pleased the 


senators that he was immediately appointed theologian to the 
Republic at a salary of 200 ducats. On the same day the 
Senate addressed a letter to the Pope, written by Father Paul, 
full of solid argument in support of the position taken up by 
the Republic. The Pope’s answer was to demand obedience 
within fifteen days, The Republic addressed another respect- 
ful letter to him (March 1606), but the Pope, not heeding this, 
summoned a Consistory for April 16. From this assembly 
went forth a decree that all the churches in Venice were to be 
placarded with a notice that if within twenty-four days the 
Pope’s commands were not obeyed, the Doge and Senate 
should be excommunicated, and after three days more, if the 


1 Thecatalogue ofthe crimes of this man—Count Bandolino, Abbot of 
Nervesa—cannot, says Bianchi, be even recounted without a shudder. 
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disobedience was maintained, the whole of the people of the 
Venetian State should be placed under an interdict. These 
notices were instantly torn down by the order of the State 
authorities, and, in place of them, papers affixed, exposing 
the injurious dealings of the Pope, and calling upon all loyal 
citizens to disregard any edict which might be issued from 
Rome. Free liberty was given to all religious bodies, whose 
consciences would not allow them to oppose the Pope’s fiat, 
to depart from Venice, but those ecclesiastics who remained 
were obliged to celebrate their services as before. This was 


readily acquiesced in by all except the Jesuits, the Capuchins, \ 


and the Theatines, or reformed Franciscans. The precautions 
taken by the Senate to turn aside the force of the interdict 
which was soon issued were altogether effectual. The Pope 
then prepared to enforce his censures by the temporal arm. 
Cardinal Baronius is said to have reminded him that two 
commands were given to S. Peter—one ‘ Feed my sheep,’ the 
other ‘Arise and kill’! He endeavoured to carry out the 
latter by encouraging the King of Spain to attack Venice; but 
France stood in the way. And at this juncture came Sir 
Henry Wotton, ambassador from James I., bearing a message 
to the Republic from that king that ‘ with the object of pre- 
serving the liberty of princes, he took the State of Venice in 
this affair under his especial patronage, and was prepared to 
go all lengths in defence of it’? The Pope, however, not 
daunted by the difficulties which stood in his way, pre- 
pared to enforce his will by his own troops, while on her 
side Venice prepared soldiers and ships. But the Doge and 
Senate did not trust altogether to weapons of force. Anxious 
to set themselves right in the opinion of the Christian world, 
they called upon their theologian, Father Paul, to set the truth 
before the world in a treatise which should effectually establish 
their position. In obedience to this command, Sarpi wrote a 
Short Treatise on Excommunication. He traced the history 
of the use of this sentence, explained its fitting application, 
pointed out how utterly alien from its proper nature was its 
use for enforcing temporal designs, and showed how Christian 
princes and States ought to comport themselves under such an 
infliction.? While upon this subject, Sarpi discovered a treatise 

? Bianchi, cap. xi. ; Burnet’s Lzfe of Bedell, p. 6. 

? Dell’ Interdetto di Paolo V. Sarpi, Opere, vii. 6. 

* Fulgenzio, Vita di P. Paolo, Opere vi., xiii. Only the rough draft 
of the treatise was drawn up by Sarpi, who was not satisfied with his own 
power of expressing himself well in Italian. The actual wording was by 


Leoni, known for his polished style, and then residing in Venice as agent 
of the Duke of Urbino,—Bianchi, cap. xii. 
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of the famous Gerson, Chancellor of the Sorbonne, written at 
the time of the Council of Constance, and altogether support- 
ing his views on this matter. This he published, with an 
introductory letter, and in so doing drew upon himself an 
attack from the powerful pen of Cardinal Bellarmine, who 
called Sarpi ‘a forger, a hypocrite, an ignorant person, mali- 
cious, a flatterer, a Lutheran, a Calvinist, a lover of darkness,’ 
&c. Sarpi at once answered the Cardinal entirely to the 
satisfaction of his friends.' A number of treatises, historical 
and controversial, followed. Sarpi’s skill as a disputant, and 
the immense resources of his learning, confounded and abashed 
his opponents. The assumed right of Popes to excommuni- 
cate and dethrone princes and to curse their subjects, and the 
claim for the exemption of ecclesiastics from secular jurisdic- 
tion, had never received such vigorous shocks as in his famous 
treatise Considerazioni sulle censure di Paolo V. contra la Re- 
publica di Venezia, and his still more famous Trattato dell’ 
Interdetto This last work caused an absolute panic at Rome. 
Answers were written, but they were so feeble that everyone 
laughed at them; and excommunications were threatened 
against all who should read it, at which people laughed the more. 
Itwas clear to the partisans of Romethat something more effec- 
tive than the pen must be used if Sarpi was to be silenced. 
He was absolutely predominant at Venice. His calm, digni- 
fied and confident manner was reflected throughout the State. 
Far from rushing into wild excesses and discarding religion 
under the stress of the interdict, just the contrary was to 
be seen. ‘The procession of Corpus Domini was never so 
magnificent ; it seemed that Venice-excommunicated had 
become more Catholic than before.’* The heart and life of 
this organized rebellion was evidently Father Paul, and 
Father Paul must be got rid of at any price. But before we 
proceed to speak of this tragical episode in the life of Father 
Paul we would place on record his friend Fulgenzio’s * estimate 


1 Apologia per le opposizioni fatte dall’ illustrissimo Cardinale Bellar- 
mino @ trattati e alle risoluzioni di Giovanni Gerson sopra la validita 
delle scomuniche. 

2 In this great work Sarpi had several assistants, but the main part of 
itis due to him. It was translated into Latin by Bedell. 

5 Bianchi. 

4 There is no real doubt that this Life (printed in vol. vi. of Sarpi’s 
Works) was written by Fra Fulgenzio, the Servite brother, the constant 
companion and assistant of Fra Paolo. Attempts have been made to 
prove the contrary, but they are easily disposed of by M. Bianchi-Giovini 
in his bibliographical notice. We must be careful not to confound the 
Servite Fulgenzio with a famous Franciscan preacher of the same name, 
who gave utterance to many reforming sentiments, and was much followed. 
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of the general character of his controversial writings at this 
period. 


‘It was charged against the Father that he was an advocate of 
pure Erastianism and opposed to all ecclesiastical jurisdiction. No- 
thing could have been more false. He was the constant advocate 
for such jurisdiction and for true ecclesiastical liberty—that is to say, 
canonical and lawful liberty, not the effect of usurpation, or invented 
for the purpose of subverting the lay power, and even religion itself, 
For the Father always most zealously asserted that no one thing was 
more opposed to the progress of the Catholic religion than the 
endeavour to extend this liberty into licence, and that this alone had 
caused and maintained deplorable divisions in religion. But he 
declared they were utterly wrong who charged him with ever having, 
either in his advice or his writings, endeavoured to depress ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, or to exalt unfittingly the power of secular 
princes. He was moved by his ardent zeal for the preservation of 
Holy Church, and of religion, to blame as guilty of a great sin those 
princes who did not take care to preserve uninjured that jurisdiction 
and power which God had given to them. On this point he has 
written much, founded on religious principle, and unanswerable. He 
shows that the prince has his authority from God not for himself, 
but for the benefit of his people, and that he is a depositary, guardian, 
and executor, but not absolute lord so that he can change or diminish 
this authority, and therefore it is gross ignorance and a most grievous 
sin not to preserve it as God hath conferred it. It is also a great 
injury to the Church itself. For anyone, considering dispassionately 
the controversies which have arisen in the Church, will find this to be 
the true origin ofall the evils—namely, the introducing into the Church 
a government having more political and worldly principles than was 
seen of old, the occupation of Churchmen in matters not only dif- 
ferent from but completely opposed to the ministry instituted by Christ, 
and thus the keeping of Christendom in perpetual dissensions.’ ! 


At this time, as has been said, Sir Henry Wotton was. 


English ambassador at Venice, and William Bedell was his 
chaplain. Burnet, in his Life of Bedell, says that the intimacy 
was so great between him and Father Paul that the latter 
‘took him into his very soul and communicated to him the 
inwardest thoughts of his heart, and professed that he had 
learned more from him in all the parts of divinity than from any 
he had ever conversed with in his whole life.’ This is probably 
an exaggeration of the intimacy between these two good men. 
It is remarkable that Fulgenzio, the panegyrical biographer 
of Sarpi, does not mention Bedell ; but on the general question 


This is usually done in biographical dictionaries, and hence confusion 
arises, the Servite Fulgenzio having no inclination whatever towards 
reforming views. 

1 Vita di Padre Paolo, Opere, vi., \xiv. 
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of the friendship for heretics, which was afterwards made a 
charge against Sarpi, he defends him by saying that he only 
associated with them in so far as he was obliged by the State 
and by his connexion with public affairs to do so. There 
was, however, during the period of the Papal quarrel a very 
friendly intimacy between King James of England and the 
Republic. The former, ever profuse of good advice, was 
constantly tendering his recommendations to the Republic to 
hold out bravely against the Pope and to appeal to a General 
Council. Sir Henry Wotton, himself well learned in ecclesi- 
astical lore, would be a welcome assistant at the deliberations 
of the State, and no doubt a friendship sprang up between 
the learned and moderate Bedell and Father Paul. We may, 
however, well doubt the assertion that Sarpi was anxious to 
accompany Bedell to England, as well as the other assertion 
that the Republic would certainly have openly proclaimed 
their separation from Rome if King James’s treatise on the 
Oath of Allegiance had not been held back from presentation 
by the ambassador,' from the fanciful desire of presenting it 
on S. James’s Day. The opportunity, however, for this soon 
passed away. By the intervention of the King of France the 
quarrel between the Pope and the Republic was made up. 
The Pope pronounced his absolution and benediction, which, 
however, the Republic in no way welcomed, declaring that it 
had done nothing to render it necessary, and strictly forbidding 
all demonstrations of joy at its being given. It handed over 
to Rome, however, the two imprisoned ecclesiastics, with 
whom probably it did not know very well what to do, and 
things went on as before the quarrel. But Sarpi had spoken 
too earnestly and too learnedly in opposition to the grasping 
policy of Rome to be forgiven. 

At the beginning of the year 1607 he was warned by 
Scioppio, who was passing by Venice on his way from Rome 
to Germany, that the Pope had designs of getting him captured 
and carried off to Rome, or, if that proved impossible, assassi- 
nated. Sarpi was a man of perfect courage. Not the least 
daunted by these warnings, he did not change his way of life, 


1 This assertion of Burnet’s can indeed be absolutely disproved by 
the dates. The reconciliation between the Pope and Venice took place 
early in 1607. The first edition of King James’s AZo/ogza did not come 
out till 1608; the second edition, which was the one sent to foreign States, 
was not printed till 1609. The reception of the book by the various 
States is rather curious. The King of France gave it to the Jesuit Coton 
to answer; the Duke of Tuscany to his confessor to be destroyed ; the 
Duke of Savoy refused it; Venice accepted it, but caused it to be care- 
fully locked up. 
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nor take the smallest precautions. He was soon, however, to 
find that the warning was not unfounded. It was the Father’s 
habit to return in the evening to his convent from the Ducal 
palace of S. Mark’s, where he was employed during the day 
in business relating to the commonwealth and in examining 
the archives, accompanied by his secretary, Fra Marino, by 
Father Fulgenzio, and one other attendant. The warnings 
which he had received did not induce him to make any change 
in these arrangements, and on the evening of October 5 (1607) 
it chanced that Fulgenzio and his attendant had left the others 
on their way home, being anxious to see the effects of a fire 
which was giving great trouble to those who were trying to 
extinguish it. Father Paul’s companion, Fra Marino, was 
some way behind him, and a little in front of him was walking 
an old Venetian noble, who often accompanied him. As they 
were nearing the bridge which led into the street Santa Fosca, 
where the Servite convent was situated, a number of assassins 
suddenly rushed upon them. The old Malipiero in front of 
Father Paul, and Fra Marino behind him, were seized and 
bound, while others of the assassins rushed upon Father Paul 
and dealt him no less than fifteen stabs with the stiletto, 
according to the testimony of some women at the windows 
of the houses overlooking the spot. Of these fifteen blows 
only three took effect on his person ; but these wounds were to 
all appearance mortal, and in one case the stiletto had been 
driven with such force from behind the right ear into his jaw 
that it could not be drawn back by the assassin, but was left 
in the wound. The would-be murderers went away unchal- 
lenged, and took refuge in the house of the Papal Nuncio, 
whence the chief of them passed at night by boat into the 
Papal States. At Ancona they received a large sum of money 
and went through the Papal States in a sort of triumph until 
they reached Rome, where they were received and lodged in 
the house of Cardinal Colonna. Meantime the utmost excite- 
ment reigned in Venice. The Nuncio’s house was besieged, 
and he would probably have been sacrificed by the mob had 
not the authorities protected him with an armed guard. An 
immense reward was offered for the capture, either alive or 
dead, of the chief of the assassins, who were perfectly well 
known through the revelations of some of their accom- 
plices who had been captured.! The State commanded all 
the most accomplished surgeons within reach to attend the 
wounded man—a thing which, says his biographer, materially 


1 Vita di Padre Paolo, Opere, vi., liv. 
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increased the danger of hiswounds. The superior fame, how- 
ever, of Girolamo Acquapendente, the famous surgeon of 
Padua, availed to leave the case practically in his hands, and 
he appears to have treated his patient with the greatest skill, 
and had the happiness of seeing him restored to health. The 
dagger which had remained in the wound was dedicated in 
the church of the Servites, Dei Filio Liberatori. Every day 
during the critical period a formal deputation of senators 
came to the monastery to inquire as to the progress of their 
honoured divine. The Father, on his recovery, was in greater 
renown than ever. The Republic was desirous to heap favours 
upon him. But his wants were so simple that these could 
find no place ; only now he lived somewhat more comfortably, 
and instead of going on foot from his convent to S. Mark’s, 
took to using a gondola, and a covered way was constructed 
from the convent to the water’s side. He was now of con- 
spicuous use to the Republic in detecting and exposing various 
subtle proposals made by Rome, by which, if accepted, the 
whole value of the resistance made by Venice would have been 
lost. In consequence, the value set upon him by the Senate 
rose higher than ever. A privilege was accorded to him, never 
given, according to his biographer, to any other—viz. that of 
entering as he pleased the State Archives, and examining at 
his leisure, and without any check, all public documents. 

His labours, indeed, were of the most arduous and varied 
description. By the command of the Senate he composed a 
minute history of the whole struggle between Venice and the 
Pope,' and in all the manifold political intrigues, which, in 
the then disturbed state of Europe, were rife, Father Paul, as 
the chief adviser of Venice, bore a part. In the year 1615 
appeared his History of the Inquisition, and before this time, 
probably, or at any rate near to it, he must have worked 
up into a continuous narrative, and finished the MS. of his 
great work, the History of the Council of Trent. The pub- 
lication of this work introduces us to a curious chapter of 
literary history, which has been much misunderstood, and for 
the elucidation of which we are greatly indebted to the very 
able biographical work of M. Bianchi-Giovini. The singular 
story of the famous Marc Anthony de Dominis, Archbishop 
of Spalatro, is now pretty well known. It is generally thought 
that his determination to abandon his bishopric and to join 
the English Church had more in it of worldly self-seeking 
than of religious conviction; and it may be added that-his 

1 Tstoria particolare delle cose papali fra la Republica Veneta e il 


pontefice Romano Paolo V. negli anni 1605, 1606, 1607. 
“a 
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treatment of Father Paul and his literary work confirms this 
idea. De Dominis came to Venice in 1615, before which time 
he had only been known to Father Paul by letter. Being a 
learned man, and a great prelate of the Venetian State, he 
naturally became intimate with Sarpi, and cognizant of the 
fact that the latter had in his possession the MS. of the 
History of the Council of Trent, the fruit of labour which 
had been expended on the subject almost from his youth, but 
that he was not disposed to publish this, and perhaps intended 
that it should never see the light. De Dominis prevailed 
on Sarpi to lend him this MS., and secretly caused it to be 
copied. Soon after this De Dominis went to England, having 
first published a sort of manifesto to explain his change of 
religious position, and was received with great honour by 
King James I, who thought him a captive of his theological 
bow and spear. Doubtless he soon informed His Majesty of 
his possession of a copy of a most important work, and was 
encouraged by him to make it public. This he agreed to do, 
foreseeing probably sundry valuable returns for his labours ; 
and, without obtaining the consent of the original writer, he 
brought out the work in Italian in the year 1619. It appears 
from the letter which will presently be given that Sarpi was 
in no way responsible for the publication ; and from such a 
complete absence of right feeling as is shown by the publish- 
ing of another man’s work without his consent, it may be fairly 
inferred that the MS. was not always strictly rendered, as in 
fact we know that the title was not. This, then, was the epistle 
which Fra Fulgenzio, the a/ter ego of Paolo Sarpi, addressed 
to the Archbishop De Dominis : 


‘Most Reverend Signor—I give to your Reverend sanctity this 
title, because, although you have placed yourself among the Protest- 
ants, there yet remains in your mind the sacerdotal and episcopal 
character, of which you do not desire to deprive yourself. My father, 
Master Paul, laments much such extravagances as those of which you 
have been guilty, but especially that having lent to you for your 
perusal his manuscript of the History of the Council of Trent, which 
he kept so jealously, you have taken a copy of it, and used it in such 
an unjustifiable manner as not only to publish it without his consent, 
but also to prefix to it that most unfitting title and that terrible and 
scandalous dedication. And this, too, as we are informed, from in- 
terested motives, not in order to do honour to a modest author. I 
tell you, my Lord, nevertheless, that these are not the ways to acquire 
credit, and that neither I myself nor Father Paul could have believed 
it, not even when, two years ago, we heard of the desertion of the 
Church of Spalatro which had been ruled by you, and of the publica- 
tion of the manifesto which you spread over Europe as to your con- 
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duct and your erroneous opinions. Praying the Lord to enlighten 
you, I am, &c.’! 


There seems to be conclusive evidence that this letter is 
genuine, and, if so, there can be no doubt that the famous 
treatise came out without its author’s consent. This is also 
borne out by the dedication of De Dominis, where he speaks 
of the work as written by a very learned and virtuous person ; 
that he had obtained a copy of it with great difficulty, and 
that he was determined that so valuable a work should see 
the light, though but slightly esteemed by the author ; that he 
looked upon it as a Moses drawn out of the water. De 
Dominis perhaps slightly salved his conscience by publishing 
the book under an anagram, but it would not take any great 
acuteness to discover that Pietro Soave Polano represented 
Paolo Sarpio Veneto. The book came out with a contentious 
and offensive title,? whereas in Sarpi’s MS. it was simply 
designated as the History of the Council of Trent. The 
whole transaction was underhand and dishonest, but we are 
ready to agree with M. Bianchi when, after relating everything 
to the disadvantage of De Dominis, he exclaims, ‘but we are 
prepared to pardon the archbishop all this, inasmuch as he 
was the means of giving us the History of the Council of 
Trent, which otherwise we might never have obtained.’ 
Probably no book ever created a greater sensation than this 
famous history. The Council was not of a date so far re- 
moved as for the interest in its doings to have faded away. 
Only very imperfect and partial accounts of its proceedings 
had appeared. The greatest efforts were made by the In- 
quisitors to stifle any adverse comments on its vagaries. Men 
were still eager to know what was the foundation for those 
portentous decrees, and that newfangled Creed of Pope Pius, 
and were wondering whether there were any wise enough and 
brave enough to tell the truth as to these assembled Fathers, 
Then suddenly there came forth from the pen of confessedly 
one of the most learned men in Europe a complete narrative, 
gathered with infinite pains and labour from original sources, 
representing the care and toil of many years, giving a full and 
striking account of the whole eighteen years’ imbroglio. No 
wonder that the book was eagerly sought after—that in a 
very short time it appeared in Latin (four editions), in English, 


? Bianchi, vol. ii. p. 308. 

2 Istoria del Concilio Tridentino, nella quale st scoprono tutti gli 
artifici della corte di Roma per impedire che nd la verita det dogmi 
palesasse, ne lariforma del papato e della chiesa st trattasse. 
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in French, and in German, and was read everywhere with 
enthusiasm. 

‘ All admired the gravity of the style, the exact arrangement of 
the plan, the fulness and the order of the narrative, the acuteness in 
investigating the most secret thoughts of the princes, and the 
singular learning displayed in setting forth matters of dogma and 
discipline.’ ! 


Of course it was immediately known who the author of 
this striking book was ; but Sarpi himself does not seem ever 
to have openly acknowledged it, probably owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of its publication. The Father, indeed, 
had learned by the experience of a troubled life to be very 
cautious in expressing his opinions to strangers. On one 
occasion, when the Prince of Condé visited Venice, he was 
determined to extract from the famous theologian and his- 
torian his views as to the French Church and the Huguenots, 
and above all things to make him own himself the author of 
the History of the Council of Trent. The Father, however, 
dexterously parried all the Prince’s questions by generalities, 
and could not be brought to make the admissions desired, only 
saying, ‘ They know all about the author at Rome.’ Hampered 
as he was by his public character and the responsibility at- 
taching to his words, Sarpi had, no doubt, a very difficult part 
to play. How far his opposition to Rome went beyond mere 
questions of jurisdiction and ecclesiastical liberty it is hard 
to determine. His biographer, Fulgenzio, indignantly denies. 
that there was any question of doctrine whatever ; asserts 
that it was solely an opposition to the unjustifiable claims of 
Roman jurisdiction ; and that to represent the line taken by 
Sarpi against Rome as anything more, was merely the arti- 
fice of his opponents— Bellarmine, Baronius, and Colonna. It 
is probable, however, that, in making these sweeping asser- 
tions, Fulgenzio is writing for himself rather than expressing 
Sarpi’s real views. That Sarpi did not commit himself to 
any open opposition to Roman doctrine is no doubt true. 
Burnet says : 

‘Besides the caution that is natural to the country, and the pru- 
dence that obliged one in his circumstances to a more than ordinary 
distrust of all the world, he was tied up by the strictness of that 
government to a very great reservedness with all people.’ 


Nevertheless he asserts not only his close intimacy with 
Bedell, but also that he learned English from him and trans- 


1 Bianchi, vol. ii. p. 304. 
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lated the English Prayer Book into Italian, expressing his great 
admiration for it, and his wish to make it a pattern for the 
public devotions of Venice ; which purpose would, according 
to this authority, have been carried out had not the quarrel 
been closed. This assertion, however, is denied, and indeed 
ridiculed, by the better-informed Bianchi-Giovini. There is 
therefore somewhat of a conflict of testimony as to Sarpi’s 
real views on doctrinal points, and the obscurity in which he 
thought himself obliged to allow them to remain has proved 
a fruitful subject for controversy among Romanists. The 
liberal-minded, attracted by Sarpi’s vigorous defence of the 
national rights and independence of Churches, have en- 
deavoured to clear him of all suspicion of dissent from the 
Romish theology. The Ultramontanes, on the contrary, 
have striven to fasten this charge on him, in order to dis- 
parage all his life-work and his arguments against the Roman 
claims. 

Father Paul has, however, not been without zealous de- 
fenders from his own order. About a century after his death, 
two Servites—Bergantini and Buonfigluolo—published works 
justifying and defending his account of the Council of Trent. 
In 1752 Foscarini gave forth a favourable notice of him in 
his Venetian Literature, and in 1760 Francesco Grisellini pub- 
lished what may be regarded as almost a complete biography of 
him-in his Anecdotes relating to the Life of the Great Philosopher 
and Furist, Father Paul, This was republished under another 
title in 1785. Grisellini’s special object in this work is to 
defend Sarpi’s orthodoxy. He gives us that view of him 
which a large body of devout Catholics were eager to main- 
tain, as against the Jesuit and Ultramontane disparagements 
of him. With regard to the History of the Council of Trent, 
which Bossuet had described as an irreligious satire upon the 
Holy See ‘and a mere triumph of Protestantism, Grisellini 
answers that the parts favourable to heretics, and especially 
the side-notes—which often convey such sharp touches—were 
inserted by De Dominis—who edited the work in England— 
and were not part of Sarpis MS. This may to a certain 
extent be the case. We have already seen the way in which 
the book was published, and the great probability is that De 
Dominis did not deal altogether honestly with the MS. The 
next charge against Father Paul’s orthodoxy which Grisellini 
undertakes to refute is as follows : 


‘M. Burnet had written in his Zife of Bedell that Father Paul had 
confidentially opened his heart to him, and confessed that he thought 
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the worship of the Roman Church idolatrous,' and that therefore he 
omitted in the Canon of the Mass certain prayers which he regarded as 
idolatrous, and that he had been desirous to separate the Republic 
of Venice not only from the Roman Court, but also from the Roman 
Church. 


Grisellini endeavours to meet this charge by asserting that 
Father Paul was not allowed by the Republic to have inter- 
course with foreigners. He also endeavours to prove that 
Bedell was an impostor and not to be believed. It is not 
probable that any English Churchman will accept this view of 
the learned and holy Bishop of Kilmore ; but whether Burnet 
has represented the words used by Sarpi to Bedell with per- 
fect accuracy may be doubted. It has been already shown 
that in one important matter he altogether misrepresented 
the history of the times. The next charge from which Gri- 
sellini endeavours to defend the Catholic character of Father 
Paul is based on a volume of letters published at Geneva long 
after the Father’s death (viz. in 1673) and purporting to be 
letters of his to Protestant friends. Grisellini is prepared to 
give up the Father as a hopeless case if these letters are to 
be held as genuine. But he stoutly maintains that they are 
forgeries, or at any rate have been very much interpolated ; 
and he certainly brings forward some good reasons for this 
contention.? In reply to this defence, Giusto Fontanini, Bishop 
of Ancyra (2 partibus), composed a treatise, entitled, The 
Secret Life of Father Paul’ In this he endeavours to show 
that Sarpi was one of the greatest hypocrites, dissemblers, and 
impostors ever known; that under the guise of piety he was 


1 Burnet does not represent Sarpi as using the word zdo/atrous. His 
words are: ‘In saying of Mass he passed over many parts of the Canon, 
and in particular those prayers in which that sacrifice was offered up to 
the honour of saints. He never prayed to saints, nor joined in those 
parts of the offices which went against his conscience.’—Lzfe of Bedell, 

(iG: 

— Some of these letters were written in cipher, and are probably 
faultily rendered. There are all sorts of errors and solecisms in them, 
showing the ignorance of the publisher. An English translation was 
published in 1693 by Edward Brown, the learned compiler of the Fasci- 
culus rerum expetendarum. He discusses the question of the genuineness 
of the letters in his preface, and speaks in somewhat doubtful terms. The 
internal evidence is sufficient to prove that the letters were Father Paul’s 
in the main, but interpolations and changes, made evidently with the 
purpose of showing Father Paul to have favoured Protestant views, 
abound in them. Bianchi’s criticism upon them is very trenchant. He 
does not reject them altogether, but shows how they have been manipu- 
lated, and says rightly that it is utterly unfair to estimate Sarpi’s religious 
opinions from them. 

5 Published at Venice in 1803, with a large appendix. 
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seeking the ruin of the Church, corresponding familiarly with 
Huguenots, traducing the Jesuits, and showing himself utterly 
regardless of the Catholic faith. 


‘If ever,’ writes this wholesale denouncer, ‘there was among 
Catholics anyone who covered himself with this mantle of outward 
sanctity and exemplariness of life in order to execute his private 
designs, certainly Father Paul was such an one; who used his high 
position for no other purpose than to gain the popular estimation of 
a good man, with the secret designs of spreading abroad, without 
suspicion, those doctrines which have been judged as altogether 
opposed to true belief.’ 


Fontanini follows up this utterance with an attempt at an 
elaborate proof from Sarpi’s writings and other documents of 
his complicity with heretics, and in disproof of Grisellini’s 
defence of his orthodoxy. 

This work was published in Venice in 1803 by Don Giu-/ 
seppe Ferrari, who also added an appendix by an unknown 
hand, and a reprint of the Geneva collection of Sarpi’s letters, 
of which an account is given above. It probably represents 
pretty accurately the opinion entertained of Father Paul by 
the Ultramontane school,' and perhaps we could hardly expect 
that they should think more favourably of him after the pitiless 
exposure of ecclesiastical intrigues contained in his History of 
the Council of Trent and inhis other writings. That one who 
had dealt such heavy blows at Rome should be an infamous, 
diabolical plotter and everything that was abominable, is what 
Roman controversialists have long accustomed us to, and that 
Bossuet in one of the phases of his shuffling controversial 
career should have given countenance to these scandals is 
nothing very wonderful.? 

Everyone who sets himself against the abuses of his day, 
and especially against ecclesiastical abuses, may count upon 
having abundance of calumnies spoken of him; but nothing as 
yet has been found to prove that Father Paul was either a 
hypocrite or adishonest man. No doubt his views were liberal, 
and from the habit which he had acquired of fencing with the 
questions with which he was constantly assailed, he was liable 
to be misunderstood. But he properly takes his place in that 
illustrious band of true Catholics who, without quitting the 


1 Bianchi, in his account of the biographies of Father Paul, dismisses 
this work as ‘a foolish and senseless invective, overflowing with insults 
and unfairness.’ 

7 ‘Bene voglio dire che se Fra Paolo avesse scritto del papa cid che 
scrisse Bossuet nella citata Dzfesa, i curiali lo avrebbono fatto eretico 
cento volte pit di quello che é.’—Bianchi. 
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Church of their baptism, have borne a brave witness from 
within against the manifold errors which have defiled it. 


‘We could all have wished,’ writes the learned author of the Fas- 
ciculus, ‘that he had quite left that Church without any more ado, 
and come hither, as King James had a desire he should. But he 
did like a man of honour to come no nearer to us than he knew he 
could justify ; and I would intreat those who think he could not be a 
true Roman Catholic when he wrote such things against the Pope’s 
interests, and in favour of Protestants, to consider what the Cardinal 
of Cambray, Erasmus, Wicelinus, Cassander, Jo. Barnes, Fricius, and 
a great many more wise and moderate Papists have written to the 
same purpose.’ ! 


It is impossible to get rid of Father Paul’s emphatic protests 
against the whole administration, politics, and teaching of the 
Roman Church by stigmatising him as a heretic, or calling 
him a Luther without the courage of his opinions. 

That his position should have been misunderstood both by 
Protestants and Romanists is not wonderful. That it should 
have been studiously misrepresented by the Jesuits is of course 
to be expected. But when properly investigated, it will be 
found precisely similar to that occupied by Gerson, Cassander, 
Courayer, and other enlightened Roman Catholics—a position, 
that is, of protest against the corruptions which had grown up 
in the Church in doctrine, discipline, and worship ; and, in 
especial, a protest against the iniquities of the Roman Curia, 
without, however, any disposition to leave the communion of 
the Church or to reject any part of the ancient faith, Father 
Paul was opposed to the use and cult of images, save and ex- 
cept the representations of the Saviour in His Agony, which 
he thought conducive to devotion. He also rejected the em- 
ployment of indulgences, which had been fruitful of such 


‘“ terrible evils. Other abuses which had grown up in the 


Church he condemned, as the prohibition of matrimony to 
priests, the communion in one kind, the cult of saints, the 
wild doctrines connected with Purgatory, the interference with 
the authority of bishops, the vast multiplication of ecclesias- 
tical holidays, the abuse of clerical privileges, the frightful 
scandals of the Roman Curia. But he strongly upheld the 
Primacy of the Roman See and its claims upon the obedience 
of Christendom. From the Canons which enunciate Church 
doctrine and discipline he held that not the slightest variation 
was permissible. To have been born in the communion of 
the Catholic Church he held to be the greatest of blessings, 
and the leaving it to be a sign of God’s wrath, 
1 Preface to Eng. Trans. of Father Paul’s Letters, p. xxxix. 
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‘He blamed the Protestants for their prejudices, to which he gave 
the name of superstition, because they did not sufficiently distinguish 
true Catholicism, which is simple, noble, tolerant, from that which is 
tainted with false pretensions and mercenary motives. He declared \, 
that the abuses which existed in the Catholic Church were not the 
fault of the Church, but of men, princes and rulers, supporting religion 
not from any real regard for it, but in order to keep the people 
amused with rites and ceremonies, without considering that every rite 
brings with it a special belief, and thus religion becomes changed, 
accommodating itself to the selfish purposes of those who manipu- 
late it.’ 


He was an admirer of the Gallican Church, spite of its feeble 
and unreal struggles against Rome and its blasphemous king- 
worship. But it does not appear, for all his friendship with 
Bedell, that he comprehended the position of the Anglican 
Church or rightly estimated its claims to Catholicity. This 
probably arose from his ignorance of English books and his 
want of acquaintance with the language, which, in spite of 
Burnet’s assertion, is proved by M. Bianchi. It is probable 
that he caused the English Liturgy to be translated and that 
he admired it, ‘in which there is nothing very wonderful, says 
M. Bianchi, ‘as in substance it does not differ much from the 
Roman. But that he ever thought of trying to introduce it 
at Venice is entirely denied. He desired to possess it out of 
curiosity, having also a collection of all the confessions and 
forms of the German Protestants. To say that he omitted 
portions of the Mass is utterly unfounded. He said Mass 
every day in the presence of his brethren and the people, and 
though he had many bitter enemies, none of them ever charged 
him with this. To assert that he refused to exercise the office of 
confessor is equally absurd. His name does not appear at all 
on the roll of licensed confessors. But the misrepresentations 
which, from all quarters, have clustered round the name of 
this remarkable man are too manifold to be fully examined 
here. If we have done anything towards giving a more dis- 
tinct and clear conception of his life and character than is 
sometimes entertained our labour will not have been in vain. 


1 Bianchi-Giovini, Biografia di Fra Paolo, cap. xxii. 
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ArT. VII.—IDEALISM IN MORALS. 


. Outlines of the History of Ethics. By HENRY SIDGWICK, 
Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. (London, 1886.) 

2. Constructive Ethics. By W.L. COURTNEY, M.A., LL.D,, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. (London, 1886.) 

3. The Philosophical Works of T. H. Green, late Fellow of 
Balliol College and Whyte's Professor of Moral Philosophy 
an the University of Oxford, vol. ii. Edited by R. L. 
NETTLESHIP, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. (Lon- 
don, 1886.) 


IN an age which somewhat prides itself on being called scep- 
tical, it is a good and encouraging sign to find a serious 
interest in moral philosophy. It often happens that scepticism 
in the intellectual region results in a somewhat careless and 
indifferent treatment of moral questions. Life falls under the 
influence of the universal doubt, and therefore it naturally 
follows that moral utterances from such a standpoint will be 
uncertain. But this is hardly true of the present day, especi- 
ally in the higher regions of thought. Those who give them- 
selves to the investigation of moral problems do not attempt 
to diminish the force of moral laws or to limit their applica- 
tion. However they may explain their origin, they do not, 
like some of the writers in the eighteenth century, try to 
explain them away. The satire of Berkeley’s Alciphron, we 
cannot but feel, refers to a line of thought on moral questions 
which is now happily obsolete. And surely this is a proof 
that at any rate on the practical side the moral code has forced 
itself into a secure position. There seems a general feeling 
that a system would be self-condemned if it adopted a lower 
standard than that which is nominally at any rate the popular 
one. This is as it wete the thing given; the utterances of 
the popular conscience may, no doubt, require co-ordination 
with other facts, and are capable of being articulated into a 
system ; but the process throughout assumes their validity as 
moral. Hence, the question for the moral philosopher of to- 
day is not the old one—Is there a moral system at all, or is 
the whole idea a delusion ?—but rather this, Why are there 
moral laws? Where is their sanction? What do I mean by 
‘I ought” ?’ 

This practical admission of moral claims in the higher re- 
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gions of philosophy covers an important change in the point 
at issue in moral theory, It is clear that if moral theory is to 
be anything more than mere speculation, it must provide at 
once the true account of the moral law and the determining 
motive for obeying it; it must have both a scientific and a 
practical interest. That is, a mere description in abstract 
terms of an ideal life, the mere promulgation of a moral law, 
is not enough ; unless there is some provision for connecting 
it with the will, some moral reason adduced which can take 
the form of a motive, the system will be left hanging in the air 
disconnected from all practical reality. There has been a long 
succession of moral systems since human life first began to 
form the object of reflective thought, and all of them, so far 
as we are aware, have made some effort to govern and actuate 
the will; but the very succession itself, the constant demand 
for orderly exposition, which the experience of man makes 
upon him, seem to show that the desire is not yet fully realized. 
It must not be supposed that nothing has been done; the 
struggle of the moral law into a position of comparative 
security is in itself a great gain which past inquiry has given 
us. But the complexity of the phenomena of life is so great 
and the interests which combine in the investigation of it are 
so various, that even this cannot be regarded as more than a 
partial success. It means that. moral practice has developed 
through centuries of experience; and though this develop- 
ment cannot be without its effect on theory, yet the scientific 
interest is still sufficiently strong to influence the treatment 
of moral problems. Thus, we may admit that the question, 
‘How shall I best realize my life?’ has been practically 
answered in favour of the life of virtue. The story of the 
choice of Hercules represents to us an obsolete conception 
of the problem. We do not think of it as a choice between 
so many possible lots lying on the ground, but far rather as a 
habit of choice expressed through particular acts. Nor again 
is this attitude or habit of will to be realized only in one set 
of conditions ; we do not construct a state as a foundation 
for one ideal individual life, but we admit the possibility and 
necessity of the moral life under infinitely various circum- 
stances. But though the life of virtue has so far made good 
its position, yet the question is still possible how is it to 
be expressed in the particular difficulties of a life, or what 
ground of absolute necessity is there for adopting it. And 
this, as we have said, covers a real change in position ; the 
artistic conception has given way to amore scientific one ; we 
have a rough formula established practically which some of 
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those who inquired in the past had not, but it still remains to 
connect it with the particular circumstances of life and to 
deduce its certainty. But, on the other hand, those whose 
attention is directed to problems such as this are oftenest 
those who have already formed a theory of the movement of 
the natural world, and then the tendency is strong in them 
to endeavour to express the facts of the higher mode of life 
in terms of the formula which has answered for the lower ; 
and here there lies a danger. The desire for unity of prin- 
ciple, which is so strongly marked a characteristic of the 
human mind, is apt to lead the mind away from the complex 
and confusing facts which meet it; and even if this has no 
ill effect in the estimation of nature, it must have in the ex- 
planation of life, because it tends to set up on the throne of 
the moral law some abstract uniformity which, in the eyes of 
the plain man at any rate, has no meaning at all. Further, of 
course there are all the influences which arise out of a man’s 
own experience, his personal idiosyncrasies, his theological as 
well as his metaphysical convictions, and all these combine in 
giving just this or that bias to his mind, and so help to deter- 
mine his moral system. Thus, though it may be true that 
the experience and practice of centuries has done something 
towards defining the problem, it may still be an open question 
whether moral philosophy as such has very much influenced 
moral life. From time to time no doubt the very intellectual 
apprehension of a great ideal has been in itself the motive to 
the endeavour to realize it ; this would be specially true of 
Stoicism, and is illustrated by the life of Plotinus; but the 
general run of mankind are usually outside such influences. 
Such systems are apt to be only for the few. So we may 
remark here that the abstract question of the ideal life, and the 
practical questions relative to its translation into practice, are 
not necessarily or rightly separable, but we do think it neces- 
sary to indicate that they are different, and to point out, as far 
as we may be able, the extreme importance of their proper 
connexion. 

In the first-named of the books at the head of this article 
Professor Sidgwick, of the University of Cambridge, has 
given us asketch of the history of moral philosophy in Europe, 
since the rise of ethical inquiry in Greece. It does not pre- 
tend to be exhaustive, and from the time of the Reformation 
and fall of scholasticism it is almost entirely confined to the 
progress of English ethics. It is, of course, scholarly and 
careful, and covers a wonderfully wide ground in a small and 
convenient space. For the most part, Professor Sidgwick tells 
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us in his Preface, it represents the results of his own study of 
the original authors, and this, as every one who has ever 
attempted the study of philosophy will admit, gives the book 
a very great additional value. After a short introduction, 
summarising much that is afterwards set forth at greater 
length, there is a chapter giving a general description of the 
subject. In this, Professor Sidgwick has endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish the various questions which arise in ethics, and to 
explain the circumstances under which they arose. Although 
this statement is wonderfully neutral and dispassionate, it is 
possible to detect in it signs of Professor Sidgwick’s own con- 
victions. Thus he tells us, p. 11, that ‘the inquiries into the 
origin of the moral faculty and the freedom of the will are 
purely psychological.’ No doubt there are questions as to 
facts about the soul, but whether they can be settled within 
the limits of psychology in the ordinary sense of the term 
may, we think, be questioned. In passing on to the philo- 
sophers of Greece, Professor Sidgwick, of course, goes over 
much ground that is already well trodden, but we cannot pass 
by without a word of praise for the extremely lucid and ac- 
curate way in which Professor Sidgwick has explained the 
relation of Socrates both to the Sophists and to Plato. With 
regard to the treatment in chapter ii. of the individual charac- 
teristics of Plato and Aristotle, the general outline of their 
system is correctly represented by Professor Sidgwick, and 
here again he displays the real grasp of the scholar in connex- 
ion with the complicated relation of the Idea of Good to the 
rest of Plato’s metaphysical theory; but although Plato was 
so bound by his metaphysical theories, and although his con- 
ception of the ideal life is thoroughly artistic, yet it must not 
be forgotten that he is constantly endeavouring to bring this 
into connexion with the will. The children, for instance, in 
the ideal State are to be attracted towards the fixed regu- 
lations of their rulers by the presentation of these laws in 
beautiful forms, so that the love of Beauty and the love of 
Good should grow up at once. And there is an emotional 
element in the philosopher’s life which at its highest point is 
called Zows. These are, perhaps, only appendages to the 
central doctrine of Plato, but still they go to show how he 
conceived the problems of Ethics. He is keenly alive to the 
fact that an ethical system which is to prevail must cover the 
whole nature of man, though this point of view is often 
obscured by his metaphysic. In the account of Aristotle 
there are two points which seem to us liable to the charge of 
inadequate statement. First, the high-minded man is described 
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chiefly by his external characteristics. We confess that this 
character as it stands in Aristotle is most repulsive ; but we 
have always felt that some mitigation of this adverse judg- 
ment flows from the distinctions which Aristotle marks between 
the high-minded man and the characters in excess and defect. 
He there points out the chief error of these characters, which 
is, not that they are vicious or immoral, but that they are 
mistaken, #waptnpévor (Eth, IV. iii. 35): They are ignorant of 
themselves, they have a mistaken view of their own capacities,, 
and therefore are 7A(Oco. On the other hand, the high- 
minded man is perfectly good and knows it. Then with 
regard to the Doctrine of Virtue as the Mean, we think ita 
little hard on Aristotle to describe it as a‘ purely quantitative 
statement of the relation of virtue to vice’ (p. 63). . Aristotle 
seems to guard himself so carefully against this misinterpre- 
tation: he draws an elaborate distinction between the mean 
mpos nas and Kata TO mpaypa (II. vi. 7); he explains in 
a later passage in the same chapter (§ 17) that in one sense 
the mean is an extreme ; he forbids the idea that every action 
or passion admits of the application of the mean, since some 
things connote wickedness ; and, more than all, he gives prac- 
tical rules for attaining it, which are not quantitative, nor can, 
as far as we can see, by any manipulation be construed as 
such. The term, no doubt, has quantitative associations, and 
so far, perhaps, was not a good one to choose ; but we cannot 
think they were intended here. It should be remembered also 
that Aristotle, or whoever may have edited the Nicomachean 
Ethics, would probably not have regarded it as anything but 
a popular treatise. This may help to account for the fact 
(p. 69) ‘that Aristotle’s psychology provides no philosophical 
justification for fixing finally on the agent the responsibility 
for impulsive bad acts.’ In the latter part of this chapter we 
would call attention to Professor Sidgwick’s clear exposition 
of the philosophical consequences of the Socratic position that 
virtue is knowledge, and the close relation he indicates (p. 81) 
between Stoics and Epicureans on the doctrine of Pleasure, 
The latter of these points is = — the popular opposition 
ic and Epicurean completely misses. 
: a ae seaaaer on Christian Morality we think that the 
extremely analytical and neutral method adopted by Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick proves itself inadequate. Christian morality 
does not hang entirely on the older systems, or, indeed, on 
Judaism. The dogmatic side of Christianity has a real influ- 
ence and a real importance on the ethical code. It is, no doubt, 
true that the juridical method of Christian moralists depends 
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on their conception of morality as a Law of God; but special 
virtues, like that of Purity for instance, are closely connected 
with dogmatic positions. The absolute claim to purity rests 
on the belief that the body is the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
No doubt it may be urged that this is a mere dogma and 
therefore may be safely neglected in considering a virtue ; a 
virtue like this, it will be said, belongs to all time and all sec- 
tions of mankind, and it is diminishing its force and necessity 
if it is connected with merely ecclesiastical points of view. 
But this would not have expressed the views of Christians ; 
they would probably have felt that the closeness of their rela- 
tion to God was absolutely real, and that the very reality of it 
was the motive and sanction for their practice. Hence it is 
unhistorical, to say the least of it, to talk of the virtue of Purity 
as ‘a ceremonial aversion moralized.’ Such a phrase does not 
clearly explain itself, but we may suppose that it is intended 
to connect the virtue of Purity with the ceremonial law of 
Judaism ; but though we may admit the connexion, we cannot 
admit that there was nothing in the Jewish law but ‘a system 
of quasi-sanitary abstinences. The Law was the form in 
which the sense of God’s holiness was expressed, as may be 
seen in Leviticus xviii—xx., where even ceremonial enactments 
are based upon the sanction, ‘I am the Lord.’ This conception 
of God’s holiness and the consequent need of purity is 
developed to its climax in the idea of the indwelling Spirit in 
the body. This is an instance merely of a principle which is 
capable of much wider application; and it is important to 
mark it here because there is a notion widely prevalent that 
the morality of Christianity is only connected with its dogma 
by the weakest and most visionary of bonds ; whereas we are 
disposed to think that in most cases dogmas express intel- 
lectually facts which moral laws express for the will, and that 
the closest possible union will be found to exist between 
them. Though there is much that is interesting in this chapter 
of Professor Sidgwick’s book, we cannot regard it as the most 
successful of his efforts. There are several points on which 
we should be glad to comment, but space will not allow. We 
cannot, however, forbear remarking that to characterize S. 
Augustine’s account of the Love of God, which is the ideal of 
human progress, as ‘severe and uncompromising mysticism,’ 
seems rather curious. 

In the last chapter of the book—that, namely, which is de- 
voted to the account of English Ethics since Hobbes— Professor 
Sidgwick is again thoroughly at home. Here again we meet 
with the same lucid exposition and the same measured and 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. XLV. M 
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cautious judgments of which we spoke earlier. <A large part 
of the ground, however, which is covered by this chapter is 
common to Professor Sidgwick and to Mr. Courtney’s Con- 
structive Ethics. It will, therefore, be more convenient if we 
speak of such special characteristics in this as have arrested 
our attention, and then note one or two points by way of illus- 
tration of their several verdicts on the progress of the more 
modern ethical philosophy. 

With regard, then, to Mr. Courtney’s work on Constructive 
Ethics. The title of this book would lead us to expecta 
positive moral system ; but he hastens to assure us in his 
preface that our expectations will be disappointed. Our hope 
must be deferred till the appearance ‘ of a second and fuller 
volume’ (p. xiii). The present work, therefore, is to a large 
extent destructive ; it proposes to clear the ground in order 
to the introduction of ‘a system of rationalistic ethics reposing 
on a metaphysical system designed to elucidate the full con- 
tents of an Absolute or Universal.’ To this extent Mr. 
Courtney lets us in behind the scenes at the very beginning ; 
he does so still more fully in the chapter on Absolute Idealism, 
where he represents the peculiar advantage of the absolute 
idealist’s position (p. 43), which is that ‘if we envisage our 
primal unity as “absolute idea” we get an explanation of 
knowledge ; if we envisage it as “ God ” we get an explanation 
of morality. The volume here before us does not, we own, 
encourage us to hope for the speedy appearance of vol. ii. It 
has the merit of great clearness, especially in the exposition 
of the views of older writers, and in this connexion we may 
mention especially the account of the moral system of Kant 
(see p. 177), and that of the birth of consciousness in Von Hart- 
mann (on pp. 308-9). The general attitude towards philo- 
sophical questions closely resembles that of Mr. Green, the late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford ; but the actual treat- 
ment of problems is very widely different. Mr. Courtney 
conceives the history of thought on this subject as passing 
through three phases :. (1) the interpretation of data, (2) the 
criticism of the interpretations, and (3) the final period of re- 
construction. This process repeats itself in various ages even 
in the history of an individual’s mental progress. The inter- 
pretative stage gives ready answers to endless difficult ques- 
tions ‘in the hardihood of ignorance which is at once the 
promise of future enlightenment and the dogmatism of un- 
satisfied inquiry,’ p. 2; the next stage, not unnaturally, we 
think, is extremely critical and sceptical, and then comes the 
reconstructive work which draws out the truth from all that 
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has been said before on either side, and makes a more or less 
connected and real system of it. We may probably see in 
this statement of the order of philosophical progress the in- 
fluence of the Hegelian dialectical movement. This, however, 
is not against it, and it is no doubt partially accurate. There 
are three stages and the law of the succession is of this kind. 
But we do not think that this statement exhausts the sig- 
nificance of moral philosophy. We can imagine that if ethics 
are to be confined within the region of philosophy, i.e. of pure 
scientific investigation, then this will be an adequate account 
of the process of development at various points in the history ; 
but if our suggestion made at the outset be held valid that 
there is a double purpose in moral philosophy, the construction 
of a formulated system and the connexion of it with the will, 
then we think that this is not completely adequate. Such a 
position belongs most naturally to the history of purely scien- 
tific thought. But the desire for moral philosophy at all must 
surely include at all stages this practical side. It certainly 
did so for Socrates at the beginning of the history of 
ethics, and his assumption that no man would act wrongly 
if he knew what was right was his method of bringing 
his moral system if constructed into contact with the will. 
Now Mr. Courtney’s three methods seem to us really to 
represent three stages in the interpretation of moral facts ; 
they do not as they stand represent a development in the real- 
ization of the problem. The reconstruction after criticism is 
not necessarily anything more than a combination into one 
system of the permanent truths attained by the other two pro- 
cesses, and, therefore, a mode of interpretation. The original 
stage of interpretation must surely have been partially recon- 
structive if it was to be in any sense a guide for life in the 
future, and this element must be present and develop through- 
out. This may perhaps be only a way of saying that no 
system can be wholly interpretative or wholly critical, and 
this is, no doubt, a criticism which Mr. Courtney would admit. 
It will derive any importance which it may possess from its 
consequences in the later stages when we come to speak of 
Idealism as a moral system. There is another point, however, 
with regard to which we think Mr. Courtney deserving of some 
more serious criticism. It is his method of alluding to God. 
Of course in these days we are not surprised, however much 
we may be pained, at finding this idea left aside or called in 
question ; there are times when the human mind reflects upon 
itself and seems to find its immediate experience inconsistent 
with beliefs which have been held for centuries. At such times 
M2 
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it must try and realize the position it has attained, and make 
some attempt to combine it with older ones, and this, with 
some, means either negation or doubt. Mr. Courtney has de- 
cided to retain the use of the word God, and if the term be 
thought a desirable one to retain in philosophy it seems rather 
unnecessary to apologize for it as Mr. Courtney does in the 
last words of his preface. It is always doubtful what the term 
means except when applied to the Eternal Trinity, and it is a 
little difficult to see why it should be such a convenient term 
for explaining the moral law unless from its association with 
the ideas of self-consciousness and personality. If these are 
to be understood as necessary for an account of the moral 
order, why should it be necessary to apologize? If not, why 
should a term with these implications be used? In that case, 
even if we did not assume the personality of God, we should 
think the word ‘universal’ better, as less likely to mislead. In 
the chapter on Absolute Idealism there is a similar fault 
noticeable. The great questions which centre round the idea 
of God are all raised with a light heart and, without any clue 
to their solution, except that they have probably been exag- 
gerated, we are told that, in spite of them all, the position of 
the Absolute Idealist has ‘a preponderating speculative advan- 
tage.’ This advantage in connexion with morals is explained 
on pp. 46-7 ; but after all, on p. 52, we are told that the con- 
ception of God is ‘ peculiarly baffling and obscure,’ and assured 
that ‘the matter has been admirably put . . . by that philo- 
sophical theologian in the Book of Job, who asked “ Canst 
thou by searching find out God?”’ Clearly Mr. Courtney 
takes an intelligent interest in theology; the rationale of 
prayer and the problem of evil are both discussed in this 
same chapter, and Emerson’s account of prayer ‘as a glad and 
conspiring reception’ is commended to our notice. The style 
of the book is not very pleasant ; it is easy at times almost 
to flippancy, and gives the impression of a certain lack in 
earnestness. This, if our judgment is not wholly mistaken, is 
a most serious fault. -At times it is obscure; thus when on 
p. 228 Mr. Courtney observes that ‘a critical and unbelieving 
generation seeketh for a sign, and there shall be no sign given 
to it, save that which was given to Socrates and Buddha and 
Christ, we cannot tell what he means. These are points in 
which we cannot go with Mr. Courtney; it is more pleasant 
to turn to those where we can. It is a pleasure to read a 
volume of philosophical criticism which is critical with a pur- 
pose, z.e. which develops a positive line through all the negation. 
This is the case with Mr. Courtney’s criticism, although his 
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positive point of view is still partially concealed. The diffi- 
culties of materialism are well stated, though it strikes us as 
somewhat audacious to say that ‘idealistic criticism for ever 
renders materialism impossible,’ p. 44, and the treatment of 
Pessimism in the last chapter is extremely interesting, from 
the fact that the writings of Schopenhauer and Von Hart- 
mann are not much studied in England as yet, and, therefore, 
a criticism of their position does not often appear. 

The definiteness of aim in Mr. Courtney’s treatment of 
the earlier English moralists will account for the differences 
between his criticisms and those of Professor Sidgwick. In 
the one work, for instance, Hobbes appears as a particular 
case of egoistic moralists: his ethical positions are treated 
separately, with a short statement of their place in his system, 
and he is criticized partly in terms applying only to himself, 
partly with reference to the general bearings of egoistic hedon- 
ism. Professor Sidgwick, on the contrary, develops with care 
the history of the law of nature, and shows the general im- 
portance of Hobbes in his own and the immediately succeed- 
ing time (see p. 166). So with Shaftesbury, and in this case 
we feel the greater strength of Professor Sidgwick’s treatment. 
His doctrine of the reflex sense is explained in relation to the 
rest of the system, and the whole is connected with the suc- 
cession of philosophers who searched for the explanation of 
moral facts in introspective psychology. Mr. Courtney simply 
remarks that ‘ Shaftesbury contrived a convenient addition to 
our five senses, which he terms reflex sense’ (p. 97), and later 
on ‘What the origin of this moral sense might be, Shaftes- 
bury never inquired.’ Surely the importance of Shaftesbury 
deserves something more than this, especially in a criticism 
which professes to deal with the various types of answer given 
to the ethical question. 

It would be interesting to follow out their points of agree- 
ment and difference more closely, especially over the utili- 
tarian ground where Professor Sidgwick is so deeply interested, 
and where Mr. Courtney actually deals with his position, but we 
have not space. In compressing into one article some account 
of books which cover so wide a field, much will unavoidably 
be left unsaid. 

In passing on to Mr. Green’s book we draw near to the 
end of our task. It is by no means easy to give a succinct 
account of the contents of this book. It contains a collection 
of philosophical lectures delivered for the most part during 
the author’s tenure of the Moral Philosophy Chair in Oxford. 
It is by no means easy reading ; the style is often very obscure 
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and laboured, being full of long sentences overburdened with 
qualifying parentheses. It covers almost all the subjects which 
are of interest to philosophy, logical, metaphysical, moral, 
and political, and all are treated with the same close logical 
precision and keen insight. But the most striking point about 
it is the deep and almost passionate earnestness of its tone. 
The questions are all most vitally real to the author, and he 
never passes by any point as insignificant. This character- 
istic makes it a real pleasure to read, in spite of its difficulty 
and intricacy. If it should seem strange that a work of such 
varied contents should be treated in an article professing to: 
deal with moral philosophy, the answer will be found in the 
fact that all the metaphysic and logic works gradually up 
into a theory of life moral and political. This was clearly 
the most important object of thought within Green’s horizon ; 
it was here that his chief metaphysical doctrine received its. 
fullest realization. Indeed, Professor Green’s position may be 
described as the philosophy of man in his double relation as 
a thinking and as a willing subject. There is one point on 
which he insists, we had almost said to wearisomeness, and it 
is this : that by no mechanism of logic or jugglery of terms 
can consciousness of order be evolved out of order which is. 
not conscious. Order and succession—terms in the use of 
which materialists are remarkably glib— have no meaning for 
Professor Green except in relation to a conscious subject 
which knows itself as different from the order. Thus, on 
p. 15, he says:— 

‘ Events, unrelated, could not be a succession. The possibility 
of a succession implies something other than the things which succeed. 
In order to their being related even in the way of sequence, there 
must be some unit, other than the events, and not passing with them, 
through relation to which they are related to each other : a, d, ¢, are 
points in succession, @ is over when 4 begins, otherwise they are not 
successive. There must be something else, then, for which a is not 
over when 4 begins—for which it is still present—in order that the 
two may be related to one another as present to past.’ 


This is only one passage out of many which might be quoted, 
containing and insisting on this truth. It is indeed a truth 
of the greatest importance, the consequences of which reach 
out into endlessly various regions. We propose to indicate 
some of these consequences, avoiding, as far as possible, all 
technicalities of expression. First of all, then, it excludes 
the possibility of materialism in its present form. Assuming 
that the ultimate atoms of the world have ‘hustled and danced 
themselves ’ into something like the present order of things— 
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assuming even that lower forms of life are present upon the 
earth’s surface, it shows the need (in order to account for 
thought) of some additional principle which is different from 
the order of nature and knows itself as such, and that means 
a principle which is so different as not to be attained by 
evolution from what is already there. In other words it 
establishes the necessity of the existence of a subject which is 
not a mode of matter. This is a result of great importance, 
but it is only a first step. These relations of succession, &c., 
of which the subject is conscious, exist only for the subject 
who feels them, z.¢. in a sense he creates them, makes the world 
what it is. Without the subject they would not be; it is his 
activity on the matter of experience which makesthem. This 
gives rise to two very important questions: (1) Is there any- 
thing in experience outside thought? (2) What is meant by 
calling the world real if it is constituted by thought only, z.e. 
by a thinking consciousness. To the first question Professor 
Green emphatically answers no. There is nothing at all 
external to thought (p. 181). ‘ Feeling is other than thought, 
the whole system of nature on which feeling depends, is so ; its 
otherness from thought makes it what it is, but this is the same 
as saying that relation to thought makes it what it is, that but 
for thought it would not be.’ And to the second he answers 
(p. 180) that ‘reality and objectivity have no meaning save 
as expressing a relation which without thought could not be.’ 
This whole position is developed at great length in the lectures 
on logic, and every kind of objection that could be raised is 
anticipated, but we cannot examine into them in connexion 
with our present purpose. So far, we have reached the most 
uncompromising idealism. Things only exist for thought. 
The next step is in answer to a further question, Does the 
world, as I know it, depend on the activity of my thought ? 
in other words, would the world vanish if by any means I were 
to leave off thinking? To this Green answers that it would 
not, because my knowledge is a gradually developing process 
communicated to my mind from an eternal consciousness in 
which the relations constituting the world are held together. 


‘I do not make nature,’ he says (p. 32), ‘in the sense that 
Nature = a succession of states of my consciousness, beginning with 
my birth and ending with my death; if so, the “ objectivity” of 
nature would disappear—there would be as many “‘ natures” as men.’ 


There must, then, be an Eternal Consciousness, to which the 
system of nature is real as a whole, and from whom by 
gradual self-communication we derive our knowledge. This 
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point of view comes out very strongly in a criticism which 
Green passes on the materialistic notion of a primitive matter 
from which all things have been evolved (p. 178) :— 

‘If your primitive matter were really what it is, merely in and for 
itself, void of qualities, nothing, the evolution of the universe from 
it would be unaccountable. We have, therefore, to suppose that it 
does not exist merely in and for itself, but for a thinking subject for 
which it is not nothing but all things. . . . Thus, though the doctrine 
of Evolution is fatal to the old natural theology, so far as this 
regarded God as a great architect, Who made the world as a man 
makes a machine, it logically necessitates the existence of an eternal 
thinking subject, in relation to which alone the primitive matter is 
the possibility of what it becomes, and each lower phase of life the 
antecedent condition of a higher.’ 

Thus we have reached the doctrine of Absolute Idealism 
commended by Mr. Courtney. We have endeavoured to pre- 
sent it as simply as possible, and have omitted all reference to 
the close and elaborate criticism of Kant out of which it rises 
in the book before us. We now, assuming these results, pro- 
ceed to the moral side of the question. The position of man 
which we have here endeavoured to describe is called in Pro- 
fessor Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics man’s freedom as Intel- 
ligence, and it leads on to man’s freedom as Will. The Reason, 
which is the faculty by which man interprets the world, now 
appears as the Moral Faculty. In the intellectual sphere man 
is conscious of objects which are before him ; in the practical 
sphere he becomes conscious of wants, ze. of objects which 
are not before him. ‘Intelligent experience, and with §it 
nature and knowledge, result from the presentation of sensible 
objects and their connexion in one universe ...; practice 
results from the presentation of wanted objects, objects to be 
brought into existence’ (p. 90). ‘In the world of practice 
consciousness of an object is prior to its reality, and it depends 
on a certain exercise of our power, determined by that con- 
sciousness, whether the object shall become real or no’ (p. 91). 
The law upon which this happens is as follows: ‘In the 
moral world it depends upon the presentation by the indi- 
vidual of an object to himself, as one which will yield him 
personal satisfaction, whether an action is done or no. This 
does not mean, as will shortly appear, that all action is 
selfish in the bad sense; it does mean that no action ever 
takes place in the moral world which is not consciously 
adopted by the agent as an end. No one acts morally, Pro- 
fessor Green would say, who does not act consciously, and 
this means adopting some action as an end (cf. p. 134). ‘By 
will we mean the effort of a self-conscious subject to satisfy 
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itself’ (p. 326). ‘Character depends on the direction which 
this effort takes, on the nature of the state or objects in which 
this self-satisfaction is sought’(p. 142). Character is the only 
subject of moral judgment. This or that desire taken singly 
may be good or bad, but only as expressing a general drift of 
character. The general character of immorality is selfishness, 
‘ie. the direction of a man’s dominant interest to an object 
private to himself, a good in which others cannot share’ 
(p. 144). The reason of this is that the presentation of a 
‘moral law... arises out of the conception of the absolutely 
desirable,’ z.e. out of the idea of an ideal condition still to be 
realized, in which man would find absolute self-satisfaction,’ 
and this again arises out of the consciousness in man of him- 
self, ‘as having the possibility of becoming something which 
he is not actually, but which he must become in order to be 
satisfied with himself’ (p. 147). In brief, because man is able 
to stand outside his experience, and make it for himself by 
the relating activity of thought, he is free as intelligence ; 
because he can think conditions of himself which are still 
ideal, and in the case of conflicting ideas of self-satisfaction 
must identify himself with one or the other, he is free as will ; 
because this freedom to will as expressed in particular cases 
of desire involves the idea of an absolutely desirable state, 
therefore he is the subject of a moral law. This moral law is 
binding on him as a social being. In presenting to himself 
an absolute ideal of self-satisfaction, he does not think of 
himself as merely empty and abstract, ‘ but as a determinate 
self, as in a certain state determined by relation to certain 
objects, or of those objects as determined by relation to it ;’ 
hence it is that his ideal cannot be a purely selfish one, but 
must contain his own self-satisfaction in connexion with that 
of others. In other words, no one desires himself simply ; 
he desires what he conceives to be his own good expressed in 
some concrete object, and that means that he must include in 
his absolute ideal the relation of his own good to that of 
others. Thus Reason is the moral faculty: on the theoretical 
side it thinks and co-ordinates ; on the practical side it estimates 
motives and determines action by reference to an absolute 
ideal. At this point we pass into Theology on the one side 
and to Politics on the other. 


‘Reason and will, even as they exist in men, are one in the sense 
that they are alike expressions of one self-realizing principle. In 
God . . . they are actually one, ze. self-satisfaction is for ever sought 
and found in the realization of a completely articulated or thoroughly 
filled idea of the perfection of the human person’ (p. 329). 
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God is the Absolute Good, as He is also the Absolute Intel- 
ligence. 

In connexion with political theory we can do no more 
than just point out the relation in which it stands to the 
moral theory just described. There are many interesting 
questions most ably discussed in these Lectures, and we would 
name especially that on war, where Professor Green asserts 
without flinching the invariable sinfulness of it, though he 
does not deny that at times it seems inevitable, and that it is 
never possible wholly to fix the blame on any one head. It 
is noticeable that, though Mr. Green held extremely ‘advanced 
views,’ ¢,g. on the Land Question (see Lecture on Property), 
yet he criticizes severely ‘the quest for majorities.’ The 
secret of this lies in the fact that he bases the State on the 
freedom of man as such—on will and not on force. Thus 


(p. 429) he says :— 


‘The doctrine that the rights of government are founded on the 
consent of the governed is a confused way of stating the truth, that 
the institutions by which man is moralized, by which he comes to do 
what he sees he must, as distinct from what he would like, express a 
conception of a common good ; that through them that conception 
takes form and reality ; and that it is in turn through its presence in 
the individual that they have a constraining power over him, a power 
which is not that of mere fear, still less a physical compulsion, but 
which leads him to do what he is not inclined to because there is a 
law that he should.’ 


Here, in a short paragraph, is the central notion of Mr. Green’s 
political philosophy. The State is the realization of the 
freedom of man. Man is social and moral, and therefore his 
moral good is a social one, gaining concrete expression in a 
social order. 

We have now set down as simply as we can the outlines 
of Mr. Green’s position. We have been forced to leave aside 
all the critical questions with which a large part of the book 
is occupied, as well as a vast mass of details. It must be 
remembered throughout that Mr. Green was powerfully in- 
fluenced by the school of German metaphysicians which 
began with Kant and led onto Hegel. This influence he 
does not in any way conceal; but it is always the influence 
which earlier writers in one school of thought cannot but have 
upon a later one, it is not a mere presentation of German 
thought in English words. It has been the fashion to talk of 
Professor Green as a Hegelian ; and no doubt he was influenced 
by Hegel, but we think that this book alone without considera- 
tion of the Prolegomena to Ethics would justify his title to be 
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called an original thinker. Thus we are referred for the ideal 
ethical system to an absolutely idealistic metaphysic by Mr. 
Courtney no less than by Professor Green. And we have no 
hesitation in saying that they make out their case, so far as 
this, that in no other form of systematic thought as yet before 
the world can we attain any full solution of moral problems. 
Idealism, especially as taught by Professor Green, has this 
supreme advantage that the separateness of man from the 
system of nature which he learns to know, and from the 
world of motives upon which he learns to act, is not so much 
an induction, which may always be hazardous, from facts as 
they meet our senses, but the absolute condition @ przori both 
of our knowledge and our action. And this is not a mere 
assertion of the point in dispute ; it is the inevitable conclusion 
from the failure of the contrary assumption. Philosophically, 
such a result is most attractive and helpful. But no sooner 
do we begin to think of giving in our adhesion to it than 
difficulties begin to arise. Some of these have been raised in 
an airy fashion by Mr. Courtney in his chapter on the subject. 
We cannot imagine, for instance, how the Eternal Conscious- 
ness communicates itself to the Finite Consciousness ; how, 
that is, a mind, itself containing all reality eternally present 
before it, enters into and makes a vehicle of a finite mind 
which develops in Time. It is no answer to say with Mr. 
Courtney (p. 46) that we are ‘forgetting that development 
belongs to the category of time, and is therefore inapplicable 
to the Absolute Totality and Unity.’ No doubt Absolute 
Totality and Unity cannot develop, but in some sense we 
must face the question of the relation of this Totality to the 
finite, or else our system will break down ; we shall have an 
inexplicable hiatus between the finite consciousness and 
Totality, or we shall have to say that the finite is in some 
sense included in the Totality, that it is a philosophical error 
to talk of anything outside the Totality, and then the question 
will arise in a new form, what do we mean by inner limitations 
in the Totality? The result will be like the constant swing 
which goes on between Deism and Pantheism ; the one tends 
to relegate God outside the universe altogether, and the other 
to confuse Him with it. This, we think, is a most serious 
difficulty which applies to all idealistic systems of the kind. 
It appears in one form in Spinoza, and is actually recognised 
by Hegel, Re/. Phil. Werke, vol. xii. p. 329. And then again 
we know that the plain man, if he ever embarks on idealism, 
will be horribly disquieted at the identity of Thought and 
Thing. He cannot, we are sure, bring himself to believe that 
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Thought is really the most concrete thing, and that to call it 
abstract is a delusion he has imbibed from his study of Greek 
philosophy. That the universe represents the evolution of a 
Divine Idea or Thought we may readily admit, but we cannot 
but deny that this means the presence to a Divine mind of 
countless related thoughts. In some sense surely it is true 
that the expression of the Divine Purpose in what we call 
the material world is its expression through a veil. And 
this is not the same as saying that by the gradually ex- 
tended grasp of the material world we become more and 
more the vehicle of the Eternal Consciousness, more and 
more acquire possession of the ideas present to it, but it 
means that whatsoever we do know of the Purpose and Will 
of God is expressed to us mediately through a material veil. 
This may seem a crude realistic conception, yet we cannot 
but insist that it does run parallel with our experience in 
every region. In no conditions that we know of can we ever 
by thinking realize the fulness of the experience which we 
think. No doubt our thoughts are incomplete, but then even 
if they were complete—that is, if they left no aspect of the 
event or fact unaccounted for—still they would not be the 
things. Everything,no doubt, so far as we know it, has a 
universal aspect. We could not otherwise store it in our 
minds and use the terms which we have applied in other 
similar cases. And in the fact as we know it the universal 
and particular aspects are united. When we look at a tree 
or flower in the world immediately around us, we know its 
name perhaps and much about its history and growth. This 
is the universal aspect of it, this will apply to any other case 
of the same kind ; but the particular side of it is the thing as 
we see it and this can never be anything but itself. Each 
single experience is itself and nothing else. We know it by 
universalizing it, but the fact in itself is particular as well as 
universal. 

This double aspect of the events in our experience may, we 
believe, be carried higher. Supposing we attempt to class 
moral facts, for instance, we may do so in the old Aristotelian- 
Scholastic way by selecting points of similarity—fundamenta 
divisionis—and arranging our facts accordingly. And this no 
one will deny is receding from reality. We get more and 
more abstract the further we go. But supposing when we 
have a number of terms representing various possible aspects 
of one action we endeavour to combine them in thought as 
we combine them in act, surely we must fail to realize its 
concreteness, not so much because we have not got enough, 
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nor because a number which might be conceivably complete 
would succeed, but because they would be simply the dead 
bones of action upon which the breath of life had not passed. 
In other words, philosophy, and especially idealistic philo- 
sophy, is always in a perilous position, unless it sticks close 
by life. Its function is to interpret life, and to do this it must 
never lose touch of it. The neglect of this fact, we are bold 
to think, has been the reason why so often the practical 
bearings of moral philosophy have been left on one side. It 
has been forgotten that moral facts have this peculiar interest, 
that they not only possess the double aspect which we have 
noticed in other facts of ordinary experience, but they do so 
from two points of view, an inner and an outer. The tree or 
flower has no consciousness of itself, it grows according to 
laws which are expressed in our particular concrete experience 
of it and thought by us as universal ; but in moral life, ze. in 
life among our fellow-men, our actions take their place in 
ordinary experience for others—have both a universal and 
particular aspect for them—and because they are rational 
and also living and concrete, they have a similar appearance 
to ourselves ; only we know them far more really as a rule 
than anyone outside ever can. In other words, each act as 
we do it is one of a class and has its place in the order of our 
experience, and on the other side it appears to others as a 
concrete fact, and is by them explained and universalized in 
the usual way. In some way surely this combined aspect of 
moral acts ought to be expressed in a moral system. It will 
not be sufficient simply to catalogue them and classify them, 
though that may have its uses; but it will be necessary to 
place the universal moral ideal in some close relation to the 
individual will. We all know that it is comparatively easy to 
apprehend a moral law, and yet extremely difficult often to 
carry it out, and this is not adequately explained by saying 
that men do not know what is right. It often is so, no doubt ; 
men go wrong because they do not see how the moral law can 
best be expressed in the given circumstances. Mr. Courtney, 
in his chapter on Kant, p. 195, has some suggestive remarks 
on this head. ‘Ethical science,’ he says,‘. . . must provide 
a satisfactory reply to the question, “Why must I be moral?” 
In other words, it must provide a personal and individual 
sanction for doing right... . A man may in turn disregard 
any and every sanction which comes upon him as it were 
from the outside.’ The answer he himself suggests is ‘that 
unless it can be shown to belong to the essence of a 
man’s nature, there can be no personal obligation to morality.” 
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In all this we entirely share Mr. Courtney’s opinion. It 
must be shown to belong to the universal nature of man to 
be moral, or else the moral law wiil be simply a privilegium, 
but we do not think Rationalism will be final as regards the 
individual will. That is actuated far more by an expression 
of moral law in life than by the bare statement of it. Hence, 
for our part, we should prefer to look for the truest sanction 
in a life where the true human ideal has been actually con- 
cretely and livingly realized. We had occasion earlier in this 
article to comment upon the views of Professor Sidgwick on 
Christian morality. We there pointed out the close relation 
which existed between the dogmatic truths about God and 
man, and the obligation to the moral life. To this point of 
view we would now return. It would seem to us that the 
Incarnation and Life of Jesus Christ regarded on its dogmatic 
side as expressing intellectually the real truth concerning the 
nature of man and of God would be adequate to express the 
universal side of the moral law. In Christ, says S. Irenzus 
over and over again, humanity was recapitulated. He became 
Man at the Incarnation, not a man, and that means that in 
Him the truth and the reality of the human nature were 
expressed, all human possibilities were realized in Him. And 
yet, though thus embodying the universal ideal of Humanity, 
He lived an individual Life. Hence in His Life is found the 
moral law in all its wideness and universality expressed, 
within the range of single concrete living experience. It may 
be said, perhaps, that the Life is past, and therefore has lost 
its living real power ; but to this we must answer that at His 
departure He gave His Spirit to His Church. 

That moral facts should be treated in connexion with 
ecclesiastical dogmas may perhaps excite surprise and even 
pity. We are sorry if this be so, but we do feel that—at any 
rate, in the systems which we have been considering here and, 
as far as we know, elsewhere—the problem is not yet fully 
realized. Now it is clear that the purely philosophic treat- 
ment of moral phenomena in modern times is closely allied to 
the earlier modes of thought which were prevalent in Greece 
before the date of Christ’s birth. These took no account of 
the Incarnation, and naturally so; but if it be a real fact, as 
we believe—and, more than that, the central fact in history—it 
must be anachronistic to confine ourselves in our reasoning 
on the facts of life to the use of principles belonging to a time 
when it had not yet occurred. If it be a fact, no account of 
the world is complete which leaves it out of sight. And so 
we are bold to offer a suggestion which is not in any way a 
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new one, but has been increasingly developed and realized 
in the growth of the Christian Church. Life, we feel sure, 
with all its complex constituents of act and thought cannot 
be explained by any principle less comprehensive than itself. 
And Life that is individual and very far from ideal, can only 
be explained by a Life which recapitulates the individual 
and is spotlessly holy, 


ArT. VIII. SOCIALISM AND DARWINISM. 


. Le Darwinisme Social. Par EMILE GAUTIER. (Paris, 
1880.) 

. Transformisme et Socialisme. Concordance des principales 
revendications du socialisme contemporain avec les corol- 
laires de la théorie de l’évolution. Par Louis DRAMARD. ° 
(Paris, 1882.) 

. Darwinismus und Socialismus. Von OSCAR SCHMIDT, 
Professor der Zoologie an der Universitat Strassburg. 
(Bonn, 1878.) 

. La Révolution et l Autonomie selon la Science. Petites 
publications anarchistes. JEHAN LE VAGRE. (Paris, 
1885.) 

. The Creed of Science—Religious, Moral, and Social. By 
WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Political Economy, Queen’s College, Belfast. Second 
edition, revised. (London, 1884.) 


CONCURRENT with the scientific movement and in corre- 
spondence with the ‘Economic Materialism’ of these days, 
there has been a decided tendency among socialist writers to 
base their peculiar doctrines on scientific data, to frame their 
systems according to assumed laws of social biology and 
evolution, and even to represent their revolutionary methods 
as part of the process of transformation and modification to 
which all organisms—social organisms among the rest—are 
subjected.! But this free use of terms and formule, borrowed 
from the nomenclature of physical science, as well as the 
tendency to regard social phenomena as subject to the 
mechanical laws of nature, is not peculiar to socialists. They 
only follow in this the characteristic tendency of modern 


1 Louis Dramard, Zransformisme et Socialisme, pp. 63-66. 
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thought to regard the life and growth of social organisms as 
subject to laws similar to, or identical with, those that govern 
the material universe, and to use, in doing so, a scientific 
terminology in sociological studies. What distinguishes the 
socialist views of natural laws and sequences in social evolu- 
tion lies in the interpretation of these laws and in their prac- 
tical application. In this way science is called in sometimes 
as a witness to support the theoretical claims of Socialism, 
and at other times as an ally in its revolt against the existing 
order of things, and as furnishing a new basis for social 
reconstruction. It is in reference to this that one of the 
advanced writers on the subject says that since the days of 
Copernicus there has been no doctrine proclaimed of a more 
revolutionary character than that of Darwin. It is well, 
therefore, to inquire how far the distinctive doctrines of 
Darwinism and Socialism touch and intersect each other, and 
what may be the effect of the contrary or concurrent tendency 
of the two movements, both of them forming a very powerful 
element in the development of current modes of thought as 
far as they affect social life. 

Natural revivals in Philosophy are generally accompanied 
by realistic views of life. Epicureanism flourished in the times 
of Gassendi and Holbach, and mainly because the progress 
of natural science is generally accompanied by a considerable 
increase in the means of indulgence. But an increased desire 
after material indulgence among the lower strata of society 
produces the various forms of Socialism. So, too, in our 
own days we have to take account of a form of ‘vulgar Dar- 
winism, which undoubtedly lends encouragement to low 
social ideals among all classes; and we are, therefore, not 
surprised to find such sentiments expressed as the one con- 
tained in the following quotation taken from a recent number 
of one of the organs representing the parti ouvrier in France : 


‘Le matérialisme, c’est cela et tout cela: il est la base du 

socialisme scientifique international. C’est parce que Karl Marx 
était matérialiste qu’il a résumé histoire par la lutte des classes, et 
Darwin, la vie individuelle par le “ struggle for life” ; c’est le maté- 
rialisme.’ ! 
Nor are we astonished at one of the advocates of Social 
Anarchy, Prince Krapotkine, in one of his essays from the 
‘ Révolte,’ translated into English by the International Pub- 
lishing Company, remarking that 

‘It is not enough to have a noble ideal : man cannot live on great 
thoughts and lofty discourses alone ; he requires bread ; the stomach 


1 Le Socialiste, organe du parti ouvrier. Deuxitme année, No. 42. 
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has more rights than even the brain, for tt ts the stomach which sustains 
the whole organism.’ ' 


One of the immediate results, then, of this confluence of 
the two movements—the progress of Modern Science and the 
growth of Social Democracy—is what may be called a purely 
anthropological view of social economics, social aims, and 
social morality, views in their very nature antagonistic to 
Christianity, and, in fact, every form of religion, inasmuch as 
recent Socialism professes to be no less than a substitute for 
religion.? 

Without denying the fact of organic growth according to 

pre-established \aws of social development, and without dis- 
regarding the existence of given forces and factors, which 
determine the normal and explain the abnormal conditions 
of society, it will be our chief aim in this paper to lay stress 
on the whence and the wherefore of these laws, immanent in 
the nature of things—z.e. the teleological principles under- 
lying them—and to point out the importance of religion, as 
one of the social forces, performing the same functions as 
does the heart in the human organism ;* to show that matter 
and motion are insufficient to account for all the phenomena 
in the social world, that mind and emotion have their special 
functions in the social organism, that there may be striking 
analogies in the natural processes described in zoology and 
the facts which sociology attempts to explain and reduce to 
laws, and yet that such resemblances are far from establishing 
identity, and that a purely materialistic view of the process 
of social evolution is inconsistent with a truly philosophical 
explanation of the present existence and past history of 
society, and gives no clue to its causality and finality ; that 
as to the solution of the social problem, the theories of Dar- 
winism form a very insecure basis, whilst the ‘Creed of Science’ 
leaves the enigma in a most hopeless condition. Thus it will 
appear in the sequel that Socialism has little or nothing to 
gain by an alliance with ‘advanced science, and, on the 
other hand, would suffer grievous loss by its alienation from 
religion ; that ‘ scientific meliorism’ without the moral fervour 
supplied by strong religious faith will prove chimerical and 
delusive. 





1 Expropriation, an Anarchistic Essay, by Pierre Krapotkine 
(London: International Publishing Company), p. 1. 
? Dramard, /oc. cit. p. 95. 


3 See Ein psychologischer Blick in unsere Zeit, pp. 22, 23 et passim. 


Vortrag im wissenschaftlichen Verein in der Singakademie am 20 Januar, 


1872, gehalten von Prof. Dr. M. Lazarus (Diimmler, Berlin). 
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It is no part of our task here to inquire into the truth or 
falsehood of the theory comprehended under the name of Dar- 
winism. All we have to do in this paper is to examine its 
relation to Socialism, irrespective of pending controversies 
as to the hypothesis itself; to show that even should what 
now is still regarded by advocates and antagonists alike as 
unverified theory be demonstrated as beyond dispute, even 
in that case the ‘gospel of modern thought’ which it is 
supposed to contain would be far from satisfying modern 
needs; that if it be true that the halls of science are the temples 
of democracy, the deities enshrined there maintain an obsti- 
nate silence on the great question of the day, and have no 
words of comfort and consolation for the suffering masses 
engaged in the relentless struggle for existence. 

In order to do this we will first consider the standpoint of 
modern Socialism in relation to Darwinism (ze. the distinguish- 
ing doctrines of natural selection and the process of natural 
evolution), as applied to society (ze. viewed in the light of an 
aggregate of ‘social molecules’). We will take for our guide in 
the first instance M. Emile Gautier, who in his brochure entitled 
Le Darwinisme Social states the case clearly and succinctly, 
and in the compact form of a volume containing less than a 
hundred pages. The work itself, he tells us, arose out of a 
prolonged discussion in the ‘Cercle d’études sociales’ of the 
fifth Arrondissement, whose members consist of students, artists, 
literary men, and working people, the latter in a preponderat- 
ing proportion, and it starts from the principles ‘that all 
social, political, and moral phenomena are, like the rest, sub- 
ject to natural laws ; and that an emancipation from theological 
ideals admits nothing as true which cannot be scientifically 
demonstrated.’ The work is controversial, so far as its reason- 
ings are directed against those who are in the habit of 
quoting Darwin’s theories as authorizing the reign of competi- 
tion, as a phase of the struggle for existence, and more 
especially against the employers who profit most by it, and of 
whom the author says, ‘le livre de Darwin va devenir la 
bible des nouveaux exploiteurs. He, on the contrary, holds 
that the Darwinian doctrine contains a new and most powerful 
argument in favour of socialistic aspirations. 

1. Because the conditions of Darwin’s law are modifiable 
like other laws of nature, and will be transformed with the pro- 
digious development of human intelligence and activity in 
modern civilization. 

2. That, instead of submitting passively to the ‘fatalities 
of nature,’ human will reacts against them and will gain finally 


the dominion over nature. 
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3. That the fatalities which crush us are conventional’ 
‘fatalités artificielles,’ ‘fatalités sociales.’ 

4. That it is not nature, but society which distributes social 
advantages and disadvantages, and that society, which is after 
all a human creation, is subject to human revision. 

5. That society is not what it should be, because it fails 
to correct the fatalities of nature from which human beings 
suffer. 

6. That revolutionary Socialism demands the reformation 
of society on the ground that change and modifiability are the 
principal conditions of Darwin’s theory. 

This is the ‘skeleton of the argument.’ Like other skele- 
tons it reminds society of its moribund condition. Reduced to 
the most simple terms it really amounts to this: that the 
morphological laws of nature as taught by Darwinism are op- 
posed to the immutability of human institutions ; that variation 
of types in the physical world corresponds to modifications in 
the structure and functions of social organisms, and that it is the 
mission of Socialism to bring them about. At first sight, indeed, 
M. Gautier admits that Darwinism seems to favour privilege 
and inequality. But the theory, when thoroughly understood 
and pushed to its extreme consequences, lends a most im- 
portant though unexpected support to revolutionary Socialism. 
True, man is an animal, and, as such, subject to the ordinary 
laws of adaptation and environment in the struggle of exist- 
ence, the laws of natural selection and heredity which seriously 
affect the feeble and less skilful. But, then, he is ‘un animal 
spécial, intelligent, sociable, relativement libre,’ whose faculties 
have reached such a degree of superior intensity as to cause 
the results in his case to differ completely from those brought 
about by the working of the same laws among lower animals. 
He possesses a personal force which tends to manifest itself 
spontaneously, and to counterbalance those blind forces which 
formerly dominated, and do so still in some measure, the less 

favoured species. 


‘ L’altération du type, la sélection naturelle, la concurrence vitale, 
Vhérédité, n’agissent plus toutes seules, ni sans rencontrer de résis- 
tances: ces lois fatales ont trouvé @ gui parler. Elles ont elles- 
mémes fourni 4 ’homme des armes défensives et offensives : il s’en 
sert pour regimber et pour endiguer leur action éternelle.’ ! 


This, M. Gautier insists, is the key of the whole argu- 
ment. Man masters nature not by abrogating her laws, but 
by means of introducing new conditions, ‘son mécanisme 


1 Le Darwinisme Social, p. 19. 
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conte un facteur de plus ;’! and, as in the case of the laws of 
Electricity, he shapes the course of nature to his own will in 
obediently observing her laws—in fact, he has the power 
of modifying natural phenomena and laws in the direct ratio 
of his own advancement.? The formation of society itself is 
such a reaction against the cruel laws of nature ; for society 
exists for the purpose of protecting the feeble, whom blind 
natural forces would crush, against the strong whom they 
favour. The altruistic spirit of human solidarity is in direct 
antagonism with the egotistical instinct of natural self-preser- 
vation. In the savage state, or state of nature indeed, the 
struggle for existence, or the law of the strongest, reigns 
supreme, and subsequently artificial arrangements are intro- 
duced by the strong in possession to perpetuate such in- 
equalities in favour of their progeny, who may be utterly 
destitute of the physical or intellectual superiority to which 
they owed their origin. Thus obstacles are introduced to 
prevent the free play of competition, because not all start 
with the same advantages ; the naturally gifted have no chance 
against those who without natural endowments are placed in 
superior social position by birth and early training. This 
constitutes not ‘natural selection,’ but ‘artificial selection ;’ 
social, not natural fatalities, determine the fortune of the rich 
fool and poor man of genius—not natural causes, but ‘ causes 
voulues ;’ not natural conditions, but factitious circumstances, 
in which labour, diligence, and capacity play but a secondary 
part, are responsible for the result. Society, in short, not 
nature, is guilty of the wrong done to its less favoured 
members, since its legal, political, and economical arrange- 
ments are arbitrary. Were the true measure of a man’s 
value ‘le dynamétre de la valeur individuelle,’ ze. labour and 
the power of production strictly applied, no room would be 
left for useless members of society—that is, for those who are 
our masters in the existing order of things.’ 

This amounts to an acquittal of nature and an accusation 
of society ; accordingly, society is warned to mend its ways. 
It is told not to put its faith in a ‘social predestination,’ 
which condemns some to perpetual suffering for no fault of 
theirs, and to remove all conventional impediments to the 
free development of the natural gifts of all. For if not, re- 
pressed energies will assert their natural rights by an appeal 
to brutal force—one of the forces of impartial nature for the 
protection of the disinherited. The alternatives are either 


1 Le Darwinisme Social, p. 25. * 10. pi. 20. 
3 Jb. pp. 62, 63. 
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self-rectification or self-destruction, social reform or the suicide 
of society. The final victory of man over nature will be 


brought about by a complete consecration of all human efforts 
for the good of all. 


‘En d’autres termes, au lieu de la lutte pour l’existence, aide pour 
Vexistence ;.au lieu de Vhomme, ’humanité ; au lieu de l’antagonisme 
des intéréts, la solidarité universelle ! 


‘ 11 faut organiser la lutte CONTRE Ja lutte pour vivre’ (ib. p. 68). 


That is, concerted action instead of individual conflict, the 
harmonizing of natural inequalities with distributive justice 
and an equivalence of forces brought about by generous and 
sympathetic action—in short, a common alliance against 
natural oppression under the standard of a confederated 
universe—such a new fellowship of social life, in which all 
differences would be effaced and compensation made for all 
inequalities, would once more restore to society as a whole 
the common heritage of past generations of men, who each 
have had their own share in its creation and transmission to 
us, the heirs of all the ages. 

This is the position taken up by Socialism relatively to 
Darwinism. It will be interesting, in the next place, to see 
how far these friendly advances are met by Darwinism in 
defining its own attitude towards Socialism. Two distin- 
guished exponents of the Darwinian theory on the continent, 
whose translated works are well known in this country, have 
spoken authoritatively, almost officially, on the subject— 
Oscar Schmidt and Ernst Hickel. Both declare, in the 
most unequivocal manner, that Darwinism gives no support 
whatever to the leading principles of ‘scientific Socialism.’ 
O. Schmidt, late Professor of Zoology in the University of 
Strassburg, the well-known author of the Doctrine of De- 
scent and Darwinism, which forms the twelfth volume of the 
International Science Series, in a published address delivered 
before the fifty-first meeting of Scientists and Physicians, held 
at Cassel in 1878—the year in which Socialism reached its 
zenith in Germany—goes so far as to say: 


‘The result of our inquiry is this, that the Social Democracy, 
when it appeals to Darwinism, does not fathom its meaning, and 
when, in exceptional cases, it does understand, it seems to be at a 
loss what to do with it, compelled, as it finds itself, to deny its 
essential principle, competition’ (p. 38). 


An address delivered before the same assembly in the 
previous year by E. Hiackel (and to which the above im- 
plicitly refers) had provoked the adverse criticism of Professor 
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Virchow, and in the course of a notorious controversy between 
the two distinguished scientists which followed thereupon, the 
former published a reply under the heading, ‘ Freedom in 
Science and Teaching, which subsequently appeared in an 
English dress, and in which Hickel strives to show the utter 
‘incompatibility between the doctrines of Socialism and Dar- 
winism.’ ‘It is exactly,’ he says, ‘ the theory of descent which 
more than any other theory of science predicates in the most 
unqualified terms the impossibility of equality.’ Such are 
Hiackel’s own words in the sixth chapter of this brochure, 
and which is entirely devoted to the subject before us. There 
we are told that, on the contrary :— 

‘The theory of descent proves that the realization of this demand 
is a pure impossibility ; that in the organization of human communi- 
ties, as well as in that of the lower animals, neither the rights nor 
duties, neither commodities nor means of consumption, will or can 
be meted out in equal shares among all the members. The great 
law of differentiation teaches, both in the general theory of evolution 
and its biological subdivisions, that there is a development of multi- 
plicity of phenomena from original uniformity, of diversity of functions 
from original identity, of combined organization from original sim- 
plicity. The conditions of existence of all the individuals are 
unequal from the beginning, as are inherited aptitudes. How then 
can the demands of life on each, and their results in each particular 
case be the same’ (p. 72). 


He then goes on to show how that a greater division of labour 
must necessarily increase rather than diminish the tendencies 
to differentiation of functions, and by parity of reason the 
consequent differences of labour remuneration, and that, there- 
fore, ‘Every sensible and unprejudiced politician should 
recommend the theory of descent, as, indeed, the theory of 
development which includes it, as the best antidote against 
the bottomless contradictions contained in Socialistic-Equality- 
mongering’ (pp. 72-7, cf. the German edition). This in 
opposition to Virchow, who had pointed out the danger to the 
State from a free acceptation of the Darwinian theory. As to 
the theory of selection, Hickel says it goes far to prove 
‘That in the life of man, as well as in that of the lower animals 
and plants in any given time or place, only a small privileged num- 
ber can exist and flourish, whilst by far the greater number are 
exposed to want, and must perish miserably sooner or later... 
only a select minority possessing superior advantages can survive in 
the struggle for existence, whilst the vast majority are of necessity 
doomed to perdition.’ 
We may lament the tragical effect, but a fact it is none the 
less, most aptly expressed by the term ‘ survival of the fittest.’ 
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As such it tends to support aristocratic rather than democratic 
pretensions, since the chosen few rather than the majority have 
most to expect from it.'! O. Schmidt, in the pamphlet above 
alluded to, clenches the whole matter positively and nega- 
tively by denying any doctrinal affinity between Socialism and 
Darwinism in the following aphoristic declarations : 


1. Darwinism is the scientific proof of inequality. 2. ‘Any refer- 
ence to such axioms as that man is originally good, and that natural 
science compels us to regard each individual as egually capable of 
the same development, finds no support anywhere in Darwinistic 
literature.’ ? 


After this it is unnecessary to enter into further details of 
the controversy between Socialism and Darwinism, or to dis- 
cuss special points of it, except, perhaps, the question how 
far Individualism or Socialism receives any support from the 
analogy of the ‘social instincts, which lead to certain forms 
of association among the lower animals, Socialists stoutly 
affirming, and Darwinists as vigorously denying, that we meet 
only collective forms of life, or associated labour, among the 
higher classes of the animal world. 

Most animals in the higher classes work in isolation, says 
O. Schmidt, and although we meet with associated labour 
among some of them, as following natural instincts which 
apparently are the result of inherited habits, yet among such 
we find, too, individualistic egotism most fully expressed in 
the distribution of collective property, ¢.g., the division of prey 
among wolves who hunt in companies. Again, it is among 
the lower forms of animal life, he says, that communism pre- 
vails, ¢.g., among the polypes, where the less favourably situ- 
ated members of the community are fed from the common 
nutritive channel into which flows the surplus not consumed 
by the producing individuals of the stock. From this 
O. Schmidt concludes that the direction of development among 
animals is from unselfishness to egoism. On the other hand 
Louis Dramard says that among the superior animals, such as 
the elephant, the ape, and the beaver, we see the beginnings 
of solidarity, as in the family, the group, and even the state, 
whilst lower down the scale, among serpents, carnivorous 
fishes, molluscs, zoophytes, we find individualism expressed 
most strongly ; the tape-worm, ‘ver solitaire, forming the 
prototype of this class, and living, as it does, at the expense 

1 Freie Wissenschaft und freie Lehre. Eine Entgegnung auf Rudolf 
Virchow’s ‘ Miinchener Rede iiber die Freiheit der Wissenschaft im 


modernen Staat,’ von Ernst Haeckel, p. 73, e¢ seg. 
* Darwinismus und Social-Demokratie, pp. 35, 36. 
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of others, and in so doing exhausting their strength, symbol- 
izing the parisitical members of the present social order 
among human beings. The communistic forms of social life 
among the aboriginal races is pointed to by other socialist 
writers as a product of natural development, the savage 
following the same social instincts which lead to the formation 
of communities among crows and ants. The growth of 
civilization has been unfavourable to its maintenance, but has 
been unable to eradicate the social instincts of human beings 
which they have inherited from their primitive ancestors. 
For the slightest impulse, it is said, causes them to return to 
them, as in the case of young men who enthusiastically receive 
socialist schemes when they are presented to their unsophis- 
ticated minds, and that further social and technical develop- 
ment will supply this impulse.' 

The assumed analogy in these cases is far from being 
complete, and arguments founded on it are, therefore, in- 
conclusive. For not only are the subjects and methods of 
warfare, as well as the aims and results of struggles for exist- 
ence among the lower animals different from those of man, 
but the gregarious habits of the former are so mechanical 
and obscure in their origin, whilst those of the latter are so 
easily accounted for and spontaneous, that any such attempt 
to treat sociology as a branch of zoology must break down at 
the outset. The parallel between a colony of inferior animals 
and a highly-organized state of human beings, interesting as it 
is as a matter of speculation, cannot form the basis of a serious 
argument in deciding the respective claims of Socialism and 
Individualism as a formative principle of social life.2 The 
communistic form of social life among savages, which is fixed 
upon as the connecting link between the communism of birds 
and quadrupeds and that of the species Homo sapiens, may 
bear some resemblance to that of the brutes, but here the 
analogy ends. Man, after passing through the various forms 
of individuation and differentiation, arrives at last at free 
forms of integration, or voluntary co-operation, which process 
has no exact counterpart in the lower animal world, as in the 
absence of rational choice and conscious deliberation there can 
be no such thing as social agreement and contract. 


1 L. Dramard, 7ransformisme et Socialisme, pp. 22,23. Die neue 
Zeit, Zweiter Jahrgang, Heft 3, pp. 124, 125. 

? See Schaffle’s Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers, vol. i. p. 837 ; 
vol. ii., pp. 43-45. It would be necessary to be able to say: All higher 
animals are socialistic : man is a higher animal ; therefore man is a social- 
istic being ; and vice versa. 
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Enough has been said to make it plain to our readers that 
the representatives of Darwinism are as anxious to deny the 
logical connexion of their theories with those of Socialism as 
the exponents of the latter are anxious to affirm it. As 
might be expected from the nature of the case, the recipients of 
rejected addresses have grown less amiable in consequence, 
and a tone of acrimonious acerbity has crept into later dis- 
cussions on the subject. Thus Lafargue, in his Cours d’Eco- 
nomie Sociale, which forms part of the Libliotheque Socialiste, 
now in course of publication, speaks contemptuously of the 
servility of scientific men, whilst he accuses the followers of 
Darwin of actually falsifying the teachings of science and 
degrading them into instruments of oppression. In the 
approved French /agon de parler : ‘Be my brother, or I shall 
kill thee,’ Lafargue dwells with approbation on the murder 
of the great scientist Lavoisier, who was condemned to death 
by the Revolutionaries of the last century as a warning to 
scientific men of the present day who reject wilfully the fra- 
ternal greetings of Socialism, or even go so far as to oppose 
its teachings. 

In the same way Gabriel Deville, in the introduction to 
his epitome of K. Marx’s book on Capital (another publica- 
tion of the Azbliotheque Socialiste), accentuates with evident 
relish, though in guarded terms, the consequences of admitting 
Darwin’s theory of the rule of the stronger in the struggle 
for existence as the dura J/ex, sed lex, in the economic world, 
by forcibly reminding society and its scientific instructors 
that the masses of the people have the strongest arms, and 
can use them should there be occasion for hard blows. 

‘L’ordre des choses ancien, matrice de l’organisme supérieur 
appelé & le remplacer, ne subit pas sans résister l’éclosion des élé- 
ments nouveaux qu'il a engendrés : tout enfantement est accompagné 
d’effusion de sang. 

‘ Et ce n’est pas en parlant au nom du droit qu’on pourrait éviter 
de recourir 4 la force... . S’il est vrai au point de vue subjectif 
que la force ne peut pas constituer un droit, en réalité il en est 
autrement ; la force constitue le droit en ce sens que tout droit qui 
n’a pas la sanction de la force, est confiné dans le domaine spéculatif.’ ! 


In one of the Petites Publications Anarchistes, entitled La 
Révolution et ? Autonomie selon la Science,the same idea is 
expressed in all its brutal simplicity. ‘“‘ Nous sommes les 
plus forts” ... . vous l’avez dit vous-mémes : “ La Victoire 
est aux plus forts.”’ (pp. 10-11). 


1 Le Capital de Marx résumé et accompagné aun apercu sur le 
Socialisme Scientifique. Par Gabriel Deville, p: 54, and ante. 
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But it must not be supposed that this appeal to force, as 
a corollary from the doctrine of the struggle for existence, 
ending in the survival of the strongest, is the only argument 
of militant Socialism. On the contrary, a great deal of logical 
ingenuity is displayed in the special pleadings of Socialism in 
its use of some of the depositions of Darwinism, dragged in as 
a witness against its will in the contention of Socialism with 
society. Thus, ¢.g.,in reference to the scientific deductions of 
E. Hackel and O. Schmidt in favour of inequality, Socialists 
are not at a loss for an answer. True, they say, the struggle 
for existence is the chief cause of inequality. But why? 
Competition among human beings is totally different from 
the struggle for existence among plants and animals. In the 
former it is a struggle of employers among themselves as to 
who shall beat the other in the markets of the world, but the 
labourer’s back only suffers from the conflict. His wages 
are lowered, his hours of labour prolonged, his wife and 
children used up in the factory to cheapen production and to 
heighten profits. In the animal and vegetable world compe- 
tition among equals evolves higher degrees of adaptation and 
perfection ; not so in the world of human beings. Here, on the 
contrary, it ends in the physical degeneration as well as the 
moral and mental degradation of the wages-earning classes.' 
The cases are not analogous from any point of view. The 
arms used in the struggle and the battle-ground selected for 
it are entirely dissimilar ; hence, too, the results. Animals 
fight with the arms nature has given them. They are part 
of their organism. In the case of man they are an artificial 
appendage ; those who bear them have not acquired them by 
their own effort and skill, a few cases excepted, and this in 
the course of time gives the struggle the character of a war 
of classes that becomes more intensified in the course of human 
development. What Socialism demands is not a uniformity 
of conditions ; it admits natural, muscular, and cerebral inequal- 
ities, and it is too scientific to overlook the fact that hetero- 
geneity is an essential condition of progress. What Socialism 
demands is equality in the use of the means of development, 
and an equal access to all to the instruments of activity— 
in short, equality to start with? 

Adaptation to environment leads, no doubt, to higher 
development among animals and plants. But in the case of 


1 Cours ad Economie Sociale, par Paul Lafargue. ii: Le Milieu 
naturel: Théorie Darwinienne, p. 5; and iii: Le Milieu artificiel. 
Théorie de la lutte des classes, pp. 4-6, and p. 9. 

? Deville, Zoc. czt. pp. 31-32. 
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human beings, surroundings are not natural, but artificial. 
In fact, ‘Man lives in two environments, the one cosmical and 
natural, the other economic and artificial, the latter being 
created by human art; the combined action and reaction of 
these two determining the evolution of man and society. ! In 
the absence of a ‘juste milieu’ many who come off victorious 
owe their success not to superior merit, but to greater advan- 
tages of position; the elect are not always the most select. 
On the contrary, the struggle often ends in the survival of the 
unfittest. 


‘A very slight examination of the doctrine of natural selection 
will show that existing social conditions are constantly operating 
against, and not for, the survival of the best men. A rigid appli- 
cation of the Darwinian theory to our social state deals a cruel blow 
to those opportunists who rely on a crude biological support. . . 
If society means anything it implies an organization capable of 
modifying the environment of its members, and, indeed, society 
exists for that end. . . . Then is it clearly the duty of society so 
to condition itself that capacity shall have every opportunity of 
success,’ ? 


The advantages of fortune and position only serve to 
destroy the natural qualities of those who enjoy them. Educa- 
tion in luxury and idleness has rather the effect of suppressing 
than calling forth emulation, and the exercise of good parts 
which the struggle in a fair field, without favour, would 
naturally imply.* Therefore, so far from being the main 
spring of progress, the struggle for existence is one of the 
most rude and imperfect motors of development, doing more 
harm than good in a superior species gifted with intellect 
and conscience. Therefore class differences and individual 
strife must be merged in the common battle of all against 
every natural obstacle to the universal good of man. ‘Au 
moyen de la sélection consciente, l’humanité prendra réellement 
le sceptre de lunivers et remplacera les dieux quelle a 
détrénés.’4 Such is the promised social triumph of the 
Lords of Creation, when they have come to rule in a soulless 
universe ; the motto of this new faith is ‘ Ni Dieu, ni Maitre.’ 

We have now brought before our readers the arguments 
of the partizans on both sides, summarized as accurately 
as the limits of the space permit. But before pronouncing 


1 Lafargue, Zoc. cit. p. 3. 

2 See an article on ‘Misapplied Darwinism, by W. Boulting, in the 
English Socialist monthly Zo-Day, vol. i. No. 2, pp. 92-95. 

8 Dramard, /oc. cit. pp. 34-35. 

* Jbid., p. 93; cf. p. 15 and p. 25. 
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judgment on the disputed relatioaship between Socialism and 
Darwinism, we may do now what is often done before 
deciding important issues in a Court of Justice, when critical 
nicety is required in order to comprehend the real merits of 
the case. We may call in one or two specialists as assessors 
at the trial, whose impartiality is doubted as little as their 
competency to give evidence. Mr. W. Graham, Professor of 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy at Queen’s College, 
Belfast, may be regarded as such an authority. He has 
written a work of considerable value on Zhe Creed of 
Science—Religious, Moral, and Social, and we will give the 
salient points of book ii. of that volume, entitled ‘The 
Gospel and the Social Creed of Science,’ and concluding with a 
chapter on ‘Science and Socialism. The author writes 
evidently without bias, and yet at the same time with 
intelligent sympathy and in the spirit of benevolent neutrality 
on the relative position of the two movements now under 
consideration. Thus, for example, referring to the evils 
complained of by Socialists as inseparably connected with the 
competitive system of industry, he remarks that competition 
itself is not to blame, ‘ but the chance and uncertainty which 
accompanies the competitive régzme’ is, ‘ Happily, however, 
this chance element, through the operation of various counter- 
acting agencies, constantly on the increase, which tend to 
produce a solidarity in men’s fortunes, is being constantly 
reduced within narrower limits.’ At the same time he regards 
competition as a necessary and permanent fact in human 
existence, as ‘the eternal means adopted by nature, wiser 
than we, to perfect all the species of animals and the 
human species conspicuously, and this not only in the 
nobler forms of emulation, but even in its more ignoble 
features it ‘works beneficially, and works also towards the 
production of the superior future society.’ 

As to natural selection, which implies competition, that, 
according to Professor Graham, is a process sure and unerring 
of perfecting types and species. Individuals may suffer, 
but the race is the better for it, ‘thanks to the laws of bene- 
ficent heredity.’ Nature, ‘blind and careless, even cruel and 
merciless’ to the existing units, has benevolent designs 
towards the species. In the case of man— 


‘ Nature, as human nature, begins to relent in her severity. There 
has come a mitigation in the sterner aspects of the competition 
struggle, as also in the consequences to the conquered, now less 
disastrous than in former less humane times. There is quarter given 
to the vanquished in the social battle of life, as there is in modern 
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civilised warfare ; there is even aid to the wounded on both sides 
from an increase in our sympathy and humanity.’ 


The winners, amid the changes and chances of life, show 
consideration towards the losers, as some day the wheel of 
fortune may turn the other way. Here, too, one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin. 

‘Further, there is the felt community of interests among 
the members of different classes and callings, of associations 
and companies with common aims and objects.’! What is 
wanted, therefore, is not Socialism, for which human nature 
is unsuited, but Individualism better developed. Here our 
author is in entire agreement with Herbert Spencer, who in 
his latest utterances dwells on the importance of mending 
the moral character of individuals, without which he con- 
siders it useless, and worse than useless, to modify the 
conditions of society. Whilst denying the possibility of 
realising the Socialists’ ideal, Professor Graham looks favour- 
ably upon the growth of voluntary association and co- 
operation among the masters and the men, and among the 
men themselves, as a possible means for the purpose of 
transforming society by slow stages. Human nature, how- 
ever, which has been modified so little for social ends by the 
operation of the Christian law of love for twenty centuries, 
will form, he thinks, the chief obstacle in the realization of 
this change. However, there is a ‘conceivable and remotely 
possible contingency’ that this slow evolution might be 
hastened on, and that is the rising up of some great social 
reformer, preaching a ‘new social crusade,’ some social 
S. Bernard, waging a ‘new holy war in behalf of the workmen, 
and carrying with him the enthusiasm of other men of light 
and leading, so as to approach the social problem in earnest. 
This might accelerate the tardy movement into revolutionary 
speed, in affecting a moral revolution in the habits of the 
units, which would bring about at last a complete ‘ individual 
and social salvation.’ 

Here, then, we have a ‘catharsis of sociological theory’ 
after passing through the crucible of the higher criticism, 
divested from polemical exaggeration. On the one hand it 
avoids raising natural inequality, as it now exists, into an 
infallible dogma for all time, nor is it guilty on the other 
hand of travestying ‘ the great law of solidarity’ after the 

1 The Creed of Science—Religious, Moral and Social, by William 
Graham. Second edition revised, pp. 244-247. 


* See The Man versus the State (reprinted from the Contemporary 
Review), pp. 34-43- 
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manner of socialist dreamers. It admits the law of organic 
changes as the condition of social progress by slow modifi- 
cations ‘from precedent to precedent,’ but at the same time 
it postulates a spiritual force, supplying the moral enthusiasms, 
helping to form the moral qualities necessary in any 
possible extension or generalization of associative or co- 
operative modes of industrial life. These would, undoubtedly, 
go far to take out the sting of such inequalities as now exist, 
and lessen them imperceptibly in the course of time. 

With this, too, agrees the unanimous testimony of many 
modern specialists in economics and ethics at home and 
abroad! 

But such a moral change would be helped on considerably 
by the influence of a new faith, as Mr. Graham puts it, or 
rather by the revivifying influences of the old faith, as we 
should say, to become once more socially effective for this 
end. Men, as Mr. Graham truly remarks, ‘are modifiable 
by themselves and by circumstances when living in isolation, 
and they are eminently modifiable when associated together 
in masses. On this he rests his hope of seeing society 
improved, adding that ‘the social hope seems to wax and 
strengthen as the religious wanes. ? But if individuals are 
modifiable through the power of ideas, and the more so, 
as is undoubtedly the case, when masses of men are associated 
in a common faith, the impetus given will be all the stronger 
when the faith consists not in a mere belief in the cold 


1 Cf. Friedrich von Baerenbach, Dze Soctalwissenschaften. Zur 
Orientirung in den socialwissenschaftlichen Schulen und Systemen 
der Gegenwart. Page 40; also pp. 241, 247-249. 

Miss Simcox, a pronounced evolutionist and well-wisher of the 
working classes, in her work on Natural Law: an Essay in Ethics, 
deserves to be heard on this point. Referring to the moral superiority of 
co-operative over individual forms of industry, and to the higher demands 
made on the non-selfregarding motives of those engaged in them, she 
goes on to say: 

‘ Self-preservation is the natural good, the necessary motive of every 
isolated organism, but men are members of a social body, and we know 
by experience that the preservation of a whole frequently involves 
the immolation of its parts. Conscious acquiescence in this common 
necessity is the only peculiar prerogative of man, the only distinguishing 
characteristic of his share and co-operation in the eternal scheme of the 
universe, that which constitutes him in a special sense a moral agent,’ 
p. 126. Again, ‘The natural good of each individual is bound up with 
the good of those of his kind, and hence the ‘ tendency of the cultivated 
conscience to find its good in the well-being of the whole, in the rational 
co-operation of sympathetic desires and resolute, compliant wills, working 
in conscious harmony towards the multiform realization of natural human 
perfection,’ pp. 255-6. 

* Creed of Science, p. 259 and p. 276. 
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formulz of science, or the moral creeds of the high priests of 
humanity, which have indeed the prestige of novelty, but 
lack, in proportion, that of authority and universality, and 
where, because it is the Catholic faith, it can weld the masses 
of men into one powerful association, powerful in the anti- 
quity of its origin and in the vital force of its continuity, 
z.e.the Church. As the accredited instructor of all classes 
in all ages, she may teach the industrial world of the present 
day, engaged in its competitive struggle, that men are not 
ennobled beasts of prey, and that ‘man does not go upon 
his belly, resisting the ignoble spirit of Caliban which per- 
vades whole sections of lower industrial life, and the cruel 
spirit of ‘industrial cannibalism’ higher up against which it 
directs its venom. In the words of another specialist, writing 
from the Mental Science point of view, ‘the victory over a 
disintegrating egoism and a deadening coldness of heart can 
only be brought about by a high ideal, which like a “stranger 
from another world” shall take its stand before the nations 
surprised, and in demanding what appears impossible tear 
from its hinges the actual state of things.’ ! 

‘I was a stranger and ye received Me not,’ said Christ to 
men living in that ancient world which was destined to 
undergo such great and gratifying social changes when it did 
receive Him at last. Is it too much to expect that after the 
present estrangement between Religion and Science a similar 
change for the better will take place in our modern world, with 
a return to a greater efficacy in the social influences of the 
Christian system? This happened in previous epochs of 
history, ¢g., at the great turning-points of European history 
during the tenth, the thirteenth, and the sixteenth centuries. 
Then the stranger, as it were, re-visited the earth and became 
a welcome guest, and with the religious revivals the social 
movements of the time received a fresh impulse. New life in 
the Church produced a corrective influence in society. So, 
too, now the recuperative powers of the Christian religion 
may be felt once more, and the Church of the future may be 
destined to exercise a powerful influence for good in shaping 
the course of the society of the future. 

This brings us to the conclusion of the matter, the settle- 
ment of the question concerning the exact relationship between 
Socialism and Darwinism, and its bearings on the solution of 
pending social questions from the standpoint of the religious 
critic. 
1F, A. Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus (dritte Auflage), p. 557 ; 


cf. pp. 538 and 562; also see the third edition of Die Ardeitsfrage, by the 
same author, pp. 388-9. 
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We readily grant at the outset certain points of agreement 
between ourselves and the representatives of Socialism in this 
controversy, ¢,g. their emphatic claim for man’s freedom from 
the tyranny of necessary law and the blind forces of nature, 
their vindication of the freedom of volition, and their claims 
on behalf of Ethics to count as a factor in the formation of 
social institutions and in the direction of the course of social 
life. All this is granted, though strictly speaking the social- 
istic distinction between the fatalities of nature and the 
fatalities of society are inadmissible from the materialistic 
standpoint of modern Socialism. For, regarded from that 
point of view, social phenomena are subject like all the rest 
to the impersonal laws of nature, and the evolution of social 
organisms transpires in accordance with the same laws. It 
is quite true that there are artificial hindrances to the full 
development of some of the social units by reason of social 
arrangements, so that ‘some who by accident of birth or 
fortune are pitchforked into prominent positions, would find 
it difficult to point out any occupation in which they are 
honestly worth a couple of hundred a year.’' But we take 
exception to this being put entirely to the account of conscious 
effort for the maintenance of class privileges. They are, on 
the contrary, attributable in a great measure to natural 
inequalities in the mental and moral as well as the purely 
physical constitution of the social units, simply considered as 
‘products of nature.’ It is a contradiction to acquit nature in 
one place, as the writers on Socialism are in the habit of doing, 
in making society responsible for all inequalities and inequities, 
and then again to make appeals to an associated humanity to 
‘subalternize nature,’ thus blind in her bestowals of gifts and 
favours, so as to control her vagaries by force of man’s reason 
and will. The principle—individualistic rather than social- 
istic—of ‘la carri¢re ouverte a tous les talents,’ is unassailable 
in itself, but it is inconsistent to deny the possibility of its 
working on the ground of prevailing impediments in the 
social environment. From his own standpoint as a monistic 
materialist, Lafargue has forfeited the right of speaking of two 
environments. A philosophy which allows of no distinction 
between body and mind has no right to find fault with men 
who follow their zatura/l propensities. Everything in a purely 
mechanical universe is natural, and in it the triumph of mind 
over matter is simply a figure of speech. 

However, we are in complete agreement with the nobler 


2 Modern Science and Modern Thought, by S. Laing, M.P., second 
edition, p. 310. 
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aspirations of Socialism, when it appeals to the altruistic duty 
of aiding the weak and supporting the feeble, and using 
superior natural abilities for the social good of the less favoured, 
instead of turning them to account for private ends. If the 
conclusion arrived at does not follow from the premises, we 
will not stay to prove the zon sequitur of the argument. We 
can only congratulate the representatives of Socialism on their 
apparently unconscious agreement with an inspired writer, 
S. Paul, urging the social duties of Christians to supply and 
supplement out of a common fund the needs of poorer members, 
‘that there may be equality.’ (2 Cor. viii. 14.) 

But we must take exception to the socialist manner of 
applying the law of modification and variation by adaptation 
and heredity—‘ Darwin’s law’ as they call it (perhaps to cover 
a convenient ambiguity in the use of the word /aw, signifying 
with them sometimes regular uniformity in the sequence of 
social phenomena, and at other times the observed laws of 
variation by adaptation and heredity—an equivocal use of terms 
which at all times has been the source of much illogical mys- 
tification and verbal confusion). For Socialists, in speaking of 
‘Darwin’s law,’ as a law of modifications, omit that part of his 
theory which serves as an important complement of it, namely, 
the doctrine of ‘fixity of types.’ This is a doctrine as essential 
to the Darwinian hypothesis as it is opposed to the slap-dash 
methods of changing the social system advocated by Socialism. 
It explains the existence of hereditary rights, and is a power- 
ful argument in favour of an hierarchical order of society. It 
is opposed to revolutionary methods. Social improvement to 
be effective must be spontaneous, moral not mechanical, by 
adaptation to the existing social environment, rather than by 
organic changes in the environment itself. As in the physical 
so in the social world, we see both tendencies—slight variations 
on the one hand with the maintenance of persistent types on 
the other, and this even Lafargue acknowledges.! Without 
such continuity it would be absurd to talk of law; without 
admitting the modifying influences of human volition nothing 
remains but fatalistic despair or nihilistic frenzy. 

Thus it will appear that the main error of Socialism 
throughout this controversy is its avidity to accept the prin- 
ciples of materialistic science, which are really inimical to 
its pretensions, and its readiness to clutch at weapons used 
by its opponents, which are utterly irreconcilable with its 
ethical aims. The militancy of commercial competition and 
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the combative attitude of militant Socialism spring from the 
same root—a struggle for the best places by means of indi- 
vidual or class antagonisms ; whereas, as has been well said 
by an evolutionist and a former friend of Darwin, ‘ the social 
nexus of Christianity and evolution is one and the same, 
namely, unselfishness or self-sacrifice ;’' z.e., if by evolution we 
understand the development of things after a Divine plan. 
But the ‘ Gospel of Materialistic Evolution’ tends to encourage 
in the one a thirst for material indulgence which often has 
the effect of developing ‘moral idiots,’ and in the other an 
eagerness to imitate the drastic methods of nature in social 
changes which may lead to social catastrophes, because the 
ideas of ‘Dynamic Sociology’ are discarded in favour of a 
belief in the efficacy of dynamite.? 

The only remedy, from our standpoint, in what threatens 
to become an interminable struggle of individuals and classes, 
is a gradual lessening of the severity of the struggle by means 
of human sympathy, and a modification of the methods of 
warfare by means of ethical and religious restraints. The pro- 
cess of selection need not for ever be carried on at the present 
heavy cost of sacrifice. The spectacle of all the suffering 
this implies makes the poetical interpreter of modern thought 
exclaim— 

‘ Are God and Nature, then, at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 
So careful of the type, she seems 
So careless of the single life ;’ 


and others seem unable to look ‘ behind the veil’ to 


‘the hands 
That reach through nature moulding men.’ 


It is this moulding of man according to a Divine plan 
which, in our opinion, must form the foundation of the ‘ larger 
hope’ that 

‘somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill,’ * 


when the era of conflict will be succeeded by that of more 
‘concerted action for social ends,’ through the moralising 
influences of the Christian faith. But such an adjustment 


1 The Theory of Evolution of Living Things and the Application of 
the Principles of Evolution to Religion, by the Rev. Geo. Henslow, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., p. 154. 

* Ueber die materialistische und idealistische Weltanschauung, von 
Dr. Max Schasler, pp. 41-2. 
3 In Memoriam, lv. and cxxiv. 
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cannot be effected by the simple working of the natural laws 
of affinity in an atomistic society, as the advocates of /azsser 
faire and anarchy alike maintain in demanding ‘ individual 
autonomy. Nor can it be effected by the alchemy of social- 
istic nostrums, but through the supernatural efforts of faith, 
and hope, and love. The representatives of ‘scientific melior- 
ism,’ and ‘scientific Socialism’ look to the union of science 
and public spirit for the ‘halcyon days of man’s future.’ 
Science is to supply the dry light of intellectual lucidity, and 
public spirit the fervid heat of the enthusiasm of humanity, 
and by their combined operation is to be brought about the 
‘subjugation of social forces by psychic force.’ But can 
the masses of mankind be moved by more knowledge of the 
physical and anatomical condition of the body politic? Will 
they be propelled into activity, or reduced to acquiescence by 
a love of the species Homo? 


‘The psychic method of evolution, with its persistent gentleness 
and teleological control of forces, must finally supersede, in human 
society, the generic evolution of mindless, cruel competition—the 
survival of the strong and the destruction of the weak. The era of 
science will be the utopian golden age ; the beautiful Psyche (the 
mind), now wandering aimlessly through the world will, in the evolu- 
tion of happiness, be sought out and cherished ; and be raised to the 
‘Olympus of a new heaven above the sweetness of a new earth, there 
to be joined to love, and reign evermore in all true hearts as the 
genius of Socialism and the guardian of Individuality.’ ! 


The passage is a striking one, but the story of Psyche to 
which it so eloquently alludes points to a nobler lesson. In 
that charming allegory the human soul personified is repre- 
sented as passing through sorrow and suffering, through pro- 
bation and purification, to the rarified regions of perfect bliss. 
Both the ideas of the spiritual regeneration of mankind, and 
that of the final resurrection, which we have embodied in 
mythical story, are important to the solution of the problem 
of social life. Without the renovation of individuals from 
within, the regeneration of society is impossible, whilst the 
hope of a final restitution of all things, and the conception of 
life as a preparatory state, enable man patiently to acquiesce 
in the conditions he is placed in for that purpose, and to bear 
the ills of life with fortitude. This will make him a more dutiful 
citizen of the world, and a member of society more amenable 
to its laws, imperfect though they be. This, whilst promoting 
social amity and peace, would not prevent unremitting efforts 


1 Scientific Meliorism and the Evolution of Happiness, by Jane Hume 
Clapperton, p. 408. 
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being made for reducing poverty by self-sacrificing love, re- 
forming the weak and the wicked by winning arts and healing 
methods ; softening savage instincts, and reducing by self- 
imposed tasks the hard lot of those who suffer, or seem to 
suffer, wrongfully. It would lessen, by means of Christian 
philanthropy and the inculcation of Christian principles, as 
far as possible, the amount of ignorance, squalor, crime, and 
vulgar rapacity, as well as barbarous modes of low enjoy- 
ments among poor and rich which still survive in our much- 
belauded superior civilization, and this is in accordance with 
the laws of social development taught by Science and Reve- 
lation alike. The safety or salvation of society, according 
to these, depends on the amount of self-sacrifice human beings 
are capable of. The general welfare is conditioned, not by 
an equal proportion of material indulgence for all, but by the 
earnest striving after complete self-renunciation among all. 
This would enable man as an individual, and human society 
as a whole, to fulfil the mission assigned to them in the 
Divine order of the universe. 








ArT. IX.—COMPULSORY CLERGY PENSIONS. 


A Compulsory System of Clergy Pensions and Widow and 
Orphan Fund. A Letter addressed to the Lord Bishop of 
Ely. By W. SADLER, Rector of Dembleby. (London, 
1886.) 


WE have on several occasions treated in our pages the im- 
portant and interesting subject which heads the present Article. 
Long and careful study of the question in all its branches by 
a large Committee of experts has resulted in the establishment 
of the Clergy Pensions Institution. We cordially welcome 
this substantial proof of the soundness of the principles which 
we have endeavoured to advocate, and of the reality of the 
progress we have laboured to promote. On this point we 
feel secure of the sympathy, or we should rather say the con- 
gratulations, of most Churchmen. 

It is, of course, not often that Committees, and especially 
large ones, can be found unanimous, though, as a general rule, 
individual views are found more or less ready to yield to the 
ordinarily greater weight and influence of a majority. In the 
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case before us a very small minority differed from their col- 
leagues, both as to the comprehension of a Pensions Fund and as 
to the principles whereon it should be based, and their opinions 
are stated at length in the letter which we have undertaken to 
examine. The Committee on Clergy Pensions thought itself 
limited to that one subject, and left out of view that of Widow 
and Orphan Funds, a point on which Mr. Sadler differed from 
his colleagues, as also on the question of making contributions 
to any such fund compulsory, which, however desirable, the 
Committee almost unanimously considered to be absolutely 
impracticable at the present time. The Clergy Pensions In- 
stitution has been founded on their recommendations, but 
avowedly in such a form as will enable it to embody, if thought 
desirable at any future time, both the principle of compulsory 
contribution and the provision required for widows and orphans. 
One of the points upon which Mr. Sadler’s letter seems to lay 
most stress as regards the Clergy Pensions Institution is the 
alleged blemish that it is, more or less, of an eleemosynary 
character. We quote his words (p. 5) :— 

‘We may fairly ask what reasonable grounds there are to justify 
the Institution in offering to augment, to any adequate amount, pen- 
sions purchased by the clergy? It must obviously, by virtue of its 
solicitation of assistance, take its place, much as its founders depre- 


cate the charge, as the 228th competitor for alms among existing 
clergy charities.’ 


It seems rather strange that terms so pointed as these 
should be employed by Mr. Sadler in the same paragraph in 
which he refers to the deprecation of any such language by 
the founders of the Institution, and without the slightest re- 
ference to the strong grounds on which he should have known 
that such deprecation was based and justified. 

Mr. Sadler is, of course, entirely within his rights in 
pressing his own individual views, and if possible in gaining 
adherents to them ; but it must be remembered that he had, 
and that he used, the fullest opportunities of commending 
those views to the large Committee on the subject of Clergy 
Pensions, of which he was a member, and was entirely un- 
successful in persuading any but a very small minority of 
them to accept his opinion. 

In the first place, the business of the Committee itself was 
to investigate the subject of Clergy Pensions—that is, of re- 
tiring allowances for individual clergy ; and though no doubt 
every man on that Committee would rejoice as much as Mr, 
Sadler himself in seeing a way to add to that great work, once 
successfully accomplished, the vastly more costly and more 
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difficult one of general provision for widows and orphans of 
clergy, it certainly was held by the great majority of the Com- 
mittee that to weight the first proposal with the second would 
be a vain endeavour at driving the thick end of the wedge in- 
stead of the thin, and would probably end in gaining nothing, 
as a result of grasping at too much. 

The Committee therefore resolved to exclude entirely from 
view (at least in the inception of their work) a provision for 
widows and orphans of clergy, and founded the Clergy Pen- 
sions Institution for the one purpose which its name implies, 
though avowedly in a form which would allow it, should such 
a course be justified by success, to add at any further time a 
branch to its operations, including the always desirable pro- 
visions for the sustentation of clergy, widows, and orphans. 

The Committee also set aside the notion of compulsion, 
not by any means from objection to the principle itself, but 
from a deep conviction of the almost completely prohibitive 
difficulty of its practice at the present time. 

Another point on which Mr. Sadler lays much stress at 
the conclusion of his letter is that provision for widows and 
orphans of the clergy is a greater benefit to the Church than 
the pensioning of the clergy themselves. 

We traverse the statement entirely. Willing as we are to 
give the highest honour to the unpaid work done by the Eng- 
lish clergyman’s wife and family, we must remember that, after 
all, their existence is an accident in the question before us, 
while that of the clergyman himself is of its very essence. 
Nay, more: we must bear in mind when such a claim as this: 
is discussed, as applied to compulsory provisions for wives and 
families, that there are many clergy who, at least for a short 
period of their earlier ministry, are conscientiously opposed 
to all clerical marriage, and from whom, till a change comes 
over their views, it would be most unreasonable to ¢xact pay- 
ment to provide for wives and orphans, however justly they 
might be required to pay for pensions for themselves. 

To summarize the ‘present conditions of things, we may 
exhibit the points of difference between Mr. Sadler’s view and 
that of the Committee whose labours have produced the Clergy 
Pensions Institution. 

1. The Committee has recommended and actually esta- 
blished an Institution for Clergy Pensions. Mr. Sadler considers 
that it ought also to establish one for sustentation of widows 
and orphans. 

2. The Pensions Institution is on a voluntary basis. Mr. 
Sadler considers it should be compulsory, 
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3. The Institution expects large extraneous accretions to 
its funds, as tending to promote the generally earlier resigna- 
tions of livings by aged men. Mr. Sadler considers such 
accretions, if given, likely to vitiate the independent principle 
of voluntary self-provision, and to degrade the Institution 
into a mere new clergy charity ; and further considers that 
no appreciable increase for the purpose of inducing resigna- 
tions will accrue to the Institution. 

4. The Institution, desiring as far as possible to include 
all present clergy in its advantages, proposes giving each 
member—whenever he reaches his stipulated pension age and 
resigns his benefice—his share (at first necessarily small) in 
the extraneous income and investment profits ; whereas under 
Mr. Sadler’s compulsory plan no pension could become claim- 
able for thirty-five years from its first inauguration, the com- 
pulsion, so far as we understand him, only applying to the 
newly ordained. 

There seems to us one prevailing error in Mr. Sadler’s 
general point of view. It is too bounded. In looking only at 
the supposed need of the individual Churchman, he loses sight 
altogether of the avowed needs of the whole Church. Using 
a microscope instead of a telescope, he magnifies the ‘ destitu- 
tion of the clergy’ and ‘clerical pauperism,’ and necessarily 
leaves entirely out of focus that increased ministerial efficiency 
which the Clergy Pensions Institution has chiefly in view, an 
object for which, almost exclusively, it bases its call upon the 
laity to add to the ordained men’s private and independent 
investments for their own requirements a new public endow- 
ment for the requirements of the Church at large. In a word, 
he confounds what may possibly be called a Church charity 
with what cannot be called a Clergy charity, unless indeed 
the Additional Curates, the Church Pastoral Aid, or the 
National Society are to be classed as clergy charities instead 
of Church ones. 

A twofold task must be undertaken in order fairly to 
criticize Mr. Sadler’s letter: first, to examine his description 
of the Clergy Pensions Institution, and secondly, his own 
proposals ; a good deal of the latter work, however, must be 
done incidentally in carrying out the former. The estimate 
he makes of the success of the Institution is quite distinct 
from that which he makes of its character; the erroneous 
nature of both these estimates it seems incumbent upon us 
to show. 

The Clergy Pensions Institution has, and has always had, 
two distinct objects in view instead of one, and it is his 
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ignoring of this especial fact which seems to us to vitiate 
Mrs. Sadler’s whole judgment on the matter. 

The two objects in view, as we have already hinted, are, 
first, the provision, 2” the interest of the clergy, of a machinery, 
hitherto non-existent, by which clergy may secure for them- 
selves a retiring pension when incapacitated by age from 
active work ; and, secondly, the establishment, 7” the interests 
of the Church, of a machinery tending to induce resignation 
of livings by aged incumbents, and the consequent earlier 
promotion of curates to independent posts, and thus to stimu- 
late the general average vigour and efficiency of the whole 
class of working clergy. 

The relative importance of these two objects must next be 
glanced at, and we feel certain that, on a comparison, all un- 
prejudiced men will see that the second, which Mr. Sadler 
leaves out of view, in its necessity as well as its prospective 
advantage to the Church itself, vastly outweighs the first, to 
which alone his letter refers. The class of men to whom 
a retiring pension is of first necessity consists, of course, of 
such clergy as reach an advanced age without ever having the 
good fortune to obtain an independent post ; in other words, 
the elderly curates. None will deny the urgent need of some 
provision for them. But their number is singularly small, far 
smaller than most movers of this question are at all aware. 
It appears from interesting tabulations made on the large in- 
duction of two sets, each of one thousand consecutive names, 
taken from Crockford’s Clerical Directory, that the number of 
working clergy who have reached the age of sixty years 
without ever holding any incumbency amounts to only eight 
in every thousand, or less than one per cent. 

None will deny the desirability of securing a life provision 
to such men, no matter how small their class ; for it is quite 
plain that, as they grow older, they must naturally find fewer 
and fewer opportunities of employment, and, if without any 
private means, must eventually become actually destitute. 

But the smallness of the number likely to require a life 
provision as a safeguard against actual destitution, would in 
no wise justify the establishment of any organization, espe- 
cially one the membership whereof should be compulsory 
upon all clergy; and therefore, if this were all it aimed at, 
the Clergy Pensions Institution might very reasonably be 
regarded as unnecessary. 

But the deliverance of one per cent. of the clergy from 
possible eventual want is, so far from being the whole object 
of such a society, only the very smallest part of it. A 
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pension fund, in its general sense, signifies a provision for 
men who have ceased from work ; it would not be applied to 
swelling the incomes of aged incumbents who retain their 
benefices. Now it is a matter of universal conviction that 
great injury results to the Church from the fact that very 
many (indeed the greater part) of the livings are occupied by 
aged incumbents, who have outlived their efficiency, and who 
yet are entirely unable to resign their small benefices from the 
want of any other means of existence. As a result, a large 
number of other men are condemned to spend their best 
ministerial years as curates in subordinate posts, as substitutes 
for worn-out men who for bare life’s sake are obliged to 
retain their small preferments when incapable of work. 

A pension fund which would tend to correct this otherwise 
irremediable defect in our Church system, by inducing the 
resignations, otherwise unobtainable, of worn-out incumbents, 
and shortening the average time of unbeneficed clerical life 
from the present period of twelve years to six or seven, would 
enormously stimulate promotion, would relieve most of the 
poorest parishes from the incubus of aged and worn-out 
incumbents, and would prove of incalculable advantage to 
their congregations and to the Church at large. 

We have considered the fact that only a very few indi- 
vidual clergy reach advanced age without a living, and argue 
therefrom that the pecuniary distress of these aged clergy, 
separately regarded, is not pressing enough to require any great 
general effort to find a remedy, if that were all we had to keep 
in view. Once the man gets a living he can hold to it, however 
feeble and ineffective he may be. But for every man admit- 
tedly rendered incapable by age, there is a parish and a con- 
gregation of all ages left in a neglected condition, and herein 
the Church suffers wrong, however reasonable it may be that 
the aged incumbent should not be deprived of his means of 
existence. How is this wrong to be remedied? If, indeed, 
the members of each congregation so neglected were as ready 
to help as to complain, and if the vast majority of laymen 
were not so pauperized by the existence of our very inade- 
quate Church endowments as to feel no hesitation in con- 
sidering themselves always entitled gratuitously, not only to 
Church ministrations, but to Church ministrations of vigorous, 
active, and acceptable men, those who complain so readily 
of the inefficiency of old incumbents have the remedy in their 
own hands, or rather in their own pockets. They might see 
the reasonableness of contributing a share from their own 
goods to pension the worn-out man, instead of expecting him 
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to execute the happy dispatch by abandoning his whole means. 
of existence, which, it must be remembered, by the whole 
constitution of our endowments, are, rightly or wrongly, as 
truly his own as any property possessed by his censors. 
These endowments, of course, are his, subject to the perform- 
ance, by himself or by deputy, of certain duties which can be 
legally claimed by the parishioner and enforced by the law. 
But this is a very different thing from the parishioner expecting 
to have at all times as incumbent in every parish a man of 
full physical vigour and of exceptional ministerial efficiency, 
which, pushed to an extreme, would be the necessary outcome 
of such an argument as this. And, besides being unreasonable, 
the argument would be destructive too. It may be objec- 
tionable that the worn-out incumbent should cling to his 
means of existence while his parishioners would like the 
ministrations of a younger man, and we fully admit the 
temporary disadvantages of such a state of things; but, on 
the other hand, the security to the Church Establishment 
itself by the freehold character of every incumbency is seldom 
thought of by those who moot the question. 

We need not, however, follow out, as we might do, the 
indications thus given of a countervailing and permanent good, 
underlying a superficial and necessarily transitory evil. We 
might even admit the desirability, while we should strenuously 
oppose for other reasons the practice, of turning out men 
from their benefices after their best work was done, by any 
system whatever of legal compulsion. And if this method 
be left, as it ought to be, entirely out of question, we stand 
before an admitted want in our Church organization, com- 
bined with an admitted inability on the Church’s own part to 
supply the remedy. This want injures the Church in her 
congregations because the old incumbents are inefficient, and 
it injures the clergy because the younger men are discontented ; 
less interest is taken in Church work by the laity, less induce- 
ments are offered to young men to enter the ministry ; while 
to remedy this by any heroic legal measure—even supposing 
for one moment that Churchmen could agree in its nature, 
and statesmen and parliamentarians (for these are very dis- 
tinct terms) could be got to legislate for true Church Reform 
—would do vastly more harm than good, and leave matters 
more unsatisfactory than before, by applying a remedy plainly 
worse than the disease. 

We cannot drive the old incumbents out, although the 
interest of the Church in their earlier resignation is of a 
hundredfold greater urgency and importance than the pen- 
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sioning of one per cent. of her curates who have been un- 
fortunate in obtaining any independent post. But the 
establishment of such an organization as the Clergy Pen- 
sions Institution does reveal a prospect of carrying out this 
great reform by buying out the old incumbents from the 
greater number of livings—those, namely, of the smallest in- 
come, which suffer far more from the ‘incubus’ than the more 
largely endowed ones, where the payment of sufficient and 
efficient curates can always be easily made compulsory by a 
bishop. For this admitted want can be in great measure 
supplied by laymen contributing to the Pensions’ Augmenta- 
tion Fund, not a charitable do/e for poor old curates, but a 
new endowment to induce the resignation of aged incumbents. 
Its rules require any clergyman willing to secure any pension 
to make his own independent contribution for all that he can 
claim, whether he be curate or incumbent ; it uses afterwards 
all it can otherwise accumulate to provide additional induce- 
ments for the resignation of livings. 

And this is what Mr. Sadler persists in invidiously styling 
‘an eleemosynary arrangement,’ ‘a new clergy charity,’ ‘a 
228th competitor for alms,’ and so forth, failing to see that 
such a re-endowment, asked for from men who have had no 
part in the original provision of those Church endowments 
which supply them with cheap and ubiquitous ministrations, 
is really, if a charity at all, a charity for the congregations and 
not for the curates, for the people and not for the priests. 

Let us suppose the case of a living worth 300/. a year, to 
which some donor, desirous always to secure an incumbent of 
vigorous age, were to make over a sum able to offer to each 
future incumbent a pension of 200/, conditional on his resig- 
nation at any age over sixty years. It is pretty obvious that 
most incumbents of such a living, once they were obliged by 
infirmity to employ a curate, would gladly avail themselves of 
such a pension and retire, thus benefiting the Church without 
enriching themselves. Could it be said in each such case that 
the retiring incumbent became the recipient of a charity, and 
that such a gift became a dole instead of an endowment ? 
Certainly not: the claim to pension under the prescribed con- 
ditions would be, and would be universally regarded as, an 
endowment of the very same nature as the original income of 
the benefice. 

And in the case of the Clergy Pensions Institution this 
point is very forcibly brought out. Any ordained man may 
make his own provision for his own old age, paying the due 
cost of the same; and to that he becomes entitled, whether 
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he be beneficed or unbeneficed at the pension age. He has 
no share in the ‘income of the Institution from extraneous 
sources’ unless he be or become unbeneficed—that is, unless, if 
an incumbent, he resign his living. In thus carrying out the 
intention of the founders of the extraneous fund he benefits 
the Church in general and his congregation in particular far 
more than himself, by making way for a more vigorous and 
useful man. 

We trust enough has been said to satisfy our readers of 
the clear distinction to be drawn between that part of the 
funds contributed as ‘extraneous income’ to the Clergy Pen- 
sions Fund and that part contributed on simple business 
terms by the clergy for ordinary annuities, and that we need 
add no more as explaining the clear right we have to traverse 
Mr. Sadler’s direct imputation upon the Institution itself of 
being a new clergy charity, and his statement that its descrip- 
tion of its ‘extraneous income’ is ‘the Institution’s euphe- 
mism for charity.’ 

But we cannot finally leave the defence of the Pensions 
Institution from Mr. Sadler’s reiterated charge of being an 
‘eleemosynary arrangement’ without calling attention to the 
“beam that is in his own eye’ in this matter. Demanding, 
as his counter-proposal does, a compulsory and independent 
contribution from all clergy on the unadmitted ground that 
the voluntary system established by the Institution is elee- 
mosynary, he actually suggests (Appendix, p. 14) that his 
uneleemosynary and independent scheme should have allo- 
cated to it the income of all the existing clergy charities, 
which are unquestionably eleemosynary ; and while arguing 
that the Pensions Institution should receive, or at least ask 
for, no ‘extraneous income’ whatever, decause existing clergy 
charities absorb 156,000/. a year, he proposes to absorb all 
those 156,000/. for his own scheme, which is to be nothing if 
not independent of charity ! 

We come next to consider his estimate of the financial 
prospects of members of the Institution. Having assumed 
that any augmentation to the business contributions of the 
clergy will be charity, which wrong impression we hope we 
have corrected, he next assumes that there will be no extra- 
neous income at all worth considering. This assertion he 
bases on the allegation that the clergy should not desire any 
large sum to be contributed, because through the 227 clergy 
charities over 156,000/. was contributed ‘ for their benefit, or 
‘for their relief, in 1882. 

A singular argument! Because something has been done 
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by invested funds, and something is being done by contributed 
funds, in the way of charity for existing destitution, nothing 
is to be done by those willing to do it in the way of 
additional endowments against future destitution. Because 
156,000/, a year, some three per cent. of the annual value of 
the Church endowments contributed by our ancestors, is given 
in charity by their descendants, no fraction of 55,000/. a year 
by way of endowment (which Mr. Sadler assumes very 
wrongly that the Clergy Pensions Institution would require) 
must be asked for! And this for the singular and utterly 
wrong reason that the ‘ charity’ given to which he refers has 
been given ‘for the relief’ of the independent men whom the 
Pensions Institution invites to insure, not one of whom, we 
may boldly assert, has been to any extent‘ relieved’ by existing 
clergy charities at all. 

Mr. Sadler goes on further to argue, on the assumption 
that no profits can accrue to the Institution from the invest- 
ment of its funds, that all its expenses of management must 
be a first charge on its ‘ extraneous income.’ 

The assumption is quite wrong. A clergyman insures with 
the Institution at the rates of the Post Office Annuities. It 
by no means follows that his money is zzvested in Post Office 
Annuities. Men who know anything on the subject know 
that the Post Office tables are based on a 24 per cent. invest- 
ment, whereas all the funds of all the great life assurance 
offices of England accumulate at a greatly faster rate, being 
invested, on an average, at 4} per cent.' Therefore a fair 
prospect exists of making eventually a large addition to each 
pension purchased by the profits to be realized by the money 
invested, quite apart from the ‘extraneous income’ referred to. 

‘But,’ Mr. Sadler rejoins, ‘if the money be not sunk in Post 
Office pensions at Post Office rates, what becomes of the special 
security of the Institution?’ The answer is very easy. Mr. 
Sadler bases his own compulsory scheme on the rates, and 
justifies it by the success, of the Compulsory Fund of the Free 
Kirk of Scotland. Not one halfpenny of that Fund is invested in 
‘Governments’ at 2} per cent. The security for every one of 
these funds—Free Kirk, Clergy Mutual, or what you will—- 
must be found in proper trustees, experienced directors, well- 
watched management, carefully supervised accounts, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Sadler’s error on this point consists practically of 

1 The average interest realized in 1885 by all investments of all funds, 


in all English Life Offices holding upwards of one million sterling, was 
returned as 4/. 7s. 10d. 
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supposing that nothing more than the Post Office pension can 
reach an insurer in the Clergy Pensions Institution, instead of 
its being a fact that in one form or another the insurer can 
claim a Post Office pension, plus a share in profits, which may 
be large, but which Mr. Sadler leaves entirely out of account, 
from wrongly assuming that none whatever are likely to be 
realized. 

So much for the assumption that the Pensions Institution 
can make no profits. The fact that already, in its first incep- 
tion, it has received several thousands of pounds as free gifts 
from laymen, well described as founders of endowments, dis- 
poses of the other assumption that no funds will be con- 
tributed from ‘ extraneous sources.’ 

Beyond the incidental remarks we have made, we have left 
ourselves but very little space, and find but little further 
necessity, to consider the comparative merits of Mr. Sadler’s 
own proposals. The Committee agreed with him as to the 
desirability of a Widows and Orphans scheme, as well as of a 
Clergy Pensions scheme, and doubtless many of them also 
would have agreed in the destrability of making such provision 
compulsory. But the business of the Committee was to 
decide what was to be done, not what was to be desired, and 
therefore Mr. Sadler was outvoted, and the Clergy Pensions 
Institution established. 

Though, as we have already said, Mr. Sadler is a free 
agent, and has every right to advance his own view against 
their decision, we cannot help feeling that his wiser course in 
pressing his rejected theory would have been, seeing himself 
in such a complete minority, to give the fairest play he could 
to the newly established Institution, while waiting to educate 
opinion further on his own special lines, and to have abstained 
from the use of epithets, really misdescriptive of the cha- 
racter, and of prophecies, plainly uninspired, of the prospects 
of an Institution concerning which he says in his letter (p. 4) 
that, ‘having had full acquaintance with its elaboration, he 
can affirm that nothing better as a voluntary fund can be 
offered to the clergy.’ 

If we may venture a parting suggestion to him and his 
supporters, it would be, that instead of opposing hitherto un- 
accepted theories to the actual fazt accompli of the Institution 
established as the outcome of the Committee’s labours, they 
should work loyally with it till their own views have met more 
general acceptance ; and whenever, if ever, Mr. Sadler’s larger 
proposals and coercive principles have won their way, he will be 
thankful to find his last, and not his least, difficulty diminished, 
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if not entirely removed, by the existence of a tried and 
trusted machinery such as the Clergy Pensions Institution, 
which, successful in the voluntary work it sets its hand to do 
by way of providing pensions for the old clergy, more vigorous 
incumbents for the congregations, and earlier preferment for 
the curates, can then take up the wider works of compulsory 
provision for widows and orphans as well as for aged clergy, 
which Mr. Sadler tells us has been wanted for three hundred 
years gone by, and which, so far as practical men can see, 
would, but for the establishment of the Clergy Pensions Insti- 
tution, have been wanted still for three hundred years to come. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Great Commission: Twelve Addresses on the Ordinal. By 
JaMEs RussELL WooprorD, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of 
Ely. (London: Rivingtons, 1886.) 


THE loss which the Church sustained by the death of the late 
Bishop of Ely, on the 24th of October, 1885, was but faintly appre- 
ciated by the ordinary secular press. This was due in some measure 
to his retiring disposition, and to the lack of those popular gifts which 
kept the late Bishop of Manchester a conspicuous figure before the 
world. But it was also to be accounted for by the marked presence 
in Bishop Woodford of some episcopal qualifications which do not 
commend themselves to the unecclesiastical ‘public,’ and in which, 
if the truth must be said, Bishop Fraser was unhappily wanting. But, 
in the words of a writer in the Guardian for October 28, 1885— 
words which we here put on record with mournful pleasure—Bishop 
Woodford was 


‘a man of very large and generous, as well as very devout mind ; but he 
had embraced in all its depth and greatness the idea of the Christian 
Church as the embodiment and instrument of God’s purposes for man- 
kind ; . . . he was convinced that only on the lines of the teaching of 
the Church, in its fulness and its fruitfulness, could the standard of a true 
and high morality among his countrymen be reached and maintained ; 
and, further, that only on the ancient and unbroken faith, as to the offices 
and gifts of the Church, could revealed religion hope to maintain itself 
amid the strife of tongues.’ Then, ‘as a Churchman he was uncompro- 
mising,’ although by no means of a polemical temper. ‘His mind was a 
judicial one: where he differed, he was singularly patient, and singularly 
just. ‘To him the Church was the Church of the Crucified, as it was 
also of the Risen and Ascended Lord; and the consciousness of his 
Master’s perpetual presence, and of all that followed on what his Master 
had done, was ever withhim. It gave depth, and largeness, and solemnity 
to his theology ; it gave earnestness and conviction to his sermons ; and 
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it also gave great calmness and repose to his ways of teaching. With 
his oratorical gifts, he might easily have taken a much more prominent 
place than he had. But he had his diocese to attend to, and to that he 
attended. . . . Little seen in the great world, yet to those about him, to 
those whom he called to help him in his work, he showed a character 
which represented to them a pattern, which never disappointed them, of 
true and holy living, and which inspired them with continual gratitude, 
reverence, and tender devotedness. Such a man is more than merely a 
bishop who has done his work well. He is a proof of the reality and 
power of goodness, which lasts and has its force when the source from 
whence it came is unknown.’ 


Bishop Woodford—need we say it?—had nothing of the chilling 
stiffness which is conventionally associated with ‘ sacerdotalism.’ 
The smile of his welcome, the pressure of his hand, who that has 
seen and felt them can forget? With all his simple and genuine 
dignity, people felt at home in his presence, because the impres- 
sion produced was pre-eminently that of a chief pastor. One was 
instinctively reminded of that sacred description of the ‘ faithful 
and wise steward,’ on which so largely rests the true doctrine of the 
Christian priesthood. He believed in the supernatural character of 
his own office ; and it is this which imparts so signal an interest to 
the present collection—made by a chaplain’s loving hand—of his 
Ordination Addresses. The reader will do well to give attention to 
Dr. Luckock’s introductory account of the Bishop’s episcopal life in 
general, and of his habits with regard to Ordination in particular. 

The subject of the first Address is the ‘inward motion’ or ‘true 
call.’ The Bishop insists on the reality of the interior vocation as 
responding to those ‘external specialities of position’ in which a 
providential guidance may be discerned. There must be a love of 
ministerial work in and for itself; without this a clergyman will 
easily ‘sink into the mere kindly friend,’—the light in which so many 
of the English poor are too apt to regard their parish priest. The 
gradations of this descent are indicated ; first among them comes 
‘disappointment at the immediate results of taking a higher standard, 
want of sympathy in his fellow-labourers, the smallness of congrega- 
tions, the fewness of communicants,’ &c. Then there must be a 
full belief in the message which has to be delivered: not mere 
‘acquiescence,’ and not partial belief, which suppresses this or that 
doctrine in order to avoid a difficulty, but after all ‘does not work ;’ 
for ‘it is Christianity as a whole, with its glimpses of heaven and hell, 
its avenues opened by sacraments and an authorized priesthood 
between time and eternity, which has stirred the heart of the world.’ 
And for him who would minister in the Church of England there 
must be ‘a thorough, hearty acceptance of her position, a genuine 
love of her liturgical forms, an undoubting confidence in her Divine 
life,’ with no desire, on the one hand, ‘to make her less comprehen- 
sive than she is,’ nor, on the other hand, ‘to teach more vaguely 
than she teaches.’ This is important for the minister’s own sake, 
because he ‘who pretends to work a system which he . . . only half 
accepts blinds his own moral insight and inevitably deadens his own 
conscience ;’ and, ‘for the sake of others, because a fragment of a 
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system has no power over the multitude.’ And at this time there is 
‘a tendency to this half-loyalty,’ partly from the attractions of Rome, 
partly from the Liberalism of modern thought. ‘If we are to be 
able ministers of our Church, we must have not less consideration, 
not less forbearance, but a thoroughly chivalrous devotion to our 
communion,’ the distinct position of which, in the presence alike of 
Rome and of Nonconformity, is repeatedly depicted in genuinely 


Anglican fashion (pp. 96, 154). 


The second Address is on the Ordination Gift as a Divine reality, 
consisting in the bestowal of the Holy Spirit, for the discharge of the 
ministerial function, through the outward medium of imposition of 
hands, with prayer. This, however, brings up the question, Why not 
use direct prayer at the moment of Ordination, instead of reciting Our 
Lord’s words in S. John xx. 22? First, it is answered, out of rever- 
ence to the original inauguration of the ministry in the persons of 


the Apostles ; and next, because the 


formula is ‘indeed a prayer of 


a very special kind.’ On this latter point we do not feel quite able 
to follow the Bishop. He argues that in this case, in which the 
Church is sure that God will hear her prayer ‘in the way in which 
she desires, she prays in a form which assumes’ this ‘as a certainty.’ 
But would not this prove rather too much? There are other cases 
in which we know that it is God’s will to grant what is asked for, but 
in which, nevertheless, we use distinctly precatory language. Is it 
not better to defend the Accipe Spiritum Sanctum as spoken in our 
Lord’s name, by His representative, in order to emphasize the 
truth that He is the true Ordainer, as He is the true Absolver, 
Baptizer, and Celebrant? The prayer, properly speaking, is em- 
bodied in the Ordinal Collects, and, in the case of priests, in the 


‘ Almighty God and heavenly Father.’ 


The ‘gift’ is treated in the 


rest of this discourse as the groundwork of a confidence which may 
‘balance the sense of natural infirmity’ (a point excellently urged in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Church Principles, p. 259), and also as the motive 
for carefulness in ‘stirring up the sacred flame.’ The Bishop does 
not omit to censure ‘a presumptuous neglect of due preparation for 
the office of preaching.’ And he proceeds to answer the question, 
‘Why is not that which is lawful for a layman lawful also for a clergy- 
man?’ Because to the latter a gift has been ‘ vouchsafed, to enable 


him to sustain a special character.’ 


And he warns against two 


opposite errors; the adoption of lay habits and pursuits, and ex- 
aggeration of language about the priestly office. Both are evil ; but 
at present the former seems to be more actively mischievous than it 
was some years ago. Much is said about ‘showing sympathy,’ 
‘meeting the people half way,’ ‘avoiding the exclusiveness of a caste ;’ 
and many young clergymen, especially such as have adopted political 
opinions of a strongly Liberal or ‘democratic’ colour, are becoming, 


we fear, practically self-secularized. 


When they stretch out their 


hands to the world, they find, not seldom, that the world has the 


stronger wrist. 


The same subject is resumed in the ninth Address, ‘The Act 
of Ordination.’ ‘Some will expect you to be in your manner, your 
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amusements, your life, much the same as heretofore—will be, perhaps, 
rather displeased than otherwise if you alter your old habits.’ But 
an adequate conception of ‘the ministry of reconciliation,’ as per- 
petuated, by ‘the necessities of the case,’ throughout all time, 
involves the recognition of Ordination as a supernatural act, which 
stamps on the Ordained a definite mark or ‘character,’ not to be 
effaced by mere retirement from ministerial duties, with or without 
the help of that legal process which is vulgarly and erroneously sup- 
posed to relieve a clergyman of ‘his Orders.’ Then Ordination is 
set forth as conveying a Divine gift of power to administer sacraments, 
to preach, to bless, and generally to discharge sacred functions ; and 
also of help to sustain ‘the tremendous responsibilities’ hereby 
involved. The Bishop, however, does not forget to emphasize the 
principle, ‘ Deus non alligatur sacramentis,’ or, as he elsewhere words 
it, ‘Gratia Dei non alligatur mediis’ ; 

‘ You may thankfully recognize the manifest work of the Holy Ghost 
in those who are not outwardly of us, and none the less lovingly and 
loyally cling to the more complete inheritance which, by God’s grace, has 
come down to you’ (p. 170). 


In another Address, an objector is supposed to ask the English 
clergy, ‘Why will you not be content with the respectable position of 
officers of the national religion, and consent to give up your claims’ 
to a commission in which Dissenting ministers have no part? And 
the answer is given with characteristic eloquence and earnestness : 


‘Yes, if we would drop the old-fashioned notion that ... we are 
servants of the Crucified, with powers committed to us through the dis- 
pensation of the Holy Ghost, which man gave not, and which man cannot 
take away—a supernatural kingdom around us and within us—we might 
be as gods to an appreciating people. And this is the subtle temptation 
which you have to meet’ (p. 187). 


Again, ‘some clergymen tell you’ that ‘the people do not seem to 
respond to’ the Church system. ‘The thought of the age is opposed 
to it; so they are led to have recourse to what seems to promise 
more results, to fraternize with Nonconformity, to admit the notion 
that while Churchmen and Dissenters both show beyond doubt the 
work of God’s grace in their hearts, there can be no.reason why they 
should not ‘ act together in their ministrations,’ &c. But 


‘step forth from your Church platform, you may appear for a while to 
create more interest ...you may receive a hollow applause, as having 
shown yourself superior to the narrow traditions which you have inherited. 
But sooner or later the bubble will burst : those whom at first you seemed 
to draw will fall away, lured by stranger novelties still. The Church will 
have been weakened (this, perhaps, you may have ventured to risk), but 
neither in the end will the glory of God have been promoted’ (p. 202). 


Bishop Woodford admits a gradual development of the Three 
Orders ; but he maintains that over this development, as over the 
formation of the New Testament Canon, the Holy Spirit presided. 
No one, we suppose, contends that Diocesan Episcopacy was simul- 
taneously established in all churches. In some, as, perhaps, at 
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‘Corinth, it took longer time to grow up than in others, as in the 
-churches administered by S. John. In some cases, after the death 
of an Apostle or an Apostolic visitor or delegate, there might be an 
interval without ‘prelacy.’ But if the surviving depositary of the 
original Apostolic Commission is reasonably believed to have left 
Episcopacy as his bequest to the Church, this fact, taken in con- 
nexion with the positions of James the Just at Jerusalem, and of 
Timothy and Titus at Ephesus, and with the great antecedent impro- 
‘pability of the Church being left without any provision for her future 
organization after the removal of those to whom, as ‘stewards over 
His household,’ the Divine Founder had personally entrusted it, will 
vindicate Hooker's bold contention that ‘the first institution of Bishops 
was even of God.’ In p. 129 the Bishop is expressly recognized as 
‘the source of Orders,’ although he ordains those only whom the 
‘Church offers to him, and cannot ordain unless the presbyters who 
represent the Church for that purpose will present. ‘I cannot force 
their free option, whether they will present or not.’ (This is not 
strictly accurate ; the presenter is the Archdeacon or his deputy.) 
However, we may thus correct an apparent oversight ! in p. 104, ‘the 
power, the authority, I and the presbyters who shall join me in the 
imposition of hands give you.’ We take it to be certain that these 
presbyters communicate nothing, for they have received no power to 
confer Orders: see the second Determinatio of Bishop Pearson 
(Minor Works, i. 288). 

The relation of the official priesthood to the general priesthood 
of baptized persons is described by the terms ‘ representative’ and 

* delegate ;’ but Bishop Woodford takes care to add a caveat. The 
ministry is not simply a delegacy of the whole body ; it is a direct 
creation of ‘the Divine Hand.’ Words are quoted from Bishop 
Moberly to the effect that ‘every sort of Divine power and privilege ’ 
is ultimately possessed by ‘ the Spirit-bearing Church,’ but yet that the 
‘representatives’ and ‘organs’ of that body hold office by a Commis- 
sion derived from the Apostles. Thus, says Bishop Woodford, ‘the 
Christian ministry can never become a religious sect within the Church, 
because it has nothing which does not primarily reside in the whole 
body ; on the other hand, it can never become the mere creature of 
that body, because its constitution was divinely sealed in the begin- 
ning.’ We hardly see why the ministry would be a sect if it had powers 
not ‘resident’ in the whole body ; and we cannot but think that this 
sort of language breeds some confusion of ideas. What is meant by 
all powers being ultimately vested in the Church, while some of them 
can only be exercised by certain officers within the Church? We 

may say, if we like, that the powers of hearing and seeing belong to 

the body : it would be more exact to say that they reside in the ear 
and the eye, and are exercised for the benefit of the body. This is 
analogous to the relation between the Church and her ministers : the 


1 There is another at p. 196, ‘the case of a deacon consecrating and 
administering the Blessed Sacrament to a sick person.’ Such an act 
would sacramentally be zz//, although the sick person, having due dis- 
positions would receive compensating grace. 
¥2 
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latter are the organs provided for the former. We hold that the Com- 
mission given on the first Easter night was given to ‘the Ten’! 
as Apostles and as ministers: otherwise the Church herself would 
absorb the Apostolate, and her officers, though called ‘ Ministers of 
Christ,’ would in effect be a committee of the Society as a whole. 
For if our Lord was not then empowering a ministry, when did He 
empower it? The case of the two priesthoods can be very simply 
stated. Every baptized Christian has a priestly character : he can 
offer, as Dr. Liddon says, ‘continually the costly sacrifice of his will.’ ? 
But in the congregation, where the Church is represented, her collec- 
tive priesthood requires the agency of the official priesthood as her 
divinely appointed organ. 

Bishop Woodford devotes an Address to the subject of Absolution. 
Following Bishop Sparrow, he regards all the three Absolutions in 
the Prayer-Book as equally conveying the Divine pardon to capable 
recipients : 

‘I would have you feel, when you stand up’ (in the public service) ‘to 
pronounce the absolution, that you are indeed employing a mighty gift. 
You know not, you will never know, in which of those who kneel around 
you the mysterious words take effect : and yet you may be sure that they 
fall not to the ground. God’s ordinance fails not ; it finds out some soil 
prepared for it’ (p. 70). 


As to private confession and private absolution— 


‘You have no warrant to urge upon all pious people the use of’ (such) 
‘confession ... or to teach them that they are to blame in not using it. 
... I would have you not regard it, or speak of it, as generally requisite, 
and not set it forth as the essential habit of a spiritual life,’ but as ‘a 
special help for a special sickness’ (p. 75). 


Yet, as the Bishop fully recognizes the extent to which ‘ close per- 
sonal relations between the English clergyman and his people have 
faded out’ (p. 222), and warns his hearers that the sick person is 
‘often too ready to be content with generalities’ (p. 75), he might, 
perhaps, with advantage have said more of the multitudinous instances 
in which private confession, protected by the conditions of a solemn 
rite from sentimentality or egoism, will be exactly ‘Ae remedy for the 
soul's disease. 

So gifted a preacher as Bishop Woodford might be expected to 
dwell strongly on that regulated study of Scripture which must make 
a large part of the work of a ‘ faithful dispenser’ of God’s Word. 
That study must, he says, be critical: Pietistic attempts to dispense 
with learning provoked a reaction of Rationalism. It must have 
regard to theology, positive, polemical, moral, casuistical ; the various 
books of Scripture must be read ‘evenly’; (we are not to press this 
into the paradox that all portions are equally helpful for a preacher’s 
purpose ;) the balance of various statements must be observed; a 
devout spirit must animate the reading, for Scripture presupposes 


! See Bishop Ellicott, On the Life of Our Lord, pp. 397 f- 
2 Univ. Serm. ii. 199. 
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such a disposition, and ‘ many of its arguments are arguments only 
for the devout-minded.’ And every English clergyman, true to the 
traditions of his Church, ought to have some acquaintance with the 
Fathers. Doctrinal accuracy is earnestly enforced ; ‘it is doctrinal 
preaching which not only instructs, but kindles and inflames the 
affections of the soul’ (p. 204). ‘Is it not too often the case that 
we preach and teach vaguely, because in our ignorance we dare not 
be precise, and endeavour to avoid being proved wrong by virtually 
teaching nothing?’ (p. 135). ‘The doctrine of the Incarnation, of 
Holy Baptism, of the Church, One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic, of 
the working of the Spirit of God upon the spirit of man in ordinances 
and out of ordinances,—these are topics, every one of daily importance, 
but about which I fear many who go into our parishes really have no 
accurate ideas’ (p. 44). He pleads against that fatal one-sidedness 
which ignores the true ‘ correlations’ of diverse aspects of truth, as of 
the corporate life and the individual life. He desires to see more 
stress laid than of late has been common on the great initial sacra- 
ment (p. 113) ; but he points out that ‘the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation leaves abundant scope for the doctrine of conversion’ 
(p. 136), and that the Eucharistic mystery transcends the baptismal, 
the ‘inward part’ of the Eucharist in the Catechism being distin- 
guished from the ‘benefits received’ (p. 116). Twice over, the 
Eucharist is declared to be sacrificial, but in such a sense as nowise 
to infringe on the one atoning sacrifice of the Cross (pp. 114, 137). 
In the former passage, perhaps, we might desiderate a clearer exhibi- 
tion of the vast difference between the Jewish prefigurative sacri- 
fices and the Eucharistic Memorial, as closely related to Our Lord’s 
heavenly self-presentation. But the thought comes in somewhat 
later, where the future celebrants are told that in this supreme function 
they ‘ most clearly imitate the action of our Ascended Lord behind 
the veil’ (p. 117). 

We have exceeded our limits of quotation, yet have passed over 
much that is well worth transcribing, and, we might say, learning by 
heart. It must be needless to commend this book with all earnest- 
ness to our clerical readers. It is eminently one which any recently 
ordained priest should habitually keep near at hand. 


Non-Canonical Books. A Lecture by GEORGE SaLmon, D.D. 
(London : John Murray, 1886.) 


Tue reader of the first edition of Dr. Salmon’s excellent Jtroduction 
to the New Testament will be glad to possess by way of postscript this 
lecture, which has been embodied in the second edition. Its subject 
is a short series of books known to the early Church, but which did 
not find admission into the Canon. The first of these is the so-called 
‘ Apocalypse of Peter.’ The most interesting point in Dr. Salmon’s 
account of this work is his conjecture that it may have been that 
book of revelations, ascribed to ‘a great apostle,’ which Caius of 
Rome regarded as of Cerinthian origin. The so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas is traced, with considerable probability, to an Alexandrian 
teacher of Gentile birth, who had read the Old Testament at once 
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inaccurately and disrespectfully ; and it is suggested that the name 
of the Cypriot ‘Apostle Barnabas’ might not unnaturally become 
attached to it in a Church which owed much to Cypriot teaching. 
Of much greater interest is the Epistle of Clement of Rome, in his 
treatment of which Dr. Salmon frankly expresses his belief in the 
existence of a Roman Episcopate at the close of the first century, 
although the name bishop was ‘not’ then distinctly used to denote 
the head of the Church, nor are we bound to think that the line of 
separation between him and the ‘other presbyters was as marked as. 
it became in later times.’ He furthermore considers that among the 
‘ presbyters’ seditiously deposed at Corinth (for, as he remarks, it 
was not a question of dissension, but of rebellion,) there might have 
been ‘ one superior to the rest.’!_ He agrees with Bishop Lightfoot as. 
to the fact that ‘through the first two centuries the importance of the 
bishop of Rome is merged in the importance of his Church.’ He 
departs from the more common opinion by placing Hermas ‘in the 
Episcopate of Clement,’ and, at the same time, he says that ‘the 
question whether one presbyter had pre-eminence over others was one 
in which Hermas took no interest,’ so that, at any rate, his rebuke of 
those who strove ‘for precedence’ is no proof of resistance to the up- 
growth of Episcopacy. Certainly Hermas singles out Clement, 
although he speaks of presbyters as ‘ presiding,’ and in one place en- 
forces mutual harmony on such presiding persons who ‘ hold the first 
seats.’ Had there been, Dr. Salmon asks, some ‘ hesitation’ on their 
part in ‘recognizing him?’ The term ‘bishop’ appears, in Szm?. ix. 
27, to be used for presbyters, although in /7s. iii. 5, it seems to dis- 
tinguish a first order after the Apostles, ‘teachers and deacons’ being 
second and third. The argument for a later date, derived froin 
Hermas’s employment of Theodotion’s version of Daniel, is met by 
the supposition that this version was based on an earlier one, different 
from the LXX. We cannot go further into Dr. Salmon’s argument. 
on this point, but must pass to what, especially at this time, will be 
found much more interesting, the estimate to be formed of the 
recently discovered ‘ Didaché.’ This treatise, as our readers well 
know, consists of two parts. The first six chapters are moral, a form 
of the moral exhortation so well known by its commencement, ‘ There: 
are two ways.’ These chapters Dr. Salmon considers to be a Christian 
recension of a /ewish manual for proselytes. Comparing them with 
the parallel section of the Epistle of Barnabas, he thinks that the 
compiler was independent of that Epistle; he ‘follows the order 
of the Decalogue,’ and has introduced New Testament language 
which the ‘Two Ways,’ as given in Barnabas, do not contain. As 
for the rest of the ‘ Didaché,’ he finds ‘ grave reason for question- 
ing the common opinion’ as to its ‘great importance’ and high. 
authority. We cannot but welcome this correction of not a little 
extravagant enthusiasm which many excellent persons have poured 
forth about Bryennius’s ‘find.’ If the theology of the Didaché 
were indeed ‘ Apostolic,’ among the Apostles there represented 
1 Further on he conjectures that this rebellion ‘ originated in an un- 
successful interference of authority with some leading prophets’ (p. 34). 
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would zot be SS. Peter, Paul, and John. ‘I find,’ says Dr. Salmon, 
‘no unequivocal proof that the writer really believed in our Lord’s 
Divinity’ (see, ¢.g., the omission of ‘my God’ in the quotation of 
Zech. xiv. 5, in c. xvi). Krawutazcky (a Roman Catholic divine) 
‘remarks that the writer is silent as to the doctrines of the Incarna- 
tion and Redemption, and of the sending of the Holy Ghost.! Still, 
if he was an Ebionite, he belonged to the better sort of them.’ No 
doubt, there are indications of great antiquity ; awdoroXo¢ is used as 
in 2 Cor. viii. 23, but ‘the chief place in the instruction of the local 
church is assigned to the prophets,’ with whom, and with the 
‘teachers,’ are to be ranked the ‘ bishops and deacons,’ as to whom 
Dr. Salmon observes that ‘ the Didaché fails to give any confirmation 
to the theory put forward by Mr. Hatch, in his Bampton Lectures, that 
bishops and deacons were primarily appointed for the administration 
of the Church funds.’ To be sure, they are required to be ‘not 
lovers of money ;’ but they are said to ‘ minister in the ministry of 
the prophets and teachers,’ and are named after the account of the 
Sunday Eucharist, which is twice within six lines spoken of as a 
‘sacrifice.’ Much has been made of the ‘ Eucharistic’ language in 
chap. ix.-x. Archdeacon Farrar complacently pointed out that there 
was nothing there about any doctrine analogous to Transubstantia- 
tion ; but he neutralized the effect of this by adding that there was 
not even a reference to our Lord’s Body and Blood. We hear of 
‘David Thy servant,’ and of ‘Jesus Thy servant,’ and of ‘life and 
knowledge as made known,’ and of ‘ spiritual food and drink and life 
eternal bestowed,’ through Jesus ; but there is, as Dr, Salmon ob- 
serves, no reference to the institution of the Eucharist, although 
words found in S. Matthew’s Gospel are repeatedly used. If a person 
averse to Eucharistic ‘supernaturalism’ lays hold of these chapters, 
and particularly of ro gurAnoOjvac as showing that a meal at which 
hunger was satisfied is referred to, he must take them wth their de- 
fective recognition of our Lord’s personal majesty, and their silence 
as to His own sacred words. But after all, Dr. Salmon believes these 
chapters to be an adaptation to the Christian Agape of Jewish bene- 
dictions at solemn meals. This would modify an objection based 
on S. Athanasius’s recommendation of ‘the so-called Teaching of 
the Apostles’ to catechumens ; but c. xiv. anyhow refers to the 
Eucharist. Athanasius, however, might well be referring to the 
ethical portions, c. ivi. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges: Haggai and Zechariah. 
With Notes and Introduction. By ARCHDEACON PEROWNE. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1886.) 


Tuis little volume will certainly not damage the fair reputation of 
the series to which it belongs. As was to be expected from his 
University studies and his subsequent career, the Archdeacon of 
Norwich has well executed his task. It is true that the task was not 
a difficult one in comparison with the labour and qualifications in- 
volved in the preparation of some other volumes of the series: the 


1 See Preb. Sadler in the Guardian of June 4, 1884. 
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Hebrew text is tolerably easy; the history is neither long nor intri- 
cate ; and commentators are for the most part consentient as to the 
exposition. But it is equally true that to produce a satisfactory 
edition of Haggai and Zechariah ‘for schools and colleges,’ equipped 
with really useful notes and introductory matter, needed an editor 
gifted with a rare combination of ripe Hebrew scholarship, familiarity 
with rarely-read essays in modern Biblical criticism, tact in discrimi- 
nating the useful from the superfluous in the way of annotation, and 
sympathy with the needs of the thoughtful reader, whether school- 
boy or academical student; and in the present volume there is 
abundant evidence that Mr. Perowne fulfilled these requirements. 

Although the title-page modestly mentions only one ‘ Introduc- 
tion’ there are really three in the book, one dealing with the times 
and common work of both prophets, one for the book of Haggai 
separately, and one for the book of Zechariah separately. There are 
also two excellent notes, or rather essays, given as an ‘ Appendix,’ 
the first being on the title ‘The Lord of Hosts’ and the second on 
the Old Testament doctrine of ‘Satan.’ The former is the best brief 
treatment of the subject that we remember to have seen. In pre- 
paring his notes the editor seems to have made constant use of 
Calvin, Pusey, Rosenmiiller, and Maurer throughout, and of Wright 
for the book of Zechariah. In both introductions and notes he freely 
quotes Dean Stanley’s Jewish Church, and frequently refers his readers 
to Smith’s Bible Dictionary. We are almost inclined to think he 
might have done better in some cases if he had confined his refer- 
ences (and perhaps his studies) a little less exclusively to this small 
set of standard authorities. We know he has used at least one other 
Latin expositor, for in the quotation on p. 94, given thus: ‘sparsis 
pellibus albo dixit’ (Virgil, Zc. ii. 41), the ‘dixit’ is surely neither 
Virgil’s nor Mr. Perowne’s. 

We are glad to see, from p. 80, that Dean Stanley is not blindly 
followed in everything, and we wish that Dr. Pusey’s /apsus calami had 
not been quoted without correction on p. 13. It is allowed to pass 
unchallenged, or rather it is repeated as indubitably true, that 10,000 
talents of silver are equivalent to 300,000,000/,, and that the annual 
revenue of the Persian Empire was 450,000,000/.!! On p. 118 the 
editor represents Dr. Pusey as quoting (it should rather be ‘trans- 
lating’) Osirius—a name that seems formed on Lewis Carroll’s 
method from the names of an Egyptian deity and of the Dog Star— 
but we found that Dr. Pusey himself gives the name in a form more 
familiar to theologians, viz. Osorius. All schoolboys may not ap- 
preciate the peculiar precision by which the great ascetic doctor of 
Bethlehem is thrice referred to, in each case after a quotation, as 
‘ Hieron.,’ whereas elsewhere he is spoken of as ‘Jerome.’ We know 
not whether to deem it intentional or accidental that on p. 100 the 
Hebrew name of the lowland division of Judah is transliterated ‘ She- 
pelah’ instead of ‘Shephelah’ or‘ Shefelah.’ 


‘ At the very highest computation the passage in Herodotus (iii. 95) 
would only raise the Persian revenue to 3,646,000/. 
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It is much to be desired that the Cambridge Press would publish 
a series of volumes that would make up a Hebrew Old Testament for 
schools, &c., and bear the same relation to the Old Testament volumes 
of the present series that the Greek New Testament for Schools bears 
to the New Testament volumes. In the volume before us some of 
the notes pertain chiefly to the Hebrew original, and we confidently 
recommend the study of them to any person commencing work on 
the text. But one result of the fact that the editor had the Hebrew 
before him, and yet could not put Hebrew into his notes, is that the 
notes are occasionally obscure to a non-Hebraist. As an example 
of one that is actually misleading we may quote from p. 101, on 
Zech. vii. 12 :— 


‘an adamant), perhaps diamond, so called from its cutting and per- 
forating (the original meaning of the word being a sharp point or thorn), 
as the point of a sty/us was made of diamonds (Jer. xvii. 1).—Gesen.’ 


The natural inference from this note, in the form here given, 
would be that the quotation (correctly taken from Tregelles’ transla- 
tion of Gesenius) stated the etymology and signification of the 
English word ‘diamond,’ or perhaps ‘adamant ;’ whereas the whole 
quotation applies, of course, to the Hebrew word pw (shdmir). 
As an example of rare obscurity we may transcribe the following note 
on Zech. xiv. 18 (p. 148), though we willingly acknowledge that all 
its words are correct enough and gwrdvra avveroiow :— 


‘that have no rain]. Rather then not on them, &c. The words are 
an exact and obviously intended repetition of the first words of the clause 
at the end of ver. 17, then not on them shall there be rain. The writer, 
however, seems to have broken off his sentence suddenly, when he had 
written ¢hen not on them, perhaps from the remembrance that Egypt was 
not directly dependent upon rain like other countries (Deut. xi. 10, 11), 
and, instead of finishing it with the words shall there be rain, to have 
changed its form, and written “(upon them) there shall be” (in its equival- 
ent form, and ultimately owing to the same cause; for the rising of the 
Nile, which fertilizes Egypt, is due to the rainfall) “the plague, &c.”’ 


We fear that the average schoolboy or even undergraduate would not 
feel very clear on the point after getting to the end, if he ever did 
reach the end, of this remarkable period. But we gladly testify that 
such specimens of involved English are not numerous in the book. 


Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. 1. The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, with Notes, Map, Introduction, and 
Appendices. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A., &c. 2. The Epistles 
of S. John, with Notes, Introduction, and Appendices. By the 
Rev. A. PLummer, M.A., D.D., &c. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1886.) 


1. Mr. Lias’s edition of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, full 
though it be of varied learning and valuable teaching, is nevertheless 
in some respects disappointing. We fear that the explanation of its 
deficiencies may partly be that its editor, all his ability and industry 
notwithstanding, does not allow himself time to do himself justice. 
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The preparation of this volume might well have occupied as many 
months as it really took weeks ; and we imagine the editor would 
readily acknowledge that it was produced under too heavy pressure. 

The title-page does not err in the way of omission ; but those 
who expect much help from the ‘map’ and the ‘ appendices’ will not 
find their hopes fulfilled. The map is a poor production, quite un- 
worthy of this present year of grace ; and a ‘ Plan of the Isthmus of 
Corinth’ (which, by the way, is actually not mentioned on the title- 
page) does not extend to the sea-coast in any direction. The two 
appendices, together filling less than four pages, do not appear to us 
to be worthy of the dignity of a place apart from the notes. 

The Greek text of the series to which these volumes belong is 
not left to the decision of the several editors, but formed according 
to a rigid scheme which bears a deceptive appearance of impartiality 
towardsrecent criticism, seeing that the critics on whose labours this text 
is based are all of one school—Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Lachmann. 
Of course the result—which we must not be understood to wholly 
regret—is that the feelings of old-fashioned readers are occasionally 
shocked by strange orthography, ¢g. in the compounds of ovv-, and 
by vocables unknown to the Textus Receptus, such as xnpwoec in 
ix. 9, and iepd0urov in x. 28. Perhaps less surprise is experienced on 
meeting with épavrg in ii. ro and Mpioxa in xvi. 19. The Greek 
typography is of well-known excellence, and the omission of letters 
or breathings i is very rare. We have only noticed, iv. 21, zp¢ rnrog, 
xiii. 13, 70 ‘Twy, vill. 6, nuetc, and in the note on i. 17, npiv. 

There is sometimes a tendency to prosiness or to sermonizing in 
the notes ; but we beg leave to quote the following (oni. 27) as a 
perfect example of what a grammatical annotation should be :— 

‘éfekeEaro. The preposition denotes selection from among a number ; 
the voice denotes the purpose for which God called them, z.e. to do His 
work ; the tense denotes the act of choice itself.’ 


We are also grateful to the editor for his approval of the explana- 
tion of the so-called indicatives after iva in 1 Cor. iv. 6 and Gal. iv. 17, 
which was tentatively put forward by Dean Alford, and has received 
the support of Dr. Hort. 

The following extract from a note on v. 7 is also good in another 
way. After describing the Jewish custom of searching for leaven, 
Mr. Lias observes :— 


‘The scrupulous care in removing the smallest particle of the bitter 
substance adds force to S. Paul’s injunction. Not the slightest trace of 
bitterness and vice and wickedness was to be left among Christians, since 
they kept continual feast upon the Flesh and Blood of the Paschal Lamb, 
even Jesus Christ.’ 


But the notes are not always so happy. Take, for instance, the 
following blunder on ii. 7 :— 


‘ovx dv €aravpwoav. The aorist indic. with dy ordinarily signifies a 
condition not fulfilled. See Winer, Gr. Gram. pt. iii. § 42, and Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses, § 48. The unfulfilled condition here is the xof 
crucifying Christ.’ 
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It is also acruel thing to send a schoolboy to § 42 of ‘ Winer,’ 
which extends over ten or twelve pages. With the grammar open 
before him, Mr. Lias might have added ‘ 2. b’ to the reference, with- 
out overburdening either the compositor or the page ; but then, with 
the book open before him, he could hardly have written the above 
note. Take again the opening sentence of the note on vii. 16 :— 


‘Until the 14th century the meaning of this passage was supposed 
to be that the believing partner was not to leave the unbeliever, in hope 
of bringing about his conversion.’ 


There is a delightful ambiguity about this statement, which almost 
makes us doubt whether S. Paul or his commentator stands in the 
greater need of explanation. We may, with much diffidence, venture 
to express our supposition that what Mr. Lias meant would have been 
clearer to some minds if he had inserted the words ‘ but to stay with 
him’ before the words ‘in hope.’ 

In connexion with the note just quoted, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our surprise that the volume before us seems to ignore 
altogether Canon Evans’s learned labours on this Epistle in the 
Speaker's Commentary. Whatever may have been the reason for this 
omission we think it is to be regretted. 

2. Dr. Plummer’s edition of S. John’s Epistles is an exceedingly 
valuable little book, and abounds in theological instruction of very 
varied character. The editor is evidently a teacher as well as a 
scholar, and from an educational point of view we must pronounce 
the present volume to possess exceptionally high merit. Too much 
preliminary knowledge on the student’s part is not assumed; the 
editor condescends to explain the rudiments of each branch of his 
subject, so far as is really necessary for a reader who has previously 
received no special theological training. There could scarcely be a 
better text-book than this for the ‘ Divinity’ work of a good Fifth 
Form : it would give them some clear ideas on Hellenistic Greek, late 
Latin, and medizval English ; on various readings and other points 
of textual criticism; on early ecclesiastical history and patristic 
literature ; on Church doctrine and the close connexion of dogma 
and morality: it would also tend to improve and quicken their 
‘religious knowledge,’ properly so called : and it would prepare them 
for grappling with the tougher difficulties of a Pauline Epistle, when 
they might have the good fortune to be promoted into the Sixth. 

The editor lays no claim to much originality, and shows a rare 
appreciation of the proper functions of a modern annotator on this 
portion of Scripture :— 


‘ Almost all that can be said with truth about S. John’s writings has. 
already been said, and well said, by some one. The most that a new 
commentator can hope to do is to collect together what seems to him to 
be best in other writers, to think it out afresh, and recoin it for his own 
and others’ use. What might have remained unknown, or unintelligible, 
or unattractive to many, if left in the original author and language, may 
possibly become better known and more intelligible when reduced to a 
smaller compass and placed in a new light and in new surroundings’ 
(p. xcvii). 
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These last words are an admirable justification of a kind of literary 
work which is too often treated somewhat contemptuously. 

Dr. Plummer is far too free from conceit to suppose he can 
always improve the intelligibility or increase the attractiveness of what 
‘has already been well said,’ and therefore he does not always ‘ think 
it out afresh and recoin it ;’ he wisely quotes it, at the proper place, 
‘in a new light and in new surroundings,’ and the effect is generally 
very good. ‘The verification of some of these quotations is rendered 
difficult by the absence of full references. The most conscientious 
follower of Dr. Routh’s advice can hardly be expected to turn up 
passages for which merely the name of the author is given, and those 
such names as Farrar, Liddon, Lightfoot, Westcott, Schaff, Reuss, 
F. C. Baur, Davidson, P. Gardner, J. H. Newman, and Bishop 
Alexander. We may in some cases know approximately what volume 
to take down from the shelf, but even thus far zon omnes omnia pos- 
sumus. We confess ourselves at a loss where to look for a very 
striking passage (pp. lvii-lviii) attributed to ‘ Claudius,’ although we 
suspect it must be somewhere among the effusions of the bookseller 
Perthes’ father-in-law, Matthias Claudius, the once famous editor of 
the Wandsbecker Boten. It can scarcely be Claudius of Turin. 

The student who goes from classical Greek to the text in this 
volume will probably experience at the sight of such forms as é£#\0av 
(1, ii. 19, and twice in the Second Epistle) and eiyaper (2 Jo. 5), 
feelings something like what ours were at lighting on the forms ‘re- 
gretable’ (p. 64) and ‘idiotcy’ (p. xix) in the editor’s English ; no 
doubt they may be all right, but it must be allowed they are alla 
little out of the common. The editor has explained the é&j\@av and 
similar forms with a reference to Moulton’s Winer, but he has omitted 
to take any notice whatever of another grammatical irregularity in 
the same verse, 1 Jo. il. 19, which is treated of in an adjacent page 
of the same grammar ; we mean the omission of the augment in the 
pluperfect peperfjxecoavy, The text is very accurately printed, but 
there is no accent on gavepa in 1 Jo. iii, 10, and before an enclitic 
too! The nakedness of two consecutive words pains the eye. 

In textual criticism Dr. Plummer is an enthusiastic B-worshipper, 
and in ch. v. of the introduction he ably argues for the authority of 
‘the Vatican.’ It is amusing to see the reluctance he has to admit- 
ting the existence of any error in that greatcodex. In only one case 
does he fully acknowledge that it is indefensibly wrong, viz. in 2 Jo. 
4: ‘ Excepting the omission of rod in v. 4, B almost always, and per- 
haps quite always, has the right reading [in this Epistle].’ In another 
case he pleads an excuse for what some might deem a typical instance 
of the carelessness of its scribe : ‘Once more note that B very rarely 
supports a doubtful reading, and never an impossible one, excepting 
the accidental omission in v. 21’ [page 93, referring to 1 Jo. iv.]. 

Of the nine appendices the best is that on ‘ The Three Heavenly 
Witnesses,’ and the most superfluous is the last, exhibiting the spu- 
rious and frivolous Latin correspondence between S. Ignatius and 
S. John [and the Blessed Virgin]. This is quite in its place in the 
exhaustive and expensive volumes of Bishop Lightfoot, intended for 
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the use of advanced scholars ; but for a volume in this educational 
series we think it was quite unnecessary to transcribe it. 


The Hebrew Feasts in their relation to Recent Critical Hypotheses 
concerning the Pentateuch. By WiLLIAM HENrRy GREEN, D.D. 
Edin. The Newton Lectures for 1885. (London : James Nisbet 
and Co., 1886.) 


Tuts is a useful contribution to the discussion of the theories pro- 
pounded by the most recent school of critics of the Old Testament, 
and consists of an examination of the attacks made upon the Scriptural 
account of the three great Hebrew feasts, the Passover, the Feast of 
Weeks, and the Feast of Tabernacles. As an example of the sort of 
allegation which has to be met, we may cite the assertion that ‘the 
Passover was not instituted to commemorate the events of the Exodus, 
but that these are legends invented to account for an institution 
already existing. These events did not give rise to the Passover, but 
the Passover gave rise to the story of these supposed events’ (p. 87). 
This, as Dr. Green says, is as if ‘the American Revolution and De- 
claration of Independence are to be accounted myths, based on the 
annual observance of the fourth of July’ (p. 162). The actual origin 
of the Passover is, moreover, traced to a feast of thanksgiving held at 
the beginning of harvest, which was the basis of the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread. With this, it is said, there came to be combined the 
offering of firstlings of the flocks and herds, and this again gradually 
developed into the sacrifice of the paschal lamb. Dr. Green shows 
conclusively that this astounding theory has no foundation whatever 
except in the critic’s own imagination. He claims that the feast-laws, 
as they stand, form a complete and symmetrical scheme, bearing 
every mark of origination from ‘one reflecting and constructive mind’ 
(p. 50), and he shows that the various forms in which the laws are 
given are easily and naturally accounted for by the circumstances 
under which they are stated to have been put forth. The critics 
profess to find discrepancies in these different statements of the 
feast-laws, but they prove, on examination, to be not only for the 
most part frivolous in character, but generally non-existent in fact. 
They depend usually upon the method adopted by the critics of 
treating all explanatory and supplementary sections as independent 
documents, and then asserting that they represent divergent practices. 
All that is really proved, says Dr. Green, is ‘that the part is not equal 
to the whole, and that different portions of a narrative taken separately, 
do not contain the same identical things’ (p. 121). 

With regard to the law of the one altar upon which so much has 
been thoughtto turn, Dr. Green argues that ‘the fact that Deuteronomy 
itself directs, xxvii. 5, 6, the erection of an altar of stone upon Ebal, 
in terms manifestly drawn from the earlier law in Exodus xx. 25, shows 
that extraordinary altars, having immediate Divine sanction, were no 
violation of that unity of the Sanctuary upon which this book so 
strenuously insists’ (p. 34). And, coming to later times, Dr. Green 
lays great stress upon the effect of the captivity of the ark, which was 
the symbol of the Divine presence. From the time when God 
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‘eine the daeiati of Shiloh,’ till His habitation was fixed on 
Zion, Dr. Green considers that ‘ the law of the unity of the Sanctuary 
was necessarily in abeyance,’ and the apparent irregularities in the 
conduct of Samuel and others are thus, he thinks, accounted for 
(pp- 36, 37, 319). 

As for the histories generally, Dr. Green has no difficulty in 
showing that they are in a multitude of points utterly opposed to the 
doctrines of Wellhausen and his school. The method which the critics 
adopt with regard to these difficulties, is simply to pronounce every- 
thing which contradicts their theories an interpolation, introduced for 
the purpose of supporting a laterlegislation. The Passover, forinstance, 
mentioned in Joshua v. ro, is in this way quietly set aside. Thus the 
appeal to history, which, as Dr. Green remarks, is one of the sources 
of the popularity of this school of criticism, turns out to be wholly 
illusory, since all the evidence which does not make for the hypo- 
thesis proposed, is, as he puts it, ‘ bowed out of court.’ 

So far as we can judge, Dr. Green is studiously fair in stating the 
views of his opponents. He apologizes for the tedious nature of his 
discussion, and it must be confessed that. the detailed analysis of 
arguments, which frequently turn upon the division of a verse or the 
usage of a word, makes a considerable demand upon the attention. 
A work of this kind, however, is written for students, and those who 
wish to work out the subjects which come within the scope of Dr. 
Green’s book will not fail to find it useful. 


Advent Sermons, 1885. By R. W. Cuurcu, Dean of S. Paul's, 
Honorary Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1886.) 


Ir is always a pleasure to welcome the appearance of a book which 
bears the name of the Dean of S. Paul’s. The present volume 
consists of four sermons preached at S. Paul’s on the Sunday after- 
noons in Advent last, during the absence of Canon Liddon from ill- 
health. The first is entitled ‘ Faith amid Changes,’ repeated illustra- 
tions being found in the Book of Psalms of the fact that amid dangers 
more imminent and changes more violent than we experience, the 
Psalmists found always one fixed point in the sovereignty of God. 
This leads up to the two succeeding sermons on ‘ The Kingdom of 
God,’ and in these are traced the moral purpose and the universal 
character of the Divine rule, as apprehended by the Psalmists, and 
the development of these ideas in the New Testament into the con- 
ception of a spiritual kingdom, a kingdom which is not of this world. 
The position of the Church in reference to the nation is touched 
upon here, and the duties of Churchmen in view of threatened dis- 
establishment and spoliation are discussed with the calm wisdom 
which so strikingly marks the utterances of the Dean of S. Paul’s on 
‘burning questions’ of this kind. The last sermon is on ‘ Hope,’ as 
the virtue which brings the splendid promises of the kingdom of 
God home to the individual Christian, and assures him that he him- 
self is to share in the blessedness of the great future for which the 
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Gospel bids us look. It will be seen that the subjects are hot such 
as readily lend themselves to originality of treatment. 

We notice in this, as in other works of Dr. Church, a profound 
recognition of the difficulties and perplexities of the age in which we 
live. The intensity of this recognition gives a tone almost of sadness 
to some of the sermons, though the earnestness with which the Dean 
exhorts to patience and confidence, and the force of his appeal to 
the lessons of the past, can hardly fail to be felt as stimulating and 
uplifting. 

It is unnecessary to commend this little book to the attention of 
our readers. 


Regeneration in Baptism. By the Rev. G. E. O’BriEN, M.A. Oxon. 
(London: Griffith, Farran and Co., 1886.) 


WE cordially recognize in this treatise much that is satisfactory. It 
is stated in the Preface that it has grown out of a course of sermons 
originally preached to a congregation composed mostly of Dissenters, 
and the hortatory form of the original discourses is from time to time 
allowed to appear. Mr..O’Brien bases his argument almost entirely 
upon the teaching of Holy Scripture, and this method is doubtless 
most likely to be successful with those to whom the book is meant 
to appeal. We may add that the texts quoted seem to have been 
carefully studied, though the conclusions drawn are in some cases 
somewhat in excess of those strictly warranted by the premises ad- 
vanced. For example, after quoting our Lord’s Commission, ‘Go 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you,’ Mr. O’Brien 
goes on to state that to ‘walk in the Spirit,’ which is so frequently 
the subject of exhortation by the Apostles, is exactly synonymous 
with ‘to obey the commandments of Christ.’ He proceeds to argue 
that Baptism must therefore confer the power to do this. But only 
the Spirit can enable us to walk in the Spirit. Therefore he infers at 
once that the Holy Spirit is conveyed to us in Baptism (pp. 28, 29). 

In the introductory chapter Mr. O’Brien brings out clearly the 
principle that our salvation is accomplished by means of our vital 
union with the Incarnate Son of God; that Christ died and rose 
again on our behalf indeed, but not zmstead of us; that He died that 
we might partake of His death, and so be identified with Him also 
in His resurrection. The Sacrament of Baptism is, then, the ap- 
pointed means whereby Christ conveys ‘the grace, the gift of His 
spiritual glorified Humanity to man.’ Mr. O’Brien exhibits the mis- 
apprehension involved in the common confusion of Regeneration 
with Conversion or Renovation, and also in the notion that unless a 
person is actually living a life of holiness, he cannot have been re- 
generated, which, of course, is equivalent to saying that none can be 
born but such as grow and thrive. 

The principal defect in the book is one which the reader may 
have suspected already, viz. a certain confusion in stating what the 
grace of Baptism actually is. On page 68 Mr. O’Brien describes 
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Regeneration as the imparting to us, by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, of the germ of the glorified Humanity of Christ. But else- 
where the grace of Baptism is repeatedly stated to consist in the giff 
of the Holy Spirit. This confusion is very common in the current 
theology of the day. The teaching of the New Testament is that 
the specific grace of Holy Baptism consists in our being incorporated 
into Jesus Christ. It follows, no doubt, that those who thus become 
members of Christ do become partakers of His Spirit; for ‘if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.’ But so far as 
this is a result of Baptism alone, it is a result of union with the 
glorified Humanity of the Incarnate Word, the Second Adam. And 
the direct and personal indwelling of the Holy Spirit follows, we are 
taught, upon the ordinance of the laying on of hands. So that of 
the disciples at Samaria we are expressly told that ‘as yet the Holy 
Ghost was fallen upon none of them, only they had been baptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus’ (Acts viii. 16). Mr. O’Brien puts 
the matter in exactly the reverse way. We receive, he says, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit in Baptism, and are made partakers of the 
Divine nature, and ¢4us become members of Christ (pp. 48, 49). 

Some suggestive remarks are made in the later chapters upon the 
importance and solemnity of the office of sponsors in the case of 
Infant Baptism, though we are not sure that in the way they are put, 
the door is not opened to some of the confusions of the doctrine of 
‘intention.’ Still Mr. O’Brien does well to remind us that if it be 
true that the Church is the true sponsor in the case of infants, those 
only are qualified to act in the matter who are in full and living com- 
munion with the Church. 


Creation and its Records: a Brief Statement of Christian Belief 
with reference to Modern Facts and Ancient Scripture. By 
B. H. BapeEn- Powe .t, C.I.E., F.R.S.E. (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1886.) 


THE controversy as to the possible ‘ reconciliation ’ of the first chapter 
of Genesis with the teaching of physical -science seems to diminish 
neither in activity nor in interest as time goeson. Mr. Baden-Powell 
avows himself ‘ one of the despised race of “ reconcilers,”’ and claims 
to have something new to say, even on so well-worn.a theme. His 
book is divided into two parts, the first being occupied with an ex- 
amination of what modern science has to say about the process of 
creation. This makes no pretence to originality, but it is in some 
respects the best part of the book, containing as it does a brief but 
careful ' review of what it is that science really has proved, or ren- 


1 Mr. Baden-Powell’s statements are usually accurate, but we notice 
a slip on p. 37, where he writes : ‘The molecule [of water] has nine parts, 
of which eight are hydrogen and one oxygen—because that is the ex- 
perimentally known proportion in which oxygen and hydrogen combine 
to form water. As we can (in the present state of our knowledge) divide 
no farther, we call these ultimate fragments of simple or elementary 
substance atoms. The received doctrine is that the molecule of water 
consists of three atoms—two of hydrogen, weighing each one ‘ microcrith,’ 
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dered probable, at the present day. Mr. Baden-Powell remarks that 
the theory of Evolution associated with the name of Mr. Darwin ‘ is 
now, inits main features, admitted by every one’ (p. 21). But he ex- 
hibits clearly and succinctly the leading objections to regarding mere 
uncontrolled evolution as sufficient to explain the existing phenomena 
of Nature. He contends, not only that the origin of matter and of 
life, and the laws which they exhibit, have in any case to be accounted 
for, but that in the sphere of organic life we cannot explain the facts 
without supposing that the course of evolution has been guided, and 
that certain types or ideal forms have been appointed and the laws 
and forces which go to constitute environment adapted, so that de- 
velopment should progress in appropriate channels towards a definite 
and pre-determined end. He concludes therefore that design is in no 
way excluded by the theory of evolution, properly understood. And 
indeed he surmises that in this respect ‘we should never have heard 
of any objection to Divine creation and providential direction if it 
had not been for a prevalent fixed idea that by “creation” must be 
meant a final, one-act production (fer saltum) of a completely 
developed form, where previously there had been nothing’ (p. 78). 

Turning to the narrative of Genesis, Mr. Baden-Powell points 
out that the interpretation of its terms will naturally vary according 
to the existing state of knowledge. And he argues that whereas in 
recent times we have been much occupied with elaborate discussions of 
the word ‘ day,’ we have overlooked the far more important question 
of the meaning of the word ‘creation.’ He frankly confesses that if 
the ‘days’ be taken to represent ‘periods,’ and the transactions of 
the ‘days’ to refer to the actual development of organic forms in past 
ages on the surface of the earth, then he cannot make out a complete 
agreement of the narrative with the facts. He points out that the 
events stated in Genesis ‘have an obvious amount of relation to fact 
which has never been denied,’ and which is sufficiently remarkable ; 
but his view is that ‘the coincidence is just near enough to give rise 
to a desire to identify creative periods with the series shown by the 
fossil-bearing rocks ; while it is attended with just enough of difference 
to furnish matter for controversy and to expose the interpreters to be 
cut up’ (pp. 135, 161). 

Mr. Baden-Powell urges, however, that the difficulties disappear 
with a right understanding of the meaning of ‘creation.’ ‘In every 
act of creation,’ he writes, ‘two requisites can clearly be distinguished : 
(1) the matter of life and the forces, affinities, and local surroundings 
necessary ; and (2) the type, plan, ideal, or formula, to realize and pro- 
duce which the forces and the matter are to act and react’ (p. 168). 
And, moreover, ‘ When we speak of the Divine Artificer “ creating,” 
or saying “Let there be,” there are two things implied: (1) the 
Divine plan or type-form, and its utterance or delivery (so to speak) 
to the builder-forces and materials ; (2) the result, or the translation 


and one of oxygen, weighing sixteen ‘microcriths. The weight of the 
oxygen compared with that of the hydrogen is therefore in the proportion 
of 8 to I. 
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into tangible existence of the Divine plan’ (p. 169). It is with the 
former of these two things, as Mr. Baden-Powell contends, that the 
narrative of the Six Days is concerned. It isnot intended to tell us of 
earth’s history, which we can find out by degrees for ourselves, but of 
a heavenly and Divine transaction. Thus our author holds that on 
the six days ‘God did exactly what He is recorded to have done,’ 
viz. He ‘created’ the various orders of creatures—that is to say, 
designed and ordered the various natural processes which were in 
due course to work out the results we see. That these results 
followed fer saltum is nowhere stated. We read indeed in each case 
that ‘it was so,’ the meaning being that the Divine fat began forth- 
with to take effect, and that the process ordained did in fact begin to 
work. On such a view it is obvious that the precise duration of the 
‘days’ is a question of secondary importance. Mr. Baden-Powell, 
though he holds ‘that time does not exist to the Divine Mind’ (p. 173), 
finds no difficulty in taking them in the usual sense of periods measured 
by the rotation of the earth upon its axis. 

It is claimed that this theory affords a natural explanation of the 
presence of a second Genesis narrative, which Mr. Baden- Powell 
maintains is not another account of the same creation, but records 
just so much of the actual outcome of the fat given in Gen. i. 26, 27, 
as relates to the appearance on the earth’s surface of the individual 
man Adam. He suggests that possibly Adam may not have been 
the only immediate outcome of that fat, but into this speculation it 
is not necessary to follow him. 

The question which Mr. Baden-Powell raises is not of course 
whether a meaning can be read into the narrative of Genesis which 
will enable us to evade the conclusions of science, but whether the 
interpretation which he proposes gives the true meaning of the text. 
His theory will hardly be thought to be free from difficulties, but the 
leading ideas of the book are at least suggestive. 


A Popular History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century. 
By Acnes M. CLeRKE. (Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 
1885.) 

AmoncstT the numerous works which have been called into being in 

recent years by the widely diffused interest in the results of astro- 

nomical science, Miss Clerke’s volume deserves a very high place. 

The epithet ‘ popular,’ as part of its title, is likely, however, to attract 

the wrong readers and to repel the right ones. This epithet either 

implies a too flattering estimate of the mass of readers, or it in- 
adequately describes her performance. For, though she does not 
deal much in mathematical details, the book is not superficial, nor 
is it diffuse, as ‘popular’ books usually are. On the contrary, it 
contains a very careful and thorough véswmé of astronomical know- 
ledge at the present time, and of the steps which have led to it, 
interspersed with brief, but judicious and interesting, biographical 
sketches. ‘The scientific items have been gathered with great in- 
dustry from original authorities, references to which are abundantly 
supplied in footnotes. Problems still under investigation are clearly 
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stated, and admirable caution is shown in the treatment of theories 
which are not yet fully substantiated. 

After an Introduction, which might perhaps have profitably con- 
tained a concise summary of astronomical knowledge at the close of 
the eighteenth century, the authoress describes in her first two 
chapters the ‘ Foundation’ and the ‘ Progress,’ down to about the 
middle of the present century, of ‘ Sidereal Astronomy’—that is to say, 
of the knowledge of the stellar universe outside the solar system, or 
including the Sun as only one of the stars. Here the labours of the 
two Herschels receive due recognition. The great additions which 
have subsequently been made to our knowledge of this sublime 
subject and the instruments and methods by which those triumphs 
have been achieved, such as photography, spectrum analysis, &c., 
are described in the closing chapters of the volume. 

In the intermediate chapters we have an account of the progress 
of knowledge regarding the Solar System, the discovery of the distant 
planets and of the planetoids, and of what has been inferred respect- 
ing the life-history, so to say, of the various bodies of which our Sun 
is Ruler, Light, and Fire. In this connexion the ingenious theory 
set forth by Mr. Croll in his Ciimate and Time fds its appropriate 
notice. This theory, it may be remembered, supplies a link between 
geology and astronomy which offers to explain the great changes of 
climate that different portions of the earth’s surface are proved by 
the former science to have undergone in the remote past. 

On the whole, if we compare the astronomical achievements of 
the present and the last century, the result is by no means discredit- 
able to the earlier period. With the aid of inferior instruments, the 
science of a hundred years ago included a knowledge, not very far from 
the truth, of the general dimensions of the visible universe. ‘The mean 
distance of the earth from the sun, for instance, was set down 
within two or three per cent. of the ninety-two or ninety-three 
millions of miles maintained by different authorities at the present 
moment, while it was known that the nearest of the so-called ‘ fixed 
stars’ was not less than 400,000 times as far from us. The most 
striking achievements of the present century have been effected 
within the last twenty or thirty years, by means of the spectroscope, 
which not only shows the presence, at the farthest limit of telescopic 
vision, of material ‘elements’ known on earth, but enables us to 
determine the rate and the direction of movement even in stars which 
are approaching or receding, and whose movements would con- 
sequently escape our observation. In the use of this method lies the 
promise of future discovery. To quote Miss Clerke’s words upon 
this mode of investigating stellar motions— 


‘It may confidently be expected to play a leading part in the unravel- 
ment of the vast and complex relations which we can dimly detect as 
prevailing amongst the innumerable orbs of the sidereal world; for it 
supplements the means which we possess of measuring by direct observa- 
tion movements transverse to the line of sight, and thus completes our 
knowledge of the courses and velocities of stars at ascertained distances. 

.. Thus some, even if. an imperfect, knowledge may at length be 
Q2 
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gained of the revolutions of the stars, of the systems they unite to form, 
of the paths they respectively pursue, and of the forces under the com. 
pulsion of which they travel’ (p. 427). 

We will only add that, while religious ideas are not obtruded 
injudiciously upon the reader’s attention, the authoress shows that 
she is not one of those who believe that the universe designed, 
constructed, and maintains itself. She implies indeed the existence 
of a religious motive among the inducements to this laborious work 
when she proclaims in the Preface that 


‘to help one single mind towards a fuller understanding of the manifold 
works which have in all ages irresistibly spoken to man of the glory of 
God might well be an object of no ignoble ambition.’ 


Tableau des progres de la pensée humaine depuis Thales jusqu’a Hegel. 
Par F. Nourrisson, Membre de I’Institut, Professeur au Collége 
de France. Sixth edition. (Paris: Perrin, 1886.) 


NEARLY thirty years have elapsed since M. Nourrisson published the 
first edition of the book we are about to notice ; he was then Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in a very modest provincial college, and the 
Tableau des progres de la pensie humaine was merely a revised and 
corrected reprint of his lectures. Since that time M. Nourrisson’s 
intellectual career has been one of uninterrupted and well-deserved 
success. He is now Member of the French Institute, and he occu- 
pies the chair of Philosophy at the Collége de France. Originally his 
small volume terminated with Leibnitz ; we are now invited to watch 
the development of metaphysical thought nearly to our own times, 
and it is Hegel and his nebulous system which court our attention 
last of all. 

Sceptics like Montaigne, on the one side, and materialists on the 
other, have tried, but in vain, to show that metaphysics are the most 
useless and the falsest of all sciences ; we could oppose to these 
critics the names of men such as Thomas Aquinas, Malebranche, 
Berkeley, Locke, and others, who can scarcely be regarded as per- 
sons of low intellectual calibre ; but it is no use recommencing here 
a discussion which has already been carried on by every successive 
generation in the world’s history, and, despite the success of M. Paul 
Bert and his school, it may be safely predicted that so long as man 
retains his position as a reasoning animal, he will endeavour to an- 
swer satisfactorily to himself the few following questions : (1) What 
is the soul ? (2) What are the real conceptions of the Z7ue, the Beau- 
tiful, and the Good? (3) What is God? (4) What is future life? 
These questions, as M..Nourrisson very well remarks, include all the 
others, and the numerous works written on the history of philosophy, 
such as Brucker’s, Tennemann’s, Cousin’s, &c., contain the answers 
made to them in every country and every clime since the days of 
Thales. The answers are often erroneous, and the conclusions at 
which some of the best-known philosophers have arrived may seem 
to us decidedly false, but they prove that the fourfold inquiry we have 
just named is a fundamental law of the human mind, and that we 
cannot set it aside without repudiating our own nature. 
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‘Ifit is useful to know what men have done, it is still more so to know 
what they have ¢hought, for actions spring from convictions ; we can 
only explain the behaviour, so various in its manifestations, of individuals 
and of societies, by determining according to what leading principle they 
have acted ; finally, the study of doctrines increases in us the knowledge 
of our own selves, whilst it nourishes and fosters in us that sovereign 
knowledge of God, without which the most refined science is merely 
obscurity. and confusion.’ 


The above paragraph, which we quote from M. Nourrisson’s in- 
troductory chapter, sufficiently proves that he is in metaphysics a 
decided spiritualist ; he does not share the sad and dissolving prin- 
ciples of modern determinism, and he does not allow that man is a 
mere irresponsible element in the complex system of nature. 

M. Nourrisson, adopting the usually accepted division of the 
history of philosophy, deals successively with ancient times (B.c. 640- 
A.D. 529), scholasticism (526—about 1626), and modern thought ; he 
then devotes separate chapters to the principal schools, and sums up 
his remarks in a concluding sketch. 


‘Trusting in Providence, and in the power of human reason, we hoped 
that a conscientious study of the various systems would convince us 
that the history of philosophy is not, as ignorant blasphemers and 
piously impious sophists would fain assert, the history of the errors of 
the human mind ; we maintained that in spite of these errors it was the 
record of its progress. Has our hope been realised? Has it been 
deceived ? 

‘Let us begin by acknowledging, by proclaiming once more the influ- 
ence, often acknowledged, often proclaimed, of Christianity; it is a 
superior influence which corrects or preserves the elements of our belief, 
and secures for them, in their application, a marvellous efficacity. Yes, 
so long as human passions have not impaired the purity of its precepts, 
our divine religion has fortified the soul, enlightened the intellect, and 
procured the salvation of the nations. 

‘ But if religion satisfies, through faith, the necessity which men feel 
of delieving, philosophy, on the other hand, meets, through reason, the 
yearning they have for waderstanding. The Fathers of the Church them- 
selves, those authorized representatives of Dogma—the Fathers have had 
their philosophy. 

‘For it is not a transitory caprice, but an irresistible inclination which 
compels us all to ask ourselves what is our origin, what is our nature, 
what is our ultimate end?’ 


Such is M. Nourrisson’s profession of faith ; throughout his inter- 
esting volume, whilst acknowledging very honestly and unreservedly 
whatever errors philosophers have committed in discussing those 
serious questions, he shows that where one has fallen short of the 
truth, the other has supplemented him, and that, for instance, the 
theories of Plato and the Platonists are completed by those of the 
Peripatetic school. 

We have thus endeavoured to give our readers a slight idea of 
M. Nourrisson’s book ; let us add that the style is pre-eminently 
clear, and that the author has succeeded in making even Hegel 
intelligible. 
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L’ Eglise et ’ Etat, dans la seconde moitié du III® sivele (249-294). 
Par B. Aust. (Paris: Emile Perrin, 1885.) 


M. Ausgé has already won a distinguished place for himself amongst 
recent French writers on ecclesiastical history, and the work which 
we would briefly describe here, and which has in a very short time 
obtained the honours of a second edition, will add considerably to 
his reputation. 

The great merit of our author is his strict impartiality, and the 
extreme care with which he invariably consults the most authentic 
sources. He never relies upon second-hand information ; he dis- 
cusses the texts which form, so to say, the framework of his narrative ; 
and, instead of trusting, as so many are satisfied with doing, to the 
conclusions of others, he aims at judging and deciding for himself. 

The epoch comprised between the death of Philip the Arab 
and the accession of Diocletian (249-84) was, as M. Aubé very 
well remarks, a most important one in the history of the Christian 
Church ; the question was whether the new religious community 
would live or, on the other hand, whether it was doomed to perish 
under the scourge of persecution? For the State an analogous 
dilemma asserted itself : was the empire to be identified with Chris- 
tianity or to consent to its own destruction by refusing to give up its 
identification with heathenism ? 

It is a curious fact, and the more so because it has reproduced 
itself at various periods of the world’s history, that the first perse- 
cutions exercised against the Christians came from below, not from 
above. If we study attentively the Church history of France during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for example, we cannot but 
remain thoroughly convinced that the vexatious measures from which 
the Huguenots had to suffer were, in the first instance, suggested and 
carried out by the dourgeoiste. This, of course, is no justification of 
Catherine de’ Medici or, later on, of Louis XIV., but it is a fact which 
no intelligent reader of history now can possibly deny. So it was 
with the early Church. A ‘scornful attitude’ (we quote M. Aubé) 
was the one assumed by the first emperors towards the Christians. 

‘The sole persecutor of Christianity during the first and second cen- 
turies was the people. Sometimes they took the law in their own hands ; 
sometimes they urged on, excited, and stirred up the authorities to acts 
of violence, extorting sentences of condemnation and the sanction of 
massacre ; thus creating a tide of opinion, and establishing a kind of 
jurisprudence of their own by what they do or what they compel the 
magistrates to do in their name.’ 

This period is succeeded by one of relative quiet and prosperity 
for the Church. Whilst the imperial throne is occupied by princes 
who either ignore the old traditions of Rome or systematically set 
them aside ; whilst the institutions which had made the cvztas what 
it was for so many centuries are forgotten and neglected, the Church 
extends its power and perfects its organization ; it no longer suffers 
from the discredit of being a novelty and a mere handful of enthu- 
siasts. At the same time the common people, either eaten up by 
scepticism or grown indifferent to the old national faith, are disposed 
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to view more equitably than their forefathers the disciples of Christ, 
the small flock against whose morals and mode of life nothing serious 
could be charged. 

It is at this very time that a new era of persecution commenced, 
the history of which forms the subject of M. Aubé’s recent volume. 
There is no doubt that Decius, Valerian, and Aurelian honestly 
believed that by the severe measures they adopted they were acting 
the part of genuine patriots and staving off the dissolution of the old 
Roman society ; but, although backed by all the power inherent to 
an extreme system of centralization, although supported by an army 
of spies, informers, soldiers, magistrates, and executioners, they failed 
in the long run, owing to several causes over which they had no control, 
such as the invasions of the Barbarians, the frequent usurpatioas of 
provincial princes not anxious to endorse the policy of Rome, and 
especially the ardent faith of the Christians as compared with the 
lukewarm disposition, or rather the complete indifference, of the 
majority. 

M. Aubé’s book is divided into eight chapters, the first four of 
which treat of the reign of Decius, whilst the remaining ones are taken 
up with the administration of Valerian and Aurelian. Our author 
examines in the first place how the edict of Decius affected the capital 
of the empire ; he then sees what its results were in proconsular Africa 
and in the Eastern provinces ; a separate chapter, not the least inter- 
esting, is devoted to an account of the discipline of the Church and 
of the treatment of the apostates and /ide//atic# by the several bishops. 
The schism of Novatianus, the controversy on the baptismal question, 
and the curious incident concerning Paul of Samosata are topics 
which naturally fali within the scope of M. Aubé’s researches, and 
which he has carefully dealt with. In a work of this kind ecclesias- 
tical sources are almost the only ones which the historian has to rely 
upon ; for contemporary heathen historians the Church seems to have 
no existence, and their silence respecting the progress and life of 
Christianity is no doubt intentional. M. Aubé has made great and 
judicious use of S. Cyprian’s correspondence, and also of the various 
martyrologies, the works of Simon Metaphrastus, the Bollandists, the 
Acta of Surius and Ruinart. The last-named of these historians does 
not, he thinks, quite deserve the reputation he still enjoys, whilst 
Metaphrastus, on the contrary, has been hitherto too much under- 
valued. As a specimen of the critical discussions introduced by 
M. Aubé in his volume, and also of the caution with which the ancient 
documents bearing upon Church history should be accepted, we 
would quote the remarks on Bernard Médon’s small pamphlet pub- 
lished, with the title Decit Augusti imperatoris adversus Christianos 
edictum, in 1663 by a learned councillor of the présidia/ of Toulouse. 
This piece, supposed to have been taken from a very old MS., would 
be invaluable zf it was authentic ; but Tillemont declared it to be 
spurious, and it is well known to be an apocryphal document clumsily 
made up by a contemporary of Casaubon or Scaliger. 

Three appendices complete the volume: the first two are the 
Greek texts, together with a Latin version, of the Acts of the martyrs 
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Carpos, Papylos, and Agathonice (text 1), and of Nestor, bishop in 
Pamphylia ; the third is an essay intended to settle the date of 
Commodian’s Carmen Apologeticum. ‘These appendices had origi- 
nally appeared in the French Revue Archéologique. 


Les Livres Saints et la Critique Rattonaliste. By F. Vicouroux, 
Prétre de Saint-Sulpice. Tom.I. (Paris : Roger and Chernoviz, 
1886.) 

Ir has often been remarked that scholarship amongst the French 
Roman Catholic clergy is at a very low ebb; as exegetical writers, 
some critics assert, they sink below mediocrity, and they are unable 
to meet the attacks and arguments of savants such as MM. Havet, 
Renan, and others of the same style of thinking. We acknowledge 
readily that the apologies of Christianity for which we are indebted 
to our French friends of the Romish Church, brilliant and polished 
though they may have hitherto been, are composed too much from what 
we should call the sen¢imenta/ point of view ; but we are glad to see that 
a reaction is now taking place, and if the present Gallican clergy can 
boast of many scholars like the Abbé Vigouroux, they will find no 
difficulty whatever to cope with the most accomplished representatives 
of the rationalist school. ‘The work we would now introduce to our 
readers is of far too great an importance to be discussed within the 
limits of a brief notice, and we trust that it will be examined with 
all the care it deserves. But we thought we would lose no time in 
announcing the publication of the first volume, and of describing, if 
ever so summarily, the author’s plan, the contents of his work, and 
the method he has thought fit to adopt. 

One thing cannot fail to strike the student when he opens the 
book in question, and that is, the extraordinary amount of reading it 
presupposes. Nothing is easier, of course, than to crowd each page 
with footnotes containing references to authorities of every kind, and 
to supplement the text with appendices full of quotations in the 
Oriental languages ; but any person who has the slightest experience 
of such works can see at once whether the learning thus brought 
forward is genuine or not, and M. l’Abbé Vigouroux is far too wise to 
give M. Renan, for instance, the opportunity of accusing him of 
parading knowledge acquired at secondhand. Another preliminary 
remark we would venture to make here applies to the style of M. 
Vigouroux. Itis not only clear and elegant, but particularly brilliant, 
and the reading of the book is a literary treat as well asa scientific one. 

Our author divides his subject into two parts, the former of which 
is the only one at present before us. He begins by giving a detailed 
account of the various attacks directed against the Holy Scriptures 
from the earliest ages to our own times. Antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance come successively under notice, and the leading 
adversaries of Christianity, such as Lucian, Celsus, Philostratus, the 
Averroists, the Gnostics, &c., are duly examined and appreciated. 
This first division of the work is a mere statement of errors, a survey, 
so to say, of the realms of infidelity and its several provinces. It 
would have been better, perhaps to make the refutation follow im- 
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mediately each distinct and specific attack ; but M. l’Abbé Vigouroux 
has adopted the plan of giving first the objections of his, and we may 
say our, adversaries, and then the refutation, taking each book of 
the Holy Scriptures separately, and dealing with the arguments 
brought forward against it. As English Churchmen, there are some 
of the author’s views which we would object to; but, on the whole, 
the work deserves the highest praise, and we shall eagerly look out 
for the publication of the second volume. The pictorial illustrations 
are excellent. 


Les Huguenots et les Gueux : études historiques sur vingt-cing années du 
XVF siecle. Par M. LE BARON KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE. 
Six Volumes. (Bruges: Beyaert-Storie, 1885, 1886.) 
BaRON KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE’S new and voluminous work is 
undoubtedly one of the most important contributions which have 
been given for the last few years to the history of the Reformation. 
It touches, of course, upon political questions, nor can we wonder 
at its doing so ; for, as we all know, the two orders of questions were 
at that time closely interwoven together, and the problem of religious 
liberty was regarded as affecting deeply, for good or for evil, the 
existence of civil government and the very conditions of society. 
M. Kervyn de Lettenhove has limited his investigations to a quarter 
of a century ; but the period included between 1560 and 1585 is by 
far the most serious of all, the one in which the destinies of the 
Reformation movement were settled, and when it was finally to be 
seen whether the iron will and the fanaticism of a few despots would 
secure, for a considerable time at least, the triumph of the Vatican. 

No less than six large octavos have been devoted by our author 
to the development of the following proposition, which we translate 
literally from the preface :— 

‘The Reformation, which had introduced into the sphere of religion 
doubt and negation, made for itself of those two motive powers a weapon 
no less formidable in the political arena; but, as Bossuet has amply 
proved, in order to shake the time-honoured influence of institutions and 
morals, it thought fit to proclaim, in the first instance, the absolute right 
of princes ; it was only after having attained to its full development, 
thanks to the support of the civil rulers, that it appealed to the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people—a principle which was meant to justify 
against them insurrection and sometimes tyrannicide. In proportion as 
the Reformation had stooped low with the view of flattering them, in the 
same proportion it showed itself full of audacity to struggle against them ; 
hence the manifestation of social and moral anarchy.’ 


The statement we have thus transcribed will appear sufficiently 
astounding to those amongst our readers who are in the least degree 
acquainted with the history of the sixteenth century, and it is odd, to 
say the least, to find the Reformation answerable for such characters 
as Philip II. of Spain, the Duke of Alva, Charles IX., the Guises, 
and Catherine de’ Medici. But M. Kervyn de Lettenhove considers 
that three hundred years ago, Faith, the ancient foundation-stone of 
right as well as of freedom, was openly and avowedly set aside, and he 
sees nothing in the struggle for liberty but unjustifiable violence and 
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the subversion of all the most sdeonaiatniny traditions of order and dis- 
cipline. 

The work we are now introducing to our readers is, then, a 
decided protest in favour of the old faith, and against the mani- 
festations of subversive views and aspirations. ‘ The religious crisis 
of the sixteenth century,’ says M. Guizot, ‘was not only religious ; it 
was, besides, essentially revolutionary in its character.’ Taking as 
his motto, so to say, this passage from a Protestant historian, M. Kervyn 
de Lettenhove thinks it is high time that an energetic reaction should 
be started against the sophistries of pseudo-liberal writers ; he does 
not see why the age of Saint Louis, Joan of Arc, Charles V., and 
Du Guesclin should be sacrificed to that of Catherine de’ Medici ; he 
does not think that an absurd attempt should be made to rehabilitate 
the memory of the Flemish puritans (des Gueuwx) who invaded the 
town-halls of the large, thriving cities, plundered the cathedrals, and 
destroyed at the same time the venerated monuments of public worship 
and the masterpieces of the fine arts. 

Amidst all these eloquent and passionate appeals, we must 
notice that M. Kervyn de Lettenhove denounces in no measured 
terms ‘the shameful and degrading monarchy’ of the sons of 
Catherine de’ Medici. Now, have we not been accustomed from our 
childhood to look upon those three princes as the patterns of what 
Catholic rulers should be? And is not their mother still regarded by 
many as the person of all others who did most to stamp out heresy? 
Moreover, our author tells us, what is strictly true, that during the 
sixteenth century rulers were only guided by a narrow spirit of 
jealousy, which took no account of the principles of right and wrong, 
and of the rules which those principles sanction and consecrate. 
Now, does not this remark apply with singular force to a despot such 
as Philip II.? As the nobles degraded by shameful licentiousness 
the dignity of their name, they gave themselves up to the mad desire 
of increasing at any cost their riches and their power. ‘This again is 
a statement which we borrow from M. Kervyn de Lettenhove’s 
preface. Is it more applicable, we would venture to ask, to the 
Condés and the Chatillons or to the minions of Henry III. and the 
followers of the Duke de Guise ? 

But we have dwelt enough on the introductory part of Les Hugue- 
nots et les Gueux, and we have done so advisedly, because our principal 
design was to show from what point of view our author has sketched 
the history of the latter part of the sixteenth century. We shall now 
in a few words single out the most salient episodes in the work, and 
the sketches which should arrest by preference the reader’s attention. 
The ignoble character of Philip II. has never been more thoroughly 
illustrated than in the narrative of the arrest and tragic end of Counts 
d’Egmont and de Hornes. The terrible King of Spain, in punishing 
heretics, would fain set aside all the rules of justice, and apply to the 
execution of his will the same wholesale measures which the Carriers, 
the Fouchés, and the Lebas made such use of during the Reign of 
Terror in France. The history of the temporary alliance, contracted 
by Charles IX. on the one side and Queen Elizabeth and the Lutheran 
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princes on the other, is another point carefully treated by M. Kervyn 
de Lettenhove. It is closely connected with Admiral Coligny’s rise 
to sudden influence, the subsequent catastrophe of S. Bartholomew’s 
Day, and the massacre of the Huguenots. The government of the 
Duke of Alva in the Netherlands could not but furnish our author 
with a striking opportunity of displaying his talent as a writer ; and 
we must say, to do him justice, that he never hesitates to denounce 
in the strongest manner the absolutism of the Spanish monarch, and 
the vacillating, dishonest system of politics adopted by the Court of 
the Louvre. His final summary of the whole matter is that the 
gradual departing from the Catholic faith on the part of princes and 
subjects accounts for the misdeeds of professedly Catholics quite as 
much as for the spread of heretical opinions. 


Revue des Etudes Juives. Vol. X11., No. 23, January-March, 1886. 
(Paris : Durlacher.) 


THE new fasciculus of the Revue des Etudes Juives is of the most sug- 
gestive character ; it addresses itself not only to Jews, but also to 
Christians, not only to divines but to historians, not only to gram- 
marians but to archeologists. The number of Hebrew scholars is still 
comparatively so limited, that a periodical of this kind is sure always 
to break new ground, and to open fresh fields for investigation ; it is a 
mine where unexpected treasures are ever sure to be found. The 
strictly Biblical part of the present number refers to three passages in 
the Old Testament, which are, as the reviewer says, full of serious 
difficulties, arising partly from the insufficient state of the Masoretic 
tradition, and from the very unconnected nature of the verses quoted. 
These verses are the following : Numbers xxi. 14-20, zbid. 27-30, 
and Joshua, x. 12-14, which contain, as the reader cannot fail to 
remember, quotations from old popular songs or poems in support of 
the events related in the text. M. J. Halévy, author of the article, is 
of opinion that these two kinds of difficulties can be easily removed : 
the former by a few simple corrections which do not affect perceptibly 
the received text ; the latter, by bearing in mind that the narrators do 
not support the fact they are relating by one guotation, but by several, 
taken from various sources ; hence the disjointed and unconnected 
nature of the verses. Another striking comment of M. Halévy refers 
to the first chapter of the prophet Hosea, and to its symbolic inter- 
pretation of the religious state of the kingdom of Israel. 

With regard to the paper entitled MWéanges Rabbiniques, we need 
only say here that it shows how indispensable a thorough revision of 
the Mischna has become. From what M. Derenbourg tells us, we 
are led to conclude that liberties of every kind have been taken with 
the original text by rabbis both in Palestine and in Babylonia ; even 
the savants and theologians who hold in the highest veneration this 
monument of Judaism must needs acknowledge the necessity of sub- 
mitting it to the same criticism as all the other works left to us by 
antiquity ; and, fraught with difficulties as the task may be, the sooner 
it is undertaken the better. Amongst the purely historical essays, let 
us name the very complete and satisfactory account of the Jewish 
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community at Carpentras in France ; the curious legend of Alexander 
the Great’s journey to Paradise, w ritten in Latin (tter ad Paradisum), 
is a valuable contribution to the miscellaneous notices, and the biblio- 
graphical summary is of its usual exhaustive character. 


Baldwin: being Dialogues on Views and Aspirations. By VERNON 
Lee. (London: Fisher Unwin, 1886.) 


THE authoress of this book (for that the writer zs an authoress, no 
one can doubt) is, we believe, responsible for many other works ; 
one of them, at least, has reached a second edition, and been favour- 
ably reviewed by various critics. We presume, therefore, that with 
some people she is a popular writer, and we feel that we are ourselves 
guilty of great want of appreciation in not recognizing her merits, 
Yet we must confess that we left off reading Auphorion with a very 
vague idea of the Renaissance, and a very distinct impression of 
Vernon Lee’s style of writing, and that this impression is made more 
unpleasantly vivid by a somewhat careful study of Baldwin. 

But let us honestly state that we have very few qualifications for 
appreciating such books as this. We are not acquainted with the 
world inhabited by a ‘diaphanous, blond beauty, less a woman 
than a series of exquisite movements,’ who wishes ‘to get rid of the 
tiresome, contradictory, doctrinaire, utilitarian personality of other 
folk,’ or by ‘a young man, the curious arch-modern outcome of 
mixed nationalities,’ who shows such an intense enthusiasm for the 
Real and the Ideal, or by ‘that young English girl, painter, sculptor, 
philanthropist, and mystic, so mature, and yet immature,’ etc. (we do 
not wonder she puzzled the young foreigner), or by Frenchmen, ‘ with 
delicate enthusiasm for purity and impurity.’ Nor again do we live 
in a world which is ‘neither real nor unreal,’ which ‘lies between 
fact and fiction,’ where things are ‘ unsubstantial, but yet indeed sub- 
stantial,’ where in fact things are able both to be and not to be at 
the same time and in the same place ; where also waves are ‘ furled’; 
where indeed 

‘ Mists, bones, the singer himself, love stories, 
And all least furlable things get furled.’ 


Nor again do we live in a land ‘where it is always afternoon’; where 
the sun is always setting, and giving opportunities for some of the 
most gorgeous word- -painting we have ever come across. But we will 
do what we can. 

The book consists of six dialogues and of an introduction deal- 
ing with Baldwin. Baldwin is a curious person, who lives on the 
borderland between fact and fiction, of whom the authoress says, ‘I 
am the pupil of Baldwin, the thing made by him, or he is my master, 
yet made by me; choose and understand, for I cannot.’ We really 
must protest against being expected to interpret the meaning of the 
writer’s transcendental language when she does not understand it 
herself, and might hint that it is very unlikely that what seems to 
herself nonsense is really very wise. Baldwin discourses with ‘the 
great publiciste Rheinhardt,’ with the ‘real zsthetic pessimist Vere,’ 
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with the beautiful transcendentalist Olivia (by whom the authoress is 
very much dazzled), and other equally magnificent persons on very 
various topics. The first dialogue, on the Responsibilities of Unbelief, 
is devoted to considering whether an Unbeliever ought to disseminate 
truth, or leave others in the contemptible happiness of belief; whether 
Romanism is not better than Catholicism, because it produces more 
completely emancipated minds, and similar topics. The second, on 
the Limitations of Belief, discusses whether a vague sort of Deism 
grounded on sentiment is a more comforting doctrine than a belief 
in a nature which is neither good nor evil, but both good and evil. 
Other dialogues discuss vivisection, the value of indecent novels, the 
value of the Ideal, and Pessimism. Lest we should get weary of too 
much high discourse, the dialogue is from time to time interrupted 
to give an opportunity for describing atmospheric effects. As an 
example of the writer’s literary style, we will quote one instance :— 


‘The sun was sinking, hidden behind a thick bank of grey clouds, 
and below them was a rift of open sky, white, luminous, lustrous, into 
which gradually emerged the lip of the sun, slowly working its way, a 
great rayless ball of brilliant white into this sea of white luminousness ; 
the sky like a liquid molten sun; the sun like a denser, more lustrous 
sky, white upon white, metallic sheen upon metallic sheen. And all the 
while the clouds from whence the sun had descended grew dark, of 
bluish grey, and all the upper sky of strange darkness ; not the blackness 
of cloud, for it seemed scarce covered with mist film, but a metallic dark- 
ness as of burnished blue steel (p. 42). 


All this sounds very beautiful, as Agatha says, and we will leave it to 
the taste of our readers to say what they think of it. We have an 
opinion which we do not feel bound to express. 

We must state at once that both the authoress and all the cha- 
racters are completely emancipated. Everyone assumes throughout 
that Christianity in the nineteenth century is fit only for women, 
children, and uneducated persons. ‘What is it to us unbelievers 
whether one more mediocrity be lost by Protestantism and gained 
by Catholicism?’ ‘ Christianity quiets our consciences with a hollow 
lie.’ A Roman priest is ‘a clever, deluded fool.’ Even the solitary 
character, who is so far unemancipated as to believe in a Deity, com- 
pares a belief in Christianity with the childish habit of cutting angels 
out of tissue paper, and putting crowns of gilt foil on their heads. We can 
hardly, therefore, be expected to treat this book with great sympathy ; 
but it has not even an intellectual value. The defect of the authoress, 
apart from the fatal fluency of her pen, is that she does not under- 
stand that philosophical and theological topics are questions of reason 
and logic, not of mere sentiment, and that philosophical talk is not 
always philosophy. Agatha believes in a God, because the view is 
beautiful, and Baldwin does not, because a river overflows its banks. In 
the dialogue on the respon sibilities of Unbeliefa great deal is said about 
the amount of harm done by one bad man, and a great deal about 
obligations; but the questions which present a real difficulty—What 
obligation has an atheist to do right ?and How can I be said to have 
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responsibility when I am only part of the process of nature ?—have 
never entered her mind. Baldwin moralizes, he does not argue. 

We have said enough to give our readers an idea of what the 
book is like. We have no doubt there are some who will think the 
style very beautiful, and the thoughts profound; but our advice to 
the author is that before she publishes her next book she should cut 
out every unnecessary epithet, and every passage she thinks particu- 
larly fine ; and before she writes about Theology or Philosophy she 
should learn a little more about the subject than may be gained from 
magazine articles. If she does so, we hardly expect she will write a 
valuable book, but she will perhaps have sense enough not to write 
another that is utterly valueless. 


King Edward the Sixth, Supreme Head: an Historical Sketch, with 
an Introduction and Notes. By FREDERICK GEORGE LE«g, D.D. 
(London : Burns and Oates, 1886.) 


Dr. LEE was well advised in choosing the monarchy of Edward VI. 
as a promising field for his labours. In the first place, it affords 
a convenient opportunity, which has been skilfully employed, for 
confounding the Church of England as a whole with the Puritans who 
were dominant during the greater part of that reign. Further, there 
is a great deal—a very great deal—which can justly be said against 
the proceedings of those in authority at that time (and Dr. Lee says 
it to the utmost), while the truth has hitherto been to a large extent 
concealed owing to the utter untrustworthiness of the till lately 
popular historians, such as Foxe. But if Foxe’s vices as a historian are 
unfounded imputation of motives, a total inability to see more sides 
than one to a question, and an absolute lack of Christian charity, 
Dr. Lee has succeeded better than we could have thought it possible 
to succeed, in reproducing Foxe for the nineteenth century. Heretic 
and apostate are his favourite epithets. From the flowers of his 
exuberant rhetoric we select a few specimens :—‘ The Machiavellian 
statesman, the practical atheist, and the adventurous thief,’ ‘ danger- 
ous and scandalous publications penned by foul-minded and crazy 
or artful fanatics,’ ‘ scheming schismaticks and hateful heretics,’ ‘ the 
slime of schism lay in their track, while the rank taint of heresy 
poisoned the moral atmosphere.’ 

History, on Dr. Lee’s principles, thus becomes a very simple 
matter. Everything goes by extremes. There are only two systems 
of religion—Ultramontanism and Protestantism. One is right, the 
other is wrong in everything. One of them prevailed exciusively 
before the Reformation, the other has prevailed exclusively since. 
One of them has had nothing but beneficial, the other nothing but 
deleterious, effects. Under one or other of these creeds everyone 
must range himself, and according to that which he selects, so is he 
and his life either wholly admirable or wholly vile; and actions 
become good or bad, not by their inherent character, but according 
to the religion of the actor. 

In Ultramontanism Dr. Lee, as we have implied, can see nothing 
that is other than it should be. The worst corruptions of the Roman 
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Church are no stumbling-block to him. Images are ‘ efficient instru- 
ments under God of miraculous benefits to the sick and necessitous ’ 
(p. 95). The English Bible and Communion more than once a year 
are among the chief innovations protested against by the Devonshire 
rebels in what Dr. Lee describes as ‘well drawn-up and perfectly 
intelligible propositions’ of men ‘naturally anxious to stem the foul 
and unwholesome tide of change and revolution’ (p. 125). Of the 
restoration of the Cup to the laity he tells us that ‘ the main body of 
the bishops, as experienced and wise prelates, were evidently against 
the innovation’ (p. 45). The infallibility of the (anything but 
cecumenical) Council of Trent is broadly suggested when he says, 
‘ Of course the great and exact truth on this subject’ (the Eucharist) 
‘js not now open to question or cavil. It is all clearly defined and 
finally and irrevocably settled by the Church Universal’ (p. 168). 
But the key to Dr. Lee’s position is his vehement and unshrinking 
Papalism. In the Dedication, ‘ Authority’ is entreated to decree to 
Cardinal Fisher ‘the beautiful aureole of the beatified.’ ‘The Chris- 
tian theory was that, the Church Universal being a kingdom . . . and 
her system distinctly monarchical, her visible head was One . . . the 
chief Bishop of Christendom, the divinely appointed promulgator, 
protector, and trustee of the true, unalterable, and infallible Faith’ 
(p. 18). The universal supremacy, authority, and jurisdiction of the 
See of Rome is ‘ simply the Catholic Faith.’ 

Dr. Lee is thorough, too, in the application of these views. If 
‘Jansenism and Gallicanism paved the way for the subsequent 
struggle between Christianity and the Rationalism of the French 
Revolution’ (p. 3, note), no wonder the Church of England meets 
with scant courtesy. She possesses no life; for ‘to conceive that 
the true visible but mystical head can detach itself from the true 
visible but mystical body, and each remain in a position of indepen- 
dence and separation, and yet at the same time exist in a state of life 
and activity, is intellectually inconceivable’ (p. 19). She is ‘a new 
form of religion,’ a ‘ new institution.’ Her bishops Dr. Lee prefers to 
call ‘ Superintendents’ (p. 160). Her Prayer-Book (of 1549) was 
sanctioned only by Parliament! (pp. 85, 106): it is described as 
‘ gravely scandalizing Catholics’ (p. 86) ; and ‘the loss which England 
sustained by these “reforms ”’ (of the First Book) ‘is too large and 
lasting to be adequately realized.’ Those who rejected the Ordinal 
of the same book rejected rightly ‘ perfectly new and unprecedented 
forms for consecration and ordination, because of their novelty, 
their inherent want of point, and their doubtful validity’ (p. 196), 
a validity so doubtful without the changes of 1662 that ‘ it will 


1 This is extremely doubtful. The King stated publicly that it was 
agreed to by the whole clergy ‘in their synods and provincial convoca- 
tions.’ (Luckock, Studies in the Prayer-Book, p. 48, Blunt's Reformation, 
ii. 92, with note ; though Canon Dixon, History, &c. iil. 5, is inclined to agree 
with Dr. Lee.) Just as in the case of Barlow's consecration the impossi- 
bility of appealing to the actual record (the Acts of Convocation perished 
in the Great Fire of 1666 A.D.) becomes an excuse to controversialists for 
quite unwarrantable statements. 
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always remain a mooted point whether such improvements were not 
made a century too late’ (p. 98, note).! The only reason we can 
find actually suggested by Dr. Lee for the doubt here expressed is 
that ‘the delivery of a chalice and paten, the vesting of the candidate 
with crossed stole and chasuble, and the anointing of his hands—very 
important and impressive, 7f mot essential portions of the sacramental 
vite—were deliberately omitted’ (p. 87). In return for ali this Dr. 
Lee condescends to admit (on p. 103) that the Prayer-Book Psalter 
is ‘certainly a remarkable example of pure and melodious translation.’ 
The concession should be noted. It is the single instance in which 
Dr. Lee finds anything favourable to say of the Church in which he 
ministers. 

Yet not only can Ultramontanism set up an exclusive claim to 
all truth in doctrine, but also to all virtue in action, while error 
soon becomes synonymous with vice. The debasing of the coinage 
in 1551 by Edward’s ministers is a violation of the eighth command- 
ment natural to Protestantism (pp. 163-165); but any author of 
common candour would have told us that Edward found the coinage 
with four-twelfths only of good silver, and left it with eleven-twelfths. 
When the masses are on the side of the Pope they are ‘ the poor’ or 
‘the people ;’ when they are against him they become ‘the rabble’ 
and ‘the mob.’ Rebels against Edward VI. are patriots (p. 121) and 
martyrs (p. 118) ; rebels against Mary are ‘conspirators and delin- 
quents ’ who ‘ deservedly suffered for their illegal and traitorous con- 
duct’ (p. 234). Still more remarkable is this inconsistency on the 
question of persecution. The recognition of Protestantism at the 
Peace of Westphalia as ‘ having certain rights,’ was ‘a distinct moral 
step backwards’ (p. 3, note). Of the law of the six Articles against 
Protestants, ‘it must be admitted that nothing short of such a strong 
and vigorous measure would have adequately curbed the tongue and 
stopped the labours of self-willed and dangerous destructionists ’ (p. 
189). But of similar laws put in force against Socinians, Dr. Lee 
can only say ‘perhaps they were sometimes needed to overawe the 
blasphemous and self-willed’ (p. 157). The tone is strangely dif- 
ferent ; but the explanation is easy. If the sufferers were Socinians, 
the government who punished them was Protestant ; and so these 
burnings under Edward VI. are ‘frightful and sickening exhibitions,’ 
the law is ‘cruel,’ the victims ‘brave and heroic’ (pp. 155, 157). 
Two pages before, when the victim was only a Protestant and a 
bishop, but the government Ultramontane, Dr. Lee can say of 
Hooper that ‘ his career was wisely and duly brought to an end at 
Gloucester.’ But the most naive exposition of the old view that 


1 Dr. Lee quotes from (we believe) a modern Romanist writer, Mr. 
W. M. Brady, a statement that ‘there is not a single instance of the re- 
habilitation by Cardinal Pole of a single English bishop who had been 
consecrated after the Edwardian rite.’ But Nicholas Sanders ought to 
know ; and he tells us that Cardinal Pole ‘confirmed all bishops made 
in the former schism, so they were Catholic in their religion.’ See Hook, 
Archbishops, viii. p. 318, Haddan, Apostolic Succession, p. 241 
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nants is venial, sisted the sige persons are persecuted, occurs 
on p. 158 :— 


‘ Of course, in the case of lawful authority, legal punishments were 
properly inflicted by enactments abundantly in “force for the general 
benefit of the multitude, and to uphold law and order, Church and State. 
What was perfectly unjust, then as at a later period, was the unjustifiable 
and immoral infliction of tortures and torments upon those clerks and 
laymen who only maintained the old religion, and did but properly 
and piously desire and labour for the overthrow of error, sedition, and 
heresy.’ 


Hitherto we have mainly had to object to the inconsistency of 
Dr. Lee’s whole position, and to the instability of his moral code. 
But we have further to protest against his incompetence as an historical 
critic. Dr. Lee’s distorted judgments require him to distort facts. 
On the one hand he assumes —and it is perhaps a not unnatural corol- 
lary from his views—that the happiness of nations must vary in inverse 
ratio with their Protestantism. It follows, therefore, that the Eng- 
land of the Middle Age must have been in a far more enviable con- 
dition than the England of to-day. ‘The ages and epochs of faith 
have been invariably joyous, heroic, and fruitful ; while epochs of 
unbelief and periods when atheism was supposed to be welcome to 
mankind have proved at once ineffective, spiritless, cowardly, languid, 
and practically fruitless ’ Under the latter head Dr. Lee evidently refers 
to our own times ; by the epochs of faith he means the ante-Refor- 
mation period, ‘the old order of things, through which peace and 
prosperity, unity and concord, had been for long universally expe- 
rienced’ (p. 118). Certainly we should have thought that the 
nineteenth century with all its faults was not most exactly described 
as either languid or fruitless, and that unity and concord were not 
the most prominent characteristics of a period which had just wit- 
nessed the Wars of the Roses following the Hundred Years’ War 
with France. 

But it is blindness in another direction to historical probabilities 
and realities which more than anything else vitiates the work before 
us. From first to last it is dominated by the conception that under 
no circumstances can a man, or a party, or a nation, be anything 
but an extremist in one direction or the other. And yet the very 
reverse is the case. Even in the ages of Dr. Lee’s aspiration, Eng- 
land at least never fulfilled Dr. Lee’s ideal. For instance, although 
the courts of Canterbury and York are, according to Dr. Lee, ‘not by 
any rational conception or reasonable possibility final courts ’(p. 244), 
according to pre-Reformation custom no appeal in doctrine ever lay 
from them to the Pope.'' Even the opponents of the Edwardian Re- 
formation, will, if tested, scarcely reach Dr. Lee’s standard of orthodox 
submissiveness. The Parliaments of Mary steadily refused to restore 
the secularized property to the Church. The leading Conservatives 


1 See Stubbs, Eccl. Courts Commission Report, Appendix I. vol. i 
Pp. 30. 
VOL, XXIII.—NO. XLV. R 
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of Edward’s reign were anything but Ultramontane. Bishops Skip and 
Thirlby, as members of the commission ad hoc, signed the Prayer- Book 
of 1549. Bishop Gardiner, in a sermon which Dr. Lee describes (p. 
65) as ‘a most forcible and eloquent defence of the Catholic Faith ’— 
so it is, though hardly in Dr. Lee’s sense—addresses the young King as 
‘of the Church of England and Ireland, next and immediately under 
God, here on earth the Supreme Head ;’ repudiates the Papal theory 
in asserting that the promise to S. Peter ‘ maketh nothing for the Bishop 
of Rome, but for Christ only ;’ and declares of the Sacrament, ‘I 
was ever of this opinion that it might be received in both kinds.’ Ot 
the nation again, Dr. Lee says ‘ not a twentieth portion desired the 
changes which were being made’ (p. 33), ‘not ten Englishmen in a 
hundred cared for the policy of Cromwell, Cranmer, and Henry the 
Eighth’ (p. 77). But the more this is emphasized, the more remark- 
able does it become that England, a few years later, when Elizabeth 
ascended the throne, was bitterly anti-Papal—a revulsion of feeling 
on that view only to be accounted for by the loathing excited by the 
government of Mary. But the truth is that the English people liked 
neither Ultramontanism nor Ultra-Protestantism. They had often 
resisted the usurpations of Rome, and they were equally ready to 
chafe against the supremacy of Strasburg or Geneva. 

Dr. Lee’s historical fictions are an instructive corollary of his 
panacea for our ‘national and proximate dangers,’ the chimera of 
corporate Reunion, or, in other words, ‘the reasonable and divine 
principle of religious unity—applied in the spirit of Cardinal Pole, 
and welcomed in the temper of national repentance and Christian 
obedience’ (p. 20). Since there can, unfortunately, be little doubt 
that the Primate was more than any other ecclesiastic responsible for 
the Marian persecution,' we fear that the temper either of repent- 
ance or of obedience would be the very last in which the nation 
would be likely to welcome a principle ‘applied in the spirit of 
Cardinal Pole.’ 

We are relieved to find that Dr. Lee does not expect any compli- 
city in his schemes from the High Church party of to-day, ‘a mere 
chattering, aimless, and disorganized rabble’ (p. 15). We cannot so 
easily pardon his claiming the support of High Church traditions, of 
the names of Laud and Falkland, of Butler, of Keble and Pusey. 
Would Dr. Lee be prepared to subscribe to the ‘Conference with 
Fisher,’ or would he refuse a cardinal’s hat? Would he, though he 
quotes largely from Dr. Neale’s poetry, ratify Dr. Neale’s enthusiasm 
for the Eastern Church? When he appeals to Mr. Keble and 
Dr. Pusey, does he remember the vital fact that all they may have 
written or hoped about Reunion was previous to the disastrous 
Council which finally erected into articles of faith two new dogmas 
(or, if we are to imitate Dr. Lee’s language of every opinion with 


1 One-fifth of the total number of burnings took place in Pole’s diocese : 
the number in the city of Canterbury alone was fifty-two. See Blunt’s 
Reformation, ii. p. 258 ; Hook’s Archbishops, vol. vili. p. 354. Dr. Lee 
successfully clears Gardiner and Bonner from Foxe’s lying aspersions ; 
but Pole, in spite of Foxe’s testimony, was in much greater need of defence. 
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which he disagrees, two new ‘heresies ’) unknown even to the medi- 
zevalism he yearns for? 

We have spokenat length of this book, not because of any intrinsic 
value it possesses, or of any baneful influence it is likely to exert, but 
simply to show reason for our emphatic protest against its author and 
his position. We conclude by commending it to the very serious 
consideration of the Bishop of Rochester. 


Henry Bazely, the Oxford Evangelist: A Memoir. By the Rev. E. L. 
Hicks. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1886.) 


FIVE or six years ago few figures were more generally familiar in 
Oxford than that of Mr. Bazely, as, vested in cap and gown, he 
stationed himself with his tracts to meet the motley crowd of under- 
graduates and visitors returning from the river on the evenings of the 
eights, or rose at the Union to deliver himself of an earnest remon- 
strance on the then vexed question of Sunday opening. Yet to-day 
there is probably not one undergraduate in twenty who, before the 
appearance of Mr. Hicks’s memoir, was acquainted even with his 
name. ‘This is, of course, partly the inevitable result of the rapid 
transition of Oxford generations, but it is also due in large measure to 
the lack of permanence consequent on Bazely’s own ecclesiastical 
position. During his later life he had separated himself so com- 
pletely from the Church of England, the only religious body which 
has been able to exercise a continuous influence over university life, 
that the memory of his work failed to embalm itself in any corporate 
tradition. There was in this an additional reason for this memoir, 
although the interest attaching to the personality of its subject was 
justification enough in itself. Mr. Hicks’s task—the biography by a 
Churchman of a Churchman turned Presbyterian—was a specially 
delicate one ; but he has surmounted its difficulties with consummate 
tact, neither simulating an agreement which he could not feel, nor yet 
allowing his own dissent to obtrude itself on the portrait of his friend’s 
life and ministry. 

Any book that deals with Oxford must have much to interest ; but 
the history of the conscientiously microscopic scruples which marred 
Bazely’s usefulness by separating him from the Church is also pro- 
foundly sad. For Bazely was indeed a Calvinist, but it was not on 
that ground that he considered himself inadmissible for the ministry 
of the Church of England. He laid stress, it is true, rather on Pres- 
byterian than on Episcopal transmission, but he held strongly to the 
Apostolic succession. Schism as schism, and its practical outcome 
in modern nonconformity, were utterly distasteful to him. The objec- 
tions which did constantly harass him, and for which he was ultimately 
content to rend the unity of the Church and to separate himself from the 
Communion of his birth, his friendships, and his Oxford associations, 
were the use of instrumental music, and the employment of hymnody 
other than the Psalms! It is strange that a man of ability could have 
persuaded himself into believing that the principle ‘ Quod Scriptura 
non iubet vetat’ could be made an exhaustive guide to the minutest 
ritual details. 

R2 
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And he was scarcely fully at home even in his new surroundings. 
The Established Church of Scotland is (to her honour) especially 
anxious to avoid proselytizing in England, and Bazely met with scant 
support in his attempt to form a congregation where there were so 
few resident Scotchmen as in Oxford. Even the very principles for 
which he had sacrificed so much were themselves in process of being 
sacrificed by his co-religionists. An attractive glimpse is afforded us 
of the strong current setting in that Church towards the Church of 
England, a tendency which Bazely of course was only consistent in 
doing his best to resist. One only wonders why he did not rather 
join the Free Church, whose practice was evidently far more congenial 
to him ; probably it was because of his preference for the principle of 
Establishment. 

But, whatever we may think of Bazely’s creed, no one can refuse 
a tribute of admiration to his work. Indeed, personal influence was 
by far his most marked characteristic. As a theologian his gifts do 
not strike us as having been of a very high order, but as an evangelist 
he must have been nearly unrivalled. Yet even here the special 
developments of his self-devotion, his racecourse experiences, his 
tract distributions and open-air preachings, were somewhat alien to 
the soberer spirit of the Church of England, and would have formed 
of themselves an insuperable obstacle to the exercise of any general 
influence over the body of undergraduates. But his was not in any 
case a force to sway great masses of men ; it was in individual cases 
that his power over souls was supreme and unique, and it is the record 
of that power which constitutes the attraction of this memoir. 


Memoir of Lieutenant Rudolph de Lisle, R.N., of the Royai Naval 
Brigade of the Upper Nile... By the Rev. H. N. OxENHAM. 
(London: Chapman and Hall, 1886.) 


‘A peEvouT soldier, of them that waited on the Lord continually.’ 
This might well be the motto of this extremely touching Memoir. 
Rudolph de Lisle belonged to one of the oldest Roman Catholic 
families of England. He was descended on his father’s side from 
Fitzazor, a Norman knight, who came over with William the Con- 
queror, and received a grant of land in the Isle of Wight, which 
remained in the family until the beginning of the century. Hence 
the name de Lisle, de Insula. His mother was a Clifford of Here- 
fordshire. Rudolph was the eighth son and fourteenth child of 
Ambrose de Lisle, of Grace-Dieu in Leicestershire. Born in 1853, 
after various school experiences he went on board the ‘Britannia’ in 
May 1867. In 1868 he joined the ‘Victory,’ and from then until 
almost the end he lived a sailor’s life, cruising about the world, 
sometimes with the flying squadron in South America and the Pacific, 
sometimes with the Mediterranean fleet. We can only refer to the 
few bright records of his pure and happy boyhood. His brother 
Everard had been shot down in the streets of Delhi, just three days 
after he had earned the Victoria Cross while storming the Water 
Bastion, and it was Rudolph’s ambition from his earliest days to 
follow his example. But the atmosphere of his home was also religious. 
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Regularly every day in the chapel at Grace-Dieu mass was sung, and 
on the feasts of Corpus Christi and the Invention of the Cross a 
procession wound through the woods up to the Calvary and the 
Chapel of our Lady. His father had written devotional manuals, but 
it was to the teaching of his mother and his affection for her that 
Rudolph owed his religious strength and earnestness of character. 

We have seldom read any letters with greater pleasure than those 
he wrote from his various foreign stations. He was full of interest in 
everything he saw, always ready for any adventure. There were few 
difficult mountains he came near that he did not climb, few stations 
where he had not shot. (His exploits among the snipe at Beshika 
Bay gained him the title of the ‘demon of the marsh.’) Wherever he 
went, too, he was popular, always bright and cheerful in society, very 
fond of children. Once in South America, when detained by the 
train breaking down for two hours, he found an American lady and 
her daughters at an hotel. Immediately he introduced himself, and 
organized a dance at the unearthly hour (as he says) of 9 A.M. But after 
all there are many British sailors who are brave, cheerful, and popular. 
What distinguished Rudolph was the depth and earnestness of his 
religious convictions. He had a firm belief in the truth of his ancestral 
religion, and never neglected to attend its ordinances when he had an 
opportunity. Often the only Roman Catholic officer on the ship, he 
always took charge of the sailors of his own religion, obtained leave 
to take them on shore if possible, and, if not, read the prayers of the 
Mass to them himself. Once, when a French man-of-war was 
stationed near, he obtained leave to take his men on board to hear 
Mass. He was himself entertained in the cabin of the officers, and 
when the time for the service had come he was the only person 
present who got up to go (all the French officers were nominal 
Roman Catholics). Without any hesitation he left them and went to 
the service. After a little time one of those he had left ‘slunk in’ ; 
the next Sunday, two or three came ; the Sunday after, they all came 
from the beginning. 

We have said enough to show that Rudolph was a manly British 
officer, with warm home affections ; the duties of his profession he 
never neglected ; his religious duties he showed an absolute deter- 
mination to fulfil, perfectly regardless of the good or evil report of 
his neighbours. We must pass at once to the end. 

He was sent up the Nile with the Naval Brigade in 1884, first to 
drag the boats over the cataracts, then on to the front. He took part 
in the terrible march across the desert, and was killed at Abu Klea, 
when the square was broken. He died, as his ancestor had died in 
the Crusades and his brother had died at Delhi, fighting for his 
country and religion against the hereditary enemies of Christianity. 
We hope that there will be few homes in England where this Life of 
a hero, who lived a vigorous, useful life, and died a soldier’s death, 
and who in no place was ashamed of his religion, will not find a 
welcome. 

The only duty that remains to us is to express our thanks to those 
who have allowed this book to be published, and to Mr. Oxenham 
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for the way in which he has done his work, Perhaps we might suggest 
that it would have been better if he had omitted his own views on 
vivisection (p. 98), which, however excellent he may think them, are 
rather out of place. We may also notice a curious misprint (p. 
154): ‘We are going up with men, and are going to try and drag 
the boats (1,100 feet long) over the cataract.’ We imagine the boats 
were not a quarter of a mile long. 


The English Historical Review. Edited by the Rev. MANDELL 
CREIGHTON. Nos. 1-3. (London: Longmans, 1886.) 


WHEN we hear that a new Review has come forward to add to the 
litter which cumbers our library tables, we begin to feel like Juvenal 
among the poetasters of his day. Are there not enough already? 
Do we not grow weary at the sight of the Contemporary or of the ine- 
teenth Century? We hasten to assure our readers that the Astorical 
Review is not another ‘ Magazine of general interest.’ It is an organ 
of historical students, by which they may communicate with one 
another and with the general reader. Anyone who attempts in the 
present day to combine a wide with a minute knowledge of history 
finds that the great mass of materials and the large number of special 
studies he has to master present most formidable difficulties. The 
ordinary cultivated reader becomes bewildered when he hears of new 
theories and discoveries which have overturned all his most cherished 
ideas. ‘There is quite a smallarmy of students criticising documents, 
editing original authorities, proving unsuspected writings to be for- 
geries, and writings which were universally condemned, to be quite 
genuine. A Magazine which will form a means of communication 
between these various classes ought certainly to be welcomed, and 
still more when it comes into the world with the authority of such a 
host of well-known names. Its editor is recognised as combining 
several of the qualities necessary for an historian—a_ philosophic 
grasp of general principles, a knowledge both wide and accurate, 
broad sympathies, and great industry. His name is a guarantee that 
the publication will be conducted on principles of great fairness, and 
he is supported by almost every leading historian of the country. 
Unless we are mistaken, the Review has to meet the wants of two 
different classes of readers. In the first place, it is an organ of the 
special student. In this capacity, it gives very full classified lists of 
the works which have appeared in all the various branches of history, 
and of the more important papers and articles in the magazines which 
are showered down upon us. These—which are, we believe, mainly 
due to the industry of the sub-editor, Dr. Lane Poole—rival in com- 
pleteness anything we have seen in German periodicals. We should 
only like to make one or two suggestions : one is that the list of 
magazine articles should be classified according to subjects—it would 
not add much to the editor’s trouble, and would certainly be a great 
convenience for reference—and when possible that a line or so be 
added describing the scope and character of the article ; another is that 
from time to time we should be given short reports, summing up the 
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work which has been done ona given period or subject, and estimating 
its value. 

If we turn to the reviews we shall find that the names they bear 
are a guarantee for their excellence. No one can doubt, for exam- 
ple, that a book on the Civil War will be adequately and fairly treated 
by Prof. Gardiner, or one on American history by Mr. Doyle. 
Amongst other writers we notice Prof. Sidgwick, Canon Driver, Prof. 
Seeley, Prof. Bryce. Another interesting feature is a section devoted 
to unpublished documents, and notes on somewhat technical points. 
We all know—to take a single example—how almost every family 
possesses one or two letters or documents, and a place where these 
can be made accessible is most valuable. 

Of course the great bulk of the Review is devoted to the Articles, 
and it is on these that its general success will depend. ‘The first 
number started with a most brilliant collection of names. Lord 
Acton in an article on ‘German Schools of History,’ gave the world 
an insight into the almost superhuman knowledge with which he has 
always been credited. We really think that it is greater than our utmost 
expectations. Perhaps we might be allowed to suggest that he should 
enable an ignorant world to enjoy a little more of the stores he has 
amassed, and that he should make some allowance for the incapacity 
of an ordinary mortal, and not suppose when he is writing about an 
obscure German historian that he is dealing with a subject so well 
known as to be barely worth mentioning, except by allusions. Prof. 
Freeman has found in the tyrants of Gaul and Britain from A.D. 406 
to A.D. 411 a subject which admirably suits him. Most historians 
have neglected it as unimportant, so he asserts with great emphasis 
that ‘in these five years the foundations of the modern world were 
laid’ (No. i. p. 85). The Provost of Oriel does more in ten pages 
towards solving the Homeric question than a hundred German mono- 
graphs. Prof. Seeley throws new light upon the foreign policy of the 
last century, and an anonymous writer illustrates the Greville Memoirs 
from unpublished documents. The high standard of names is not 
kept up in the next two numbers, but we doubt if the interest is less. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting articles is an investigation by Mr. 
Gairdner on the death of Amy Robsart, for the light which it throws 
on the use made by Mr. Froude of documents. ‘The latter writer had 
succeeded in deducing from some MSS. preserved at Hatfield exactly 
the opposite conclusion to that at which Mr. Gairdner arrived. We 
really wish he had devoted his life to writing legends of the saints, 
when we might have enjoyed his inimitable style, and need never 
have troubled ourselves about the truth of his facts. 

We naturally ask, in conclusion, what position is the attitude of 
the Review towards ecclesiastical history, and here we think the editor 
lays down a good general rule : 


** History ... occupies herself with theology or metaphysics or natural 
science, not as independent branches of inquiry, but only in their bearings 
on the acts of men. . . . An article setting forth the views of Aquinas or 
Occam on the relation of the civil to the ecclesiastical power might be 
accepted, while one dealing with the metaphysics or theology of those 
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thinkers would be deemed unsuitable. It need scarcely be added that 
we should draw no distinction . . . (subject to the above limitation as to 
theology) between civil and ecclesiastical history’ (Prefatory Note, pp. 3, 4). 


No important Article has appeared yet on ecclesiastical history, 
but such reviews as we have read have been marked by a fair and 
historical tone. The writers have confined themselves to treating 
the questions in a purely historical light. Anyone interested in 
ecclesiastical history will find the list of works given and the analysis 
of contents of magazines useful and exhaustive. 

We can only give our best wishes to this new Review. It has 
two duties to fulfil: in the first place it must make its apparatus 
for the student as complete as possible, and, secondly, its editors must 
remember that we want construction as well as criticism. Some 
historians and investigators devote so much time to the criticism of 
sources that we begin to doubt sometimes whether they remember 
that such criticism is valueless, except to prepare the way. The 
world in general wants to be told what did happen as well as what 
did not. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen. 
Vol. VII. Brown-Burthogge. (London : Smith, Elder and Co., 
1886.) 


THE editor and the public are to be congratulated on this somewhat 
monumental undertaking having reached its seventh volume and 
the second letter of the alphabet, but can we say the same of the 
reviewer? After six volumes have appeared in succession, has not 
everything been said that can be said? ‘It contains more names than 
any similar undertaking’ (are there not in this volume fifty-six persons 
of the name of Brown and forty-five of the name of Browne?) ‘The 
general level of excellence is high, but of course there must be some 
exceptions.’ ‘The articles by the editor himself are quite the model 
of what such articles should be.’ We may add that, in spite of the 
fact that these remarks have appeared so often before, they are, so far 
as we can judge, true. 

If we consider what purposes a book like this is to fulfil, we shall 
find that probably most persons will use it to find out something 
about somewhat obscure persons, and to be directed to further and 
fuller sources of information. ‘That is to say, the dictionary must be 
as complete as possible : it is far more important to have numerous 
entries than long ones, as no one will be likely to come to a publica- 
tion of this sort for an elaborate life of Burns or Burke ; and, secondly, 
the bibliography and the references to authorities must be full and 
accurate. We have tested this volume, as far as we are able, in both 
directions, and have on the whole found it adequate. In some cases 
we have been surprised at its completeness, and we rather doubt 
whether Colonel Burnaby and other contemporaries of our own 
deserve quite such long notices. In bibliography the work is also 
on the whole very good, but there are some exceptions. For instance 
the life of John Brown, the author of Hore Subsecive and Rab and 
his Friends, is really a model of what an article in this dictionary should 
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not be. It is very pleasantly written, and the author gives us an 
interesting account of his character, &c., but there is a terrible paucity 
of facts, and, worst of all, there is no list of the writer’s smaller works 
(in fact of none but the two which everyone knows he wrote), and no 
reference to authorities for his life. At least we might have had the 
dates of the obituary notices in the newspapers ; probably also refer- 
ences to him would be found in published memoirs and biographies 
of those who met him. Again, the usefulness of the article on 
Buchanan the Scholar would be much increased by a list at the end 
of at any rate his principal works. Would it not be advisable for 
the editor to lay down certain rules on this point? 

There are several important articles on prominent ecclesiastics, 
which, as far as we can see, with some few exceptions, are well treated. 
We do not agree, for example, with the views of the author of the life 
of Burnet, but he has not exceeded the duty, or at any rate the licence, 
of a biographer. Generally speaking, for the ecclesiastical historian 
of England this work ought to be particularly valuable, especially for 
the last two centuries. All prominent, and many obscure, divines are 
chronicled, and a large amount of information may be gained about 
Nonconformist theology and writings. By a strange freak of the 
alphabet, Robert Burns finds himself embedded in quite a nest of 
forgotten theologians. 


Epochs of Church History. Edited by the Rev. MANDELL 
CREIGHTON, M.A. 
1. History of the Reformation in England. By GrEorGE G. PERRY, 
M.A., Canon of Lincoln. (London: Longmans, 1886.) 
2. The English Church in other Lands, or the Spiritual Expansion of 
England. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A., Prebendary of 
S. Paul’s. (London: Longmans, 1886.) 


1. WE must own we experienced a feeling of altoyether unexpected 
pleasure when we saw a few days ago an announcement to the effect 
that two more volumes of Prof. Creighton’s History of the Papacy 
were shortly to come out. If he is able to do all the miscellaneous 
literary work which he undertakes without interfering with his more 
important substantive labours, we are not disposed to quarrel with 
him, and certainly admire his vigour and industry. 

As ‘handbooks,’ ‘manuals,’ and ‘ epochs’ seem to be the really 
popular form of literature in the present day, it is a good thing that 
Church History too should be brought within the reach of those who 
prefer to take their knowledge in the form of pills. For our own 
part we must confess that there are very few handbooks which we 
read without discomfort. ‘This series is headed by a history of the 
Reformation in England, by Canon Perry, decidedly a meritorious 
production. He gives, for the most part, a very clear history of the 
period, from a very sound, if occasionally rather narrow, Anglican 
platform. His work is not too much encumbered with dates and 
names, and he has found room for a considerable number of extracts 
from the documents of the period, which raise his work to a higher 
level of excellence than many other handbooks. We are not quite 
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certain that he begins very well ; he plunges rather too suddenly into 
the middle of affairs in Henry VIII.’s reign, and refers somewhat too 
vaguely to the Divorce. Moreover, he never condescends to tell his 
readers the name of the Pope connected with the early disputes of 
Henry, and has actually managed to write a history of the Reforma- 
tion almost ignoring the existence and politics of the Papal court. 
The beginner, too, for whom such works are, we suppose, intended, 
might be a little grateful for a short paragraph or so describing the 
different religious schools of the Continent. We really doubt whether 
the reader-of such a book as this will know the main distinctions be- 
tween Luther and Calvin, and the information required might have 
been given him in a very short space. In his estimates of character 
we cannot altogether acquit Canon Perry of being guided by his 
theological propensities. He is far too inclined to pass over the 
tyranny of Henry VIII. and to lay undue influence on that of Mary, 
and he shows rather more affection than we are inclined to feel for 
Edward VI. However, on the whole the book is a good one, and 
will teach anyone the main facts of the history without giving him 
much he will have to unlearn, but we fear without any distinct 
realization that he is dealing with the history of living men and not 
theological dummies. 

2. The other book belonging to this series is one of much greater 
interest, not because of the greater literary merits of the author— 
which Mr. Tucker would, we are sure, be the first to disclaim—but 
because of the novelty of the subject. We have had plenty of lives 
of Colonial bishops, and no lack of missionary reports, but this is 
almost the first attempt to write a connected history of the work of 
the English Church abroad. 

On the whole the book is a decided sucess. Mr. Tucker’s position 
as secretary of the S.P.G. has given him access to exceptional sources 
of information, and a familiarity with his subject, which is shown in 
every line that he writes. Asa pioneer, with no previous historian but 
Anderson, whose work only comes up to the end of the last century, 
he has had to collect his materials from many different sources, and 
at times it savours of the ‘reports’ to which it largely owes its origin. 
There is one defect which Mr. Tucker shares with many other writers 
of small compendiums, and that is a portentous love of dates. We 
are often inclined to suspect that the way in which these works are 
constructed—and we do not say it is altogether a bad way—is by the 
writer making an analysis or chronological table for his own guidance, 
and then writing it out in paragraph form. There is probably also a 
delusion current that a multitude of dates gives clearness. This is 
very far from the case. Their chief result is to produce a feeling of 
bewilderment and repulsion, except to the strongest mental digestion, 
and amongst so many none are remembered. What the writer of a 
handbook ought to do is to bring out with emphasis all the zmportant 
dates and events, and then banish the remainder to an appendix or 
chronological table. We need give no definite reference ; almost 
any page at which the reader likes to open will furnish illustrations. 
But apart from this, the work is very well done, and the book con- 
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tains much of the highest value. There has been deplorable failure 
in the missionary work of the Church (and so there was, let us re- 
member, in the Early Church), but there has also been considerable 
success, and in this book the reader may be introduced to men who 
have expended great gifts in missionary and religious efforts. There 
have been few characters more saintly than was Bishop Feild, few with 
greater gifts of language or greater enterprise than Bishop Selwyn, 
aye! and there have been few deaths more heroic than that of Bishop 
Patterson. The details in many cases are full of interest, and the 
student of Church History could find strange coincidences between 
the missionary enterprise of the present and the past. Often, the 
sudden revelation of the doctrines of Christianity seems more than 
the undeveloped minds of the people are able to bear, and we have 
those strange outbursts of enthusiasm, of mental excitement, and the 
inevitable reaction and relapse, which have so often accompanied the 
spiritual growth of a nation. There is something very old as well as 
very new in such attempts at religious eclecticism as the Brahmo- 
Somaj, or the still more wild superstitions of the Pai-Mairire. The 
wild Maori fanatic who declared himself the angel Gabriel, who 
mingled together Romanism, Wesleyanism, and Mohammedanism, 
who taught his followers to bark like dogs, and to propagate their 
faith by the sword, has had many parallels among the strange sects 
of the Eastern Church. 

There are several practical lessons which may be drawn from this 
history. And the first is the immense importance which is, we are 
glad to see, being gradually recognized, of Episcopacy. Itis difficult 
to realize the disastrous results in America of the want of an Epi- 
scopate in the last century. The progress of the Church in the 
present day is very much hindered in India by the Acts of Parlia- 
ment which restrain the actions of the Episcopacy. The reason is very 
obvious. A bishop becomes the centre of new life, he is generally a 
man of greater ability than the ordinary missionary, he can ordain 
clergy, and create a local Church which can develop itself. 

And, secondly, that it is our duty in the development of the 
Church to combine the highest amount of local independence with 
the most complete recognition of Catholic unity. The problem for 
the Church is the same as that for the empire, but in the case of the 
Church the existence of the Episcopacy is the best solution. Unity 
must be gained by the proper development of the synodal action of 
the Church ; local independence by recognizing that each diocese 
and province must develop on its own lines, unfettered by English 
Acts of Parliament, and the peculiar customs which suit the English 
climate, and manners, and habits of thought. This is a lesson which 
seems to be forgotten just now in Natal. 

We have read Mr. Tucker’s book with great interest ; we are glad 
to see that its original character has gained it recognition in at least 
one Continental periodical, and we hope that it may meet with suffi- 
cient success to encourage him to write a larger (but not too large a) 
book on the same subject. If he does, we hope he may include 
some account of Nonconformist work, about which correct informa 
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tion is difficult to obtain, and such contradictory reports are current, 
and will give us (but in an appendix) full chronological details and 
statistics. 


The Clothes of Religion. A Reply to Popular Positivism. By Wit- 
FRED WaRD. (London: Burns and Oates, 1886.) 


WE think that Mr. Ward has done well to republish the essays on 
Positivism which he contributed to the ‘quadrangular duel.’ Most 
of our readers will remember how out of a personal dispute between 
two well-known philosophers, a controversy arose in which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer bid us fall down and worship the Unknowable 
(with a capital U), and Mr. Frederic Harrison bid us thrill with reve- 
rence and awe at the name Humanity (with a big H), and how Sir 
James Stephen told us that religion was a delusion both worthless 
and impossible, which no sensible man need trouble himself about, 
and how Mr. Wilfred Ward, who is the most conspicuous Roman 
Catholic apologist in the magazines, proved to the satisfaction of 
most people that at any rate the Unknowable and Humanity were 
very hollow idols when stripped of the rhetorical and philosophical 
tinsel in which they were arrayed. 

The two essays which he contributed to the controversy, and 
which are now republished, are really models of what such essays 
should be. ‘They do not contain much deep thought, but then the 
subject does not demand it ; they, however, are very pleasantly written, 
and eminently readable ; they are amusing without being flippant, and 
they hit hard without a spark of uncharitableness. His main prin- 
ciple is that the essence of religion lies in the faith and belief which 
form its basis; strip away these, and we have only the clothes left. 
‘ Brotherly love, the improvement, moral, mental, and material of 
our fellow-men, Self-Sacrifice for the general good, Devotion to an 
Ideal’ (p. 41)—these are the clothes of religion which the Positivists 
have appropriated, and which are clearly valueless without the religion 
that inspires them. Will a man who is not prevented from beating 
his wife by love for her, the concrete representative of Humanity, 
be prevented by reverence for the abstract Humanity. Can we 
console a mother mourning for her dead son by the maxim, ‘ Think 
on Humanity,’ or by telling her ‘he has joined the choir invisible,’ 
or ‘that bench which he made, that useful table, keep him more 
with you than ever’ (p. 64). 

In fact, Mr. Ward proves very plainly that Positivism as a reli- 
gion is, to use a word which has unfortunately gone out of fashion 
with Carlyle, ‘humbug.’ But the work was really very easy. After 
all, it is a practical question: Will the Unknowable and Humanity 
satisfy the religious aspirations of mankind? And the answer is they 
have not done so. Whatever success they may have had in philosophy, 
they have had none in religion, and the real labour of the Christian 
apologist should be directed against the frivolous trifler, the man of 
the world, who has come to the conclusion that to a person of intellect, 
with a good digestion and plenty of occupation and cigarettes, religion 
is a thing which may be ignored, and against the negative philosophy 
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which lies at the base of Agnosticism and Positivism, and which is 
the really formidable part of the system. It is easy, we say, to show 
that Positivism and Agnosticism cannot create a religion, but to defend 
Christianity against their attacks requires greater philosophic powers. 
IL- We have not seen in Mr. Wilfred Ward’s works the same philosophic 
skill which enabled his father to lead the assault on the old sensation- 
alism of Mill, but he is admirably adapted to become the popularizer 


ent, 
and 


on ° “ 
‘ost of the more recent attacks on the logic and metaphysics of Evolution. 
cen Communings of a Day, held with Masters of Public Schools, in the 
Mr. Chapel of Winchester College, Jan. 1886. By Epwarp Wuite, 
ble Archbishop of Canterbury. (London: Griffith, Farran and 
Siz Co. ; Winchester: Warren and Son.) 

a In this little book the Archbishop has published six Addresses 
wut delivered to schoolmasters at Winchester, who met together last 
on winter for a quiet day. Coming from one who is both a theologian 


of and a schoolmaster, they are in many ways admirably adapted for 
their purpose, but, like all Archbishop Benson’s works, they are 


oe marred by the extraordinary style in which he writes. It sometimes 
seems as if language was meant with him to conceal thought and not 
nd to reveal it (for thought it certainly does conceal). For our own part, 
ays we rather prefer this somewhat affected, but epigrammatic style, to the 
the more fluent commonplaces of many theologians. We can certainly 
en, promise anyone who takes the trouble to understand these lectures, 
nd that they will be repaid, but we must warn him that, as in the case 
in- of Browning’s poems, there is a good deal of difficulty at first. 
ich The importance of these lectures is that Archbishop Benson 
oft. recognizes the two almost contradictory truths: that boys must be 
of left alone, and that at the same time the position of the master gives 
an him great responsibilities. cs 
sts ‘Many foreign systems, both religious and secular, have made 
on the mistake (of trying to impress a system on their pupils). We call 
ng the results morbid. Our greatest teachers have sought to unfold, not 
ty to remodel ’(p. 20). How, then, is the difficulty to be avoided? By the 
oo unconscious influence of the character of the master. ‘Great as the 
nk effect ona school is of knowledge, critical power, literary or scientific 
ba! conscience, out-of-door sympathies, other gifts, it is Aersonal character 
se which is the moulding power’ (p. 62). 


It is, then, the duty of every teacher and master to apply himself 
a5 consciously to the formation of his character—the incidents of life, 
the cares of a profession, will prevent morbid self-consciousness, but 
these will not provide the real strength. ‘Whatever be the discipline 
ity which our position or profession provides for us, there is still left 
ey much of the character unsubject to any such natural discipline, able 
ny to be dealt with only by the decision which will lay down rules for 
aa itself of study, of meditation, of prayer, of self-denial, of some work 
of which is not forced on us ; which even amid the demands of exacting, 
thoughtful work, will insist on finding every day a period “to commune 


on 
ter 


Cc ° ° . 
= with our own hearts, and in our chamber, and be still.” They may 
hy be far enough from the reading the cause and secret of it, but no eye 
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of equal or of subject will then miss the fact that there zs a power’ 
(p. 64). 

We heartily commend this book for the quiet reading of all in a 
position of responsibility ; they will find the difficulties of expression 
stimulate rather than stifle thought. 


Lectures on Church Doctrine. By Rev. V. H. Stanton, Rev. the 
Hon. A. T. Lyrre.ton, Rey. F. Watson, Rev. A. J. Watson, 
Rev. A. T. Mason, and Rev. T. W. Hicks. (Cambridge : 
Spalding ; London: W. Kent and Co.) 


Tuis little book consists of a series of lectures which were delivered 
in Cambridge by a number of college tutors, and are meant to meet 
the ordinary objections to different points in Church doctrine which 
are current among thinking people. They are not intended to 
be elaborate logical defences or carefully-worded expositions of 
difficult points, but they take the broad view of the utility, the mean- 
ing, the practical import of the questions which they discuss. Now- 
adays amongst a large number of people the intellectual interest in 
truth is entirely merged in the practical question of utility. Dogmas 
seem to have no meaning, and therefore their truth is not a question 
that arises. 

The five lectures are devoted to the question of the Church, the 
value of Dogmatic Religion, Sacramental Grace, Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, and the Real Presence. Of these the two first and the fourth 
seem to us to be the best. They are quite free from conventional 
language, and just touch on the difficulties which are felt. The third, 
on Sacramental Grace, is perhaps a little too long, and in some places 
the language is a mere repetition of theological commonplaces—just 
the fault which is to be avoided with people who think all theological 
language commonplace. Many clergymen who have a fairly educated 
congregation would find these lectures very useful. They are pub- 
lished separately, or together only amount to 1s. We hope the series 
may be continued. 


The Dublin Review, April-July, 1886. (London: Burns and 
Oates.) 


Our readers know what to expect and what not to expect in the 
Dublin Review, so it is our duty merely to draw attention to articles 
of interest. In the April number the Rev. H. Hayman reviews 
Jowett’s Politics of Aristotle not very favourably. He considers that 
‘the scholarship (in the technical sense) is below the mark to which 
the Oxford Chair has accustomed us,’ and somewhat regrets the 
way in which general culture is taking the place of old-fashioned 
scholarship. ‘The most interesting article is one on the Letters of the 
Popes, by the Bishop of Newport and Menevia, in which he gives a 
life of the veteran scholar Cardinal Pitra, and a review of his latest 
work, Analecta Novissima: Spicilegit Solismensis altera continuatio. 
His industry, his activity, and perseverapce have been marvellous, and 
make him worthy of being classed with the great Benedictines of the 
past, under whose ponderous tomes the shelves of our libraries still 
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groan. Even the study of two numbers of the Dudlin Review makes 
us wish that the Roman Church produced more men like him. The 
remaining articles do not call for much notice. There is a short 
account of the Patriarch of the ‘ active orders,’ Peter Fourier, ‘at 
whose shrine miracles are still worked,’ and a ‘ Symposium’ on Home 
Rule, besides other articles. In the July number there is little of 
interest. Dr. Barry writes on the progress of Nihilism, Mr. W.S. Lilly 
contributes some remarks upon Father Amherst’s story of Catholic 
Emancipation, and there are some rather wild speculations about 
Plato’s At/antis. Senator L. G. Power gives the Canadian opinion 
on Home Rule—z.e. his own. He is strongly in favour of it, being 
the seconder, in the Upper House, of the Address to the Queen 
carried in the Dominion Parliament. 


The Monthly Interpreter. Edited by the Rev. JosepH S. Exatt, M.A. 
January to September, 1886. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 


WE cannot say that we have been particularly interested in the 
articles of the Monthly Interpreter which we have read; most of them 
seem to be either fragments of sermons, which would have been not 
out of place in the pulpit, or portions of lessons suitable for pupil 
teachers or for an intelligent Bible class. We naturally turned to 
Professor Sayce’s articles on the ‘Old Testament in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries,’ and found that he had collected together rather a 
heterogeneous mass of facts, such as ‘ Gen. xii. 15. Pharaoh is the 
Egyptian Per-aa, “the great house,” a title of the Egyptian kings 
similar to that of the Sublime Porte, or of the Mikado of Japan (from 
mt, great, and kado, gate). Northern Egypt was probably at this 
time under the rule of the Hyksos princes, who came from Asia, 
and seem to have been of the Semitic race.’ We think this is a fair 
specimen. Canon Rawlinson on Isaiah seems chiefly to reproduce 
Ewald. There are also articles by Professor Cheyne, Professor Mil- 
ligan, Dr. Payne-Smith, and other well-known names, and we have 
read with considerable interest some articles by the Rev. E. Johnson 
on ‘Christianity and the Mysteries.’ A good deal of the work 
shows thought and appreciation, but we cannot say that it possesses 
much originality. This magazine is probably admirably adapted to 
be of assistance in writing sermons, but does not contain much that 
will interest either the scholar or the general reader. 


The Foreign Church Chronicle and Review, September, 1886. 
(London : Rivingtons.) 


WE do not quite know what Mr. Meyrick’s views on the ‘ Methods of 
the Neo-Eucharistical System’ have to do with our relations with 
foreign Churches, or whether they are likely particularly to promote the 
reunion of Christendom, but four letters of his addressed to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of England have appeared in the last number of 
The Foreign Church Chronicle. One of these, dealing with ourselves, 
we have already noticed ; of the second we need not say much. We 
have stated our case, and are quite ready to leave it in the hands of 
our readers. Weneed only mention that Mr. Meyrick, without adding 
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any more facts, accuses us (1) of Zgnoratto elenchi in two cases ; (2) of 
Unproved assertions ; (3) of Lnexact quotations ; (4) of Untenable ex- 
cuse ; (5) of Ungractous acknowledgement of error ; (6) of Lrrelevant 
interrogation. ‘This seems a formidable indictment, but whether we 
are guilty of any of the counts it contains, others must judge. 

The remaining articles do not call for much notice ; two are 
reprinted from the Churchman (New York), a third is translated from 
the A/thatholischer Bote. ‘There is an account of the late Professor 
Michelis and of Monsignore Renier, and also papers on Italy and 
the Maronites. The notices seem tainted with what Epiphanius 
would have called the Anti- Neo-Eucharistical heresy. 


The London Diocesan Magazine, Nos. 1.-V. (London : Griffith, 
Farran and Co., 1886.) 


WE have received the first five numbers of the new London Diocesan 
Magazine. We cannot say that it is likely to prove very interesting, 
but such a publication will be of immense use in the organization of 
a large diocese. We know that there is often a considerable difficulty 
in making local magazines a pecuniary success, so we hope that our 
London readers will do what they can to increase its circulation, both 
by taking it in themselves and recommending it to others. The new 
Magazine is officially connected with many of the principal diocesan 
institutions, and forms a medium of communication between the 
bishop and his diocese. We would suggest that it might be made 
more interesting if some space was set apart to the Church news of the 
different parishes in the diocese, and if parochial reports and statis- 
tics appeared in it. Also, it might with advantage contain notices of 
forthcoming Church festivals and special sermons. 


Theologiscthe Literaturzeitung, July, 1885, to August, 1886. (Leipzig : 
J. C. Heinrichs.) 


WE consider this publication a most remarkable instance of the 
mental activity of Germany. Dealing as it uniformly does with sub- 
jects of the most recondite interest, it keeps, and has for ten years 
kept, its hold on the attention and on the pockets of the public. It 
would be quite worth taking in, were it for nothing more than the very 
valuable list of new books (of all countries) on theology and cognate 
subjects ; and not only of books, but of articles in periodicals. 
A. Guthe calls attention to the first volume of what appears to be a 
very remarkable Geschichte des. Alterthums by E. Meyer. This first 
volume deals with the peoples and religions of the East, and is sub- 
jected to a searching criticism by Guthe, especially as to the relations 
existing between the Israelites and idolatrous nations. Creighton’s 
fHistory of the Papacy receives most favourable notice from Benrath. 
On the other hand Aubé’s Z’Zg/tse et ?Etat dans la seconde moitié du 
IT] Siecle receives a severe, and we hasten to add unmerited, casti- 
gation from A. Harnack. The same distinguished writer gives a highly 
appreciative notice of Swainson’s Greek Liturgies. ‘The next thing 
to do,’ says Harnack, ‘will be to write a liturgical and dogmatic com - 
mentary on these ancient Liturgies, and to make a Concordance of 
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their most important elements and phrases.’ No light task! The 
longest review of all, in the numbers before us, is that by Bilfinger on 
Ritschl’s Christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versohnung, which 
seems to be one of the most remarkable books which has appeared 
in Germany for many years on the Atonement, but sadly tainted with 
that wildness of speculation run mad which is inevitable with those who 
refuse to keep to Church lines. F. Loofs in reviewing the fifth volume 
of Mommsen’s Rémische Geschichte enters a protest against the way 
he either ignores Christianity, or only mentions it to make it the sub- 
ject of a sneer. We would call special attention (our space will not 
admit, of course, of doing more) to Schiirer’s review (in No. 22) of 
Holtzmann’s Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament, and to Neumann’s account (in the same number) of Zahn’s 
Supplementum Clementinum. In No. 28 is an interesting notice of 
the discovery and publication of a new ‘Codex Purpureus’ of the 
Gospels, which the reviewer, O. v. Gebhardt, considers ‘um vieles 
interessanter’ than the ‘ Codex Rossanensis.’ A. Harnack, in No. 26, 
is his own reviewer, z.¢. he gives an account of the general scope of 
his own Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, of which the first volume has 
just appeared. His marvellous energy is shown by the fact that in 
the present year he has also had occasion to give an account of three 
books of his which have just appeared on widely differing subjects— 
Das Ménchthum and Martin Luther—two short tracts, of which new 
editions have lately come out—and Die Quellen der sogenannten apos- 
tolischen Kirchenordnung. In this last his aim is to show that the 
documents on which the text, as we have it, is based were earlier than 
is generally supposed, and that they throw great light on the develop- 
ment of Church organization, and especially on the history of the 
minor orders. Every number also contains important reviews by 
him, and all his work is good. We do not indeed feel that he often 
says the last word on any point: he is a little too dogmatic ; but 
everything he writes adds something to the solution of the problem 
he is treating. Amongst new discoveries we may mention an account 
of the list of books of the Old and New Testament found by 
Momnsen in the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham, dating from the 
year 359, and an account of the investigations of a French critic, 
Batiffol, into the epistle of Theonas, a Christian Bishop, to the 
prepositus cubiculariorum, Lucian. This document, which was gene- 
rally ascribed to the reign of Diocletian, has always been quoted as 
quite genuine, and has been used to illustrate the temper of the 
Church at Alexandria and the position of Christians at the Imperial 
court, immediately before the outbreak of the persecution. Batiffol 
gives strong reasons for believing that it is the forgery of a seven- 
teenth-century humourist. No manuscript of it has been seen by 
any scholar ; D’Achery, who first published it in his Spicilegium (1675), 
is responsible also for other documents which had been forged by 
Jéréme Vignier (see ‘Les découvertes de Jérome Vignier,’ by J. 
Havet, in the Bibliothique de Ecole des Chartes, vol. 46, 1885, 
pp. 205-271), and no ancient writer quotes it. Externally, therefore, 
it has absolutely no evidence in its favour. We have not time to 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. XLV. S 
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go into the internal evidence against it, but need only mention 
that the quotations are said to come from the Vulgate. Batiffol’s 
arguments are accepted by Harnack, but with reservations, and they 
certainly seem very strong ; but how is it that no one had noticed 
these facts before? The Znglish Historical Review is warmly greeted 
by Harnack, who also, in summing up recent work on the A:éay)), 
especially commends the very valuable work of Taylor’s, Zhe Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, with Illustrations from the Talmud. In his 
review of Edersheim’s Life of Jesus the Messiah, Schiirer recognizes 
the great learning of the author, but characterizes him as one who 
is entirely undisturbed by critical scruples. 

As an instance of the cosmopolitan position which the review 
attempts to occupy, we may state that in this year notices of Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Dutch, Spanish, and Modern Greek books have 
appeared. We have only had space to mention some points which 
have struck us. We can safely say that this is the best single review 
we know for anyone who wishes to keep informed of what is being 
written on theological subjects throughout Europe. 


SERMONS. 


1. Sermons and Addresses delivered in America. By FREDERIC W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. 
With an Introduction by PuiLures Brooks, D.D. (London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1886.) 

2. Parochial Sermons, mostly preached at Brighstone. By GEORGE 
Moser Ly, D.C.L., late Bishop of Salisbury. (London : Riving- 
tons, 1886.) 

3. Sermons preached at Uppingham School. By the Rev. Epwarp 
TuHRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School, late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. (Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell, and Co., 1886.) 

4. Sermons preached in the Chapel of St. Stephen’s College, Annan- 
dale, N.Y. By Ropert B. Farrparrn, D.D., LL.D., Warden 
of the College. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1886.) 

5. Waterside Mission Sermons. First Series. By the Rev. H. J. 
Witmot Buxton. Third Edition. (London: Skeffington and 
Son, 1886.) 

6. Dangers and Duties of the Spiritual Life. Plain Sermons. By 
the Rev. C. E. Droucut, M.A. (Trin. Coll. Camb.), Curate of 
All Saints’, St. Kilda, Melbourne. (London: Skeffington and 
Son, 1886.) 

7. Simple Village Sermons for Church Seasons. By the Rev. Ep- 
MUND FowLe. (London: Skeffington and Son, 1885.) 

8. Zhe Contemporary Pulpit. Vol. V. January-June, 1886. (Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, and Co., 1886.) 

9. Short Sermons. By Henry Harris, B.D. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (London: Henry Frowde, 1886.) 

10. Parish Teachings. Second Series. ‘The Lord’s Prayer,’ and 
other Sermons. By the Rev. T. T. Carrer. (London: 
J. Masters and Co., 1886.) 
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In his Introduction to the first of the volumes of Sermons which we 
have here grouped together Dr. Phillips Brooks remarks that the Sermon 
‘is at once the most universal and the most personal of all forms of 
address. It must speak eternal truths—truths true for all men in all 
times—or it is too local and narrow. It must also speak directly to 
the men to whom it is addressed, or it becomes too vague.’ This 
combination of a general and a special character goes far to account 
for the hold which Sermons retain on the attention of the public. 
Addressed, as they are, to all sorts and conditions of men, on topics 
of universal interest, each reader is sure to find something which fits 
his own special needs, either in words of comfort or of rebuke. 

1. In Archdeacon Farrar’s volume we know beforehand what we 
shall find, and we are not disappointed. Perfervid rhetoric, constant 
quotations of scraps of poetry—we counted as many as one hundred, 
but had no patience to go on—denunciations shriek and shrill 
against ceremonial observances, orthodoxy, and alcoholic drinks, a 
certain want of repose, of light and shade, suggesting, it might be 
thought, some little want of balance of mind and of sobriety of 
judgment,—such are the characteristics of this, as of all Archdeacon 
Farrar’s volumes. ‘ You will hear nothing from me,’ he says (p. 155), 
‘to gratify the itching ear ; nothing but the plainest truths of God in 
the simplest language of men.’ What must the venerable Archdeacon 
become when he uses language other than ‘simple’! With all these 
defects, however, it is impossible not to recognize a certain degree of 
power in these sermons. ‘The intensity of feeling and the earnestness 
of conviction displayed in them are to some extent contagious. The 
sermons on ‘Awakenment,’ on the ‘ Lost Sheep,’ on ‘Keep the 
Commandments,’ on ‘ The Work of the Few and of the Many,’ and 
on ‘ The Ideals of Nations,’ may have produced at the time a very 
striking effect. But it is the misfortune of the effervescent school of 
preachers that the ‘fizz’ goes off. Fire warms, but fireworks only 
_— and when they go out, what do they leave behind? 

To turn from Archdeacon Farrar to the Parochial Sermons of 
Dr. lau teue seven in number—is to leave the side of a 
shallow, babbling brook for the calm deep waters of a quiet land- 
locked bay. They form a second series of the Plain Sermons 
preached at Brighstone, previously published, with the addition of 
three preached at Chester and two at Salisbury Cathedral and one in 
the College Chapel at Winchester, of which school Dr. Moberly was for 
so many years the distinguished and beloved master. They have been 
carefully selected and edited by his son, the Rev. G. H. Moberly. 
Staid and sober in style, they everywhere reveal a mind awed and 
absorbed by the gravity of his sacred themes, and never striving 
after effect. One of the most remarkable sermons is that on the 
Transfiguration, p. 283. To the inquiry, ‘ What end of life on earth 
would have been designed for sinless man?’ Dr. Moberly suggests 
that it can hardly be wrong to conclude ‘ that Enoch and Elijah may 
be regarded as examples of the blissful, happy migration from earth 
to heaven’ which might have been the lot of the posterity of Adam 
if the first sin had not drawn down upon mankind ‘that penal and 
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naturally terrible dissolution and return to the dust which reigns over 
all Adam’s race as the consequence of his great sin’ (p. 291). It is 
with regret and surprise we find that in reply to the question, ‘ Why 
is this rite called Confirmation ?’ Dr. Moberly gives the first place to 
the thoroughly unsatisfactory answer, ‘ Because the confirmed con- 
firms the vow made by other people,’ and even adds, ‘ According to 
our present usage, this is a very good and true reason’ (p. 89). It 
is true that he goes on to speak of ‘a better reason still. For God 
confirms him.’ But that does not do away with the mischievous 
tendency of the words we have quoted. In any future editions we 
hope Mr. Moberly will omit this Sermon (No. viii.). With this ex- 
ception, we strongly commend this volume. 

3. Uppingham School has always been proverbial for its high 
tone, and we can well believe that the two volumes of ‘ Uppingham 
Sermons’ now before us have in no smali degree contributed to what 
must after all, in spite of cricket, be the crowning glory of a school. 
They are full of manly thoughts, expressed with a kind of rough, 
unconventional quaintness, which must have gone home to every 
heart. Mr. Thring does not mince his words, witness his scathing 
rebuke to those boys—not a school but has such—who behave 
badly in chapel : ‘Can it be possible that those heavy louts, with 
their vulgar, careless attitudes, and their vacuous silence, or heartless 
gabble—perhaps more vacuous than silence—are intelligent, educated 
Christians, knowing right and wrong? I speak of those among you 
who drag down the rest.’ There are many other passages we feel 
tempted to quote, if our space permitted. Some of the sermons, 
we observe, have been preached elsewhere than at Uppingham, ag. 
Grasmere, Woolwich, Cambridge, &c. The total number is 167. 

4. Dr. Fairbairn’s sermons are also addressed to students, but to 
students of a more advanced age. It is a volume which testifies to 
the existence of a sound Church feeling in America, which we watch 
and welcome with the greatest interest. We are specially struck by 
the outspoken defence of Sacerdotalism, both word and thing, in 
Sermon xviii. 

5. We are glad to see that Mr. Wilmot Buxton’s Waterside Mission 
Sermons have reached a third edition. Their simple earnestness has 
no doubt made them welcome for use in other pulpits than his own. 

6. Mr. Drought, who hails from Melbourne, tells us that he pub- 
lishes his sermons ‘ because he was asked to do so.’ His very modest 
preface disarms criticism. We cannot say we find anything very 
striking in any of them. The best is the sermon on ‘ Innocents’ Day.’ 
In any case, it is a voice which comes to us from the Colonies, and 
as such we bid it a warm welcome. 

7. Mr. Fowle’s Simple Village Sermons are no doubt intended to 
meet the wants of those who do not, or cannot, or will not write their 
own. We demur to at least one statement in them, viz. that the 
General Thanksgiving in the Book of Common Prayer means a 
‘Thanksgiving in which we can all join ;’ whereas we believe the 
word ‘ general’ is meant to distinguish this prayer from the prayers 
which follow for sfectal mercies. The practice which prevails in 
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some churches of the whole congregation saying this Thanksgiving 
aloud rests on an entire mistake. 

8. The Contemporary Pulpit, as our readers probably know, is a 
collection of sermons and of outlines of sermons. The bulk of the 
volume is furnished by the Church, but the sects are not excluded. 
Dean Church, Bishop Alexander, Canons Mason and Paget, Arch- 
bishop Thomson have been pressed into the service, whether with or 
without their consent does not appear. With the exception of an 
outline of a published sermon, Canon Liddon is conspicuous by his 
absence. 

9. Mr. Harris’s Short Sermons have reached a second edition, 
‘revised and enlarged.’ They are very short and simple, yet thoughtful 
withal. Some are so short as to be little more than skeletons of ser- 
mons. They may be all the more useful in developing the powers 
of less gifted preachers. 

1o. Canon Carter’s first series of Parish Teachings, it may be 
remembered, dealt with the Creed and the Sacraments. This second 
volume contains eight sermons on ‘ The Lord’s Prayer,’ seven on the 
‘ History of Elijah,’ five on the ‘ History of Jonah,’ and concludes with 
three sermons on ‘ The Apostolic Ministry,’ ‘The Church’s present 
Work,’ and ‘ The Recovery of the Fallen.’ There are many to whom 
the very name of the author will be sufficient to secure a welcome 
for this volume. We should be sorry to say anything to impair the 
prestige of an honoured, not to say saintly, character, but we confess 
there is something palling in the excessive smoothness and suavity 
of the style. 


NEW BOOKS, NEW EDITIONS, CHARGES, SINGLE SERMONS, &c. 


The Divine Office considered from a Devotional Point of View. 
From the French of M. ’Abbé Bacquez, Director of the Seminary 
of S. Sulpice, Paris. Edited by the Rev. Etheldred L. Taunton, 
with a Preface by His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster (London : Burns and Oates). This book contains, no doubt, 
much with which we should not agree, but it may be safely recom- 
mended as a key to the devout use of the different parts of the daily 
offices of the Church of Rome by the clergy of that Church. The 
misfortune is that such minute directions are apt to generate me- 
chanical habits in saying the office. From the first page to the 
last—and there are 600 pages—a spirit of genuine piety pervades 
the book. S. Sulpice has been true to herself in this respect. 
From the same publishers we have another translation of foreign 
theology, viz. Zhe Following of Christ, by John Tauler, done into 
English by J. D. Morell. Whether Tauler, the great German Domi- 
nican of whom Julius Charles Hare and Charles Kingsley were so 
enamoured, be indeed the author of the Fo//owing, the latest editor 
of the work, Dr. Denifle, entertains some doubts. The balance of 
evidence, however, is in favour of the received authorship. Mysticism 
and vows of poverty are not likely to find many adherents in the 
England of the nineteenth century, but for all that, the book is one to 
touch the heart. Zhe Christian Sanctified by the Lord’s Prayer 
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(London : J. Masters and Co. yi is a wnndasion from the French of the 
Pere Grou, by Miss Ellen Fogg, of Boston, who is fully justified in 
saying that the author ‘has revealed in this familiar prayer of our 
Lord a fulness, a richness, and a profound application to every human 
life which gives it new beauty and power.’ The book is very prettily 
got up, and will be a valuable addition to every devotional library. 
Another dainty production is Lift up your Hearts, or Helpful Thoughts 
Jor Overcoming the World, compiled and arranged by Rose Porter 
(London : Griffith, Farran, and Co.). 

_ From a batch of books which has reached us from Northumber- 
land Avenue (S.P.C.K.) we select the following as most worthy 
of notice. Zhe Ethics of Aristotle, by the Rev. I. Gregory Smith, 
is a valuable contribution to the series of the Chief Ancient Philo- 
sophies published by the venerable Society. It is ‘an attempt to 
tabulate from the Z7¢Azcs the opinions of Aristotle on several ques- 
tions of paramount importance at the present time.’ It is a small 
book, but we can well believe it has taken years of study to com- 
press so large a subject into such narrow compass. Jan and his 
Handiwork, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, is one of those books which 
comprise in a popular form the results of learned archzological 
and ethnological inquiry scattered far and wide through the pro- 
ceedings of antiquarian societies, books of travel, &c., and therefore 
not readily accessible. It is extremely well done, and the Society is to 
be congratulated on having secured the services of such an able and 
industrious writer as the Rev. J. G. Wood. If anyone should ask 
what dene holes, prehistoric sickles, bone needles, and blow-guns 
have to do with ‘Christian knowledge,’ we should be rather puzzled 
for a reply, and should refer him to the treasurer of the Society, who 
would probably be prepared with an answer. Zhe Pilgrims at Home, 
by Edward Walford, is a silly, vulgar, and pretentious book. It is an 
account of visits to various places of note in England and Scotland. 
Its antiquarian worth, or rather worthlessness, may be gathered from 
the fact that the writer supports the theory that the well-known 
Fairford windows were designed and executed by Albert Diirer. 
Mr. Walford seems to be a man of strong emotions. He feels 
‘ suffocation in the throat’ on glancing round the late Lord Beacons- 
field’s smoking-room (which we suppose he does of mean us to 
attribute to the smell of stale tobacco), and he is moved almost to 
tears on sighting the Cathedral of Icolmkill. Cheerful Christianity, 
by L. B. Walford, abounds with good sense and good feeling and 
sound religion. Never was there an age when wholesome lessons on 
‘Unseemly Manners’ were more needed. Wenow come to two books 
by the Rev. Francis Bourdillon. The first is Zhe Quiet Visitor, a 
Book for Lying-in Women, which contains some very suitable 
reflections and prayers for the time of childbirth. The second is 
Our own Book: Very Plain Reading for People in Humble Life. We 
question if it be not too ‘plain.’ It is a mistake to write down 
to the poor ; a still greater mistake to write bad English, such 
as ‘He tells us to,’ ‘I don’t know how to,’ ‘Your Union is 
not so pleasant an one.’ Of Church-teaching this volume does 
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not contain a vestige. The book is wholly unworthy of the Society 
whose name it bears. Spiritual Counsels: or Helps and Hindrances 
to Holy Living, by R. G. Dutton. Here again there is plenty 
of goody and rather twaddly talk, but no adequate grasp of religious 
truth on the basis of a sound theology. Such books can surely do 
very little real good. We fear we must pass the same verdict on Zhe 
True Vine, by the author of the Schénberg-Cotta Family. It is a 
shallow, feeble product of an invertebrate religiosity. Such books 
may find purchasers, who buy them to give away, scarcely readers. 
Six Years in the Transvaal: Notes on the Founding of the Church 
there, by H. B. Bousfield, D.D., Bishop of Pretoria, The preface 
tells us that ‘he hesitates to put his pen to paper.’ We cannot but 
regret that he did not allow his hesitation to gain the day. The 
Apostle of the Gentiles, His Life and Letters, by the Rev. C. R. Ball, 
is an excellent résumé of the life of S. Paul, with a running com- 
mentary on some of the most important passages of the Epistles. 
Missionary Work among the Ojebway Indians, by the Rev. E. F. 
Wilson, seems to be a record of genuine work, narrated with unaffected 
simplicity. It has also the merit of being very entertaining as well 
as edifying. Our Js/and- Continent: a Naturalists Holiday in Australia, 
by Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S., is a book of a wholly secular 
character. It gives an interesting account of the writer’s voyage out, 
and of what he found when he got there. A great defect is the 
absence of either table of contents or index. 

We cannot do more than call attention to the two Episcopal 
Charges, by the Bishop of Worcester (Rivingtons) and the Bishop 
of Norwich (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and Welsh) respectively, which 
have been delivered at their Visitations during the current year. The 
venerable age and position of these two prelates, and the respect 
and esteem in which for their personal qualities they are deservedly 
held, entitle them to an immunity from criticism, in which we might 
otherwise be tempted toindulge. Another Charge of a very different 
tone and type is Zhe Continuity of the Church, and its Present 
Position in England, by Benjamin Harrison, Archdeacon of Maid- 
stone (Rivingtons), to which is appended an ‘ Address to the Church- 
wardens and Sidesmen of the Archdeaconry.’ It is a manly assertion 
of Church principles and a defence of Christian marriage against 
the attacks of false friends and open foes, and will come home to 
the heart of every churchman. Among single sermons we may 
call attention to two by Dr. Hatch: 1. Edinburgh Commemoration 
Sermon: Christianity in its Relations to Modern Knowledge and Life 
(Edinburgh : Macniven and Wallace, 1886). 2. Jndividualism and 
Ecclesiasticism, their Common Place in the Church of Christ (Riving- 
tons, 1885). Dr. Hatch’s way of looking at things is not our way ; but 
we should be sorry on that account to deny the literary merits of these 
two sermons, which are of a very high order. We are glad to see that 
Dr. Littledale’s excellent tract on Apostolical Succession (London : G. J. 
Palmer, 1886) has reached a third edition, revised. His facts are ably 
marshalled, and objections triumphantly refuted. Another tract, which 
we believe to be by the same author, has been issued by the S.P.C.K. 
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on Religious > shidiaitiee True ait False. It deserves a-wide circula- 
tion, and is sorely needed, for nothing is so prevalent or so dangerous 
as that spurious liberality which assumes, forsooth, that the Church 
and the sects are in all ‘essentials’ pretty much of a muchness ! 

Topsy Turvy, by S. M. Boevey (Wells, Gardner, Darton, and Co.), 
would probably never have been written but for Alice in Wonderland. 
Jack’s submarine adventures are the subject of the book, and the 
lesson to be gathered from it may be summed up in the words of John 
Dory : ‘Obedience and perseverance are the best weapons to be 
armed with in our world, for they defy the devil himself.’ Zhe Homi- 
letic Magazine, vols. xiii. xiv. (J. Nisbet and Co.), contain papers of 
very unequal value. The symposia, as a rule, are the most interesting 
portion. ‘The two which are dealt with in these volumes are the fol- 
lowing : ‘Is Salvation possible after Death ?’ and ‘ What is the Rela- 
tion of Non-Christian Systems to Biblical Theology?’ We would 
call attention to a very curious account of the origin of ‘ Plymouth 
Brethrenism,’ by F. H. Newman, in vol. xiii. p. 248, and to a very 
powerful sermon on ‘ The Evils of Religious Curiosity,’ by the Bishop 
of Derry, in the same volume, p. 65. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for 1885-6 (Macmillan and Co.) 
is a volume of 832 pages, with something like 500 exquisite illustra- 
tions. How it can be produced for the moderate sum of eight shil- 
lings is quite incomprehensible. The quality of the illustrations seems 
to improve with each succeeding volume, which is only what we might 
expect, for such a publication is of itself sufficient to train a school of 
wood engravers to higher and yet higher efforts. For ourselves we 
abominate monthly parts : they get lost or they get dirty, and in either 

case make binding up a difficulty. But such a handsome yearly 
volume as this we should not hesitate to place on our shelves, and 
the more of them the better. 

Church Seats and Kneeling Boards, by William Butterfield, F.S.A. 
(Rivingtons, 1886), is a reprint of a letter from that distinguished 
architect, which appeared in the Church Builder for July 1885, the 
quarterly publication of the Incorporated Church Building Society. 
This reprint—for which we are indebted to Mr. Richard Foster, 
‘ whose praise is in all the churches ’—has already reached a second 
edition, to which the editor has added an Appendix containing the 
testimony of various clergymen to the value of Mr. Butterfield’s 
system, which is made perfectly intelligible by a page of illustrations. 
The number of stupid persons is so large and so alarmingly on the 
increase, that we do not for a moment suppose Mr. Butterfield’s pro- 
posals will be universally adopted. The pamphlet ought, at any rate, 
to be universally read. It may be well to add that full-sized models 
of these kneeling boards are to be seen at the offices of the Incor- 
porated Church Building Society, No. 2 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
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